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GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


ARTICLES OF UTILITY 


SUPERIOR IN QUALITY | 
MODERATE IN PRICE 


— THE MAIL SERVICE GIVES PROMPT 
ATTENTION TO ALL INQUIRIES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
NEW YORK 
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“Onyx” Week 
MAY 6th to 11th 


For many years ‘‘ Onyx” has ministered 
faithfully to the Hosiery needs of the 
nation with ever increasing popularity. 


With forethought and discrimination in the 
face of unusual conditions we have 
assembled and placed in the hands of 
dealers a most attractive selection cf 


Reg. v.5.Pat. Office 


For Spring and Summer Wear 


Remember, every need of the entire family 
from Cotton to Silk is provided for. E-very 
pair of best material and highest quality. 


Money spent on “Onyx” is well spent. 
No extravagance, no waste. 


35c. to $2.50 Per Pair 


To get the real “Onyx” quality, look 
for the Trade Mark, which identifies them. 


Emery -Beers Company, Inc. 


SOLE OWNERS AND 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF 


“Onyx” Hosiery 


. 
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For Women 
and Misses 


34 to 44 Bust 


Entirely 


Hand-made and. 


Exquisitely 


and Embroidered 


OND) 
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Simon 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


3—French_ Hand-made Sleeveless \ 
Nightgown of Nainsook, inserted and 
edged with Val lace, exquisite- 
ly hand embroidered. 


s—Philippine Hand-made 


gown of Nainsook, Empire model, hand 


drawn, embroidered and dain- 
tily tucked. 


7—Philippine Hand-made 
gown of sheer Nainsook, hand- 


embroidered and scalloped. 


9—French Hand-made Chemise o/ 
Batiste, hand-embroidered with 
of Val lace, fine tucks. Ribbon 


through embroidered eyelets. 


11—Philippine Hand-made Envel- 
ope Chemise of Nainsook, hand em- 
broidered and hand scal- 


loped. 


13—Philippine Hand-made Envel- 
ope Chemise of sheer Nainsook, with 
embroidered dots, hand drawn work and 
novel hand-embroidered de- 
sign. 


1s—Philippine Hand- 
made Sleeveless Night- 
gown of WNainsook, with 
hand drawn —— hand-em- 
broidered and hand- 

roider 2.95 


scalloped. 


New models 
designed 
exclusively for 
Franklin Simon 


& Co. 


Prompt Free 
Delivery 
Anywhere 

in the 


United States. 
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| ONW IT TE LE R Es, Philadelphia 
#2 Rue de Paradis The Specially Shop of Originalions 13thand Chestnut Sts. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET. NEW YORK 


Simple Summer Modes in 
Women’s Separate Skirts & Blouses 


DELZA—White gabardine skirt with deep girdle trimmed with 
pearl buttons; new pocket treatment. 7.75 
ELYSEE—Blouse of Georgette crepe or crepe de chine in white only. 10.50 
LUCERN-—Skirt of Baronette satin with deep girdle and bound 
button holes. Pocket having pointed overlap. In rose, flesh, white, 
blue, purple, seafoam and orchid. 18.75 


DANT—Blouse with collar and cuffs edged with plaited fluting. In 
white only. Crepe de chine 12.75 Handkerchief linen 8.50 


BLESSA—Baronette satin skirt, plain girdle with overlapped pocket | 
Rose, flesh, white, blue, purple, seafoam and orchid. 18.75 
VIVET—Georgette crepe blouse in white or flesh. 13.50 
DRETT—Organdie skirt having four deep tucks. Bound button 
holes fastening with pearl buttons. In white, blue and flesh. 9,50 
DESR I—Unusual organdie blouse in white only. 12,75 
VIVAN—Organdie skirt with side pockets and long sash of self color 
organdie. Two deep tucks at back. In white, blue and orchid. 7,75 


MAROT—White organdie blouse with collar and cuffs edged in blue, 
rose or orchid checked organdie. 10.50 


JARVET—White cotton gabardine skirt with deep girdle and patch 
pockets, pearl button trimming. 5.75 
DIVERN—Handkerchief linen blouse in white only. 10.50 
VALLU—White cotton gabardine skirt fastening outside with 


three large pearl buttons and bound button holes. 5.90 
CLAIRE—Handkerchief linen blouse in all white or white with blue 
- dotted edge on collar and cuffs. 10.50 


==t 
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LUCERN 


| All hats illustrated from the Bonwit Teller & ii. Tailored Hat Department ll | 4 
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DONWTT TELLER 
: The Specially Shop of Originalions 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET, NEW YORK . 


The May Sale of Lingerie 


Featuring Unusual Types Distinctively Bonwit Teller G Co. in 
Handmade Philippine Undergarments Crepe de Chine & Silk Undergarments 


NINA—Handmade, Phil- 
ippine nightgown of batiste 
done in simple hand-em- 


broidered motif 1.75 


INFANTA—Handmade Phil- 
ippine night gown of batiste 


effectively hand-embroidered 


at back and front 2.95 


\> 


MARTEL. 
CLAIR 


GALLO—Handmade Philippine sleeveless nightgown 
of batiste done in colado embroidery 1.95 


LUETA—Handmade Philippine Empire model night- 


gown of batiste, effective blind embroidery and ribbon 
tie set in beading 3.50 


MARTEL—Crepe de chine nightgown, top combined 
with tucked Georgette and effective lace 6.95 


CLAIR—Crepe de chine nightgown of heavy quality 
with garniture of fine dainty lace ; 


Envelope chemise to match 8.95 


TOSCA—Georgette Crepe in regular chemise or 
envelope with lace and ribbon treatment i 


Drawers to match 9.75 
Nightgown to match 18.50 


SYLVA—Crepe de chine nightgown elaborately net 
and lace trimmed 4. 


ELFIN—Crepe de chine envelope chemise with 
hemstitched hem 1.95 


FEFE—Crepe de chine envelope chemise with 
galoon Valenciennes and filet lace medallions 3,95 


ALLURE—Crepe de chine nightgown, “V” neck 
and shoulders, high Empire yoke 3.95 


ELFIN 


MAY ONLY 


THESE SPECIAL PRICES PREVAIL DURING 
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Whether your shoulders are, gracefully 
sloping or boyishly square, you simply 
can’t lose your new Vanity Fair shoulder 
straps. They are positively non-skid! 


“RIGHT SHOULDER STRAPS” for the PLUS-4-INCH VEST! 


ITH Mr. Hoover ad- 

ministrating food and 
Mr. Garfield equally ab- 
sorbed in the fuel problem and every- 
body being cross-examined, Vanity 
Fair simply had to administrate 
something! 

Feminine enthusiasts 


The Vanity Fair Staff Officers have 


issued this command 


First, the ribbon straps were inclined 
to slip off the shoulder; second, these 
ribbon straps couldn’t be expected to 
wear so well as the Vanity Fair glove- 


silk shoulders in the round- 
ed neck style. And there 
you have the story! Diag- 
nosing is always hard—curing com- 
paratively easy. From now on the 
“ribbon shoulder straps” on the Plus- 
4-Inch Vest are not “ribbon” at all 
but luxuriously heavy 


firmly announced that the 
“Pettibocker must be left 
just as it is’ so the bright 
light of investigation was 
turned on the Plus-4-Inch 
Vest. With four inches 
more than the ordinary 
vest to its credit, we must 
- admit there seemed at first 
but little chance of im- 
proving the Plus-4-Inch 
Vest! It was already made 
in both stvles—some with 
rounded neck and others 
with ribbon shoulder 
straps; the quality of the 
silk simplv couldn’t be im- 
proved—and then the in- 
spiration came! One of the 
‘designers said ‘““Why in the 
world do vou suppose some 
women still prefer the 
rounded neck vest? It re- 
quires such a high-cut 
camisole to cover it!” 


It could be for only two 


hemstitched bands of Van- 
ity Fair glove-silk. d4nd— 
they do not, will not, can 
not slip off your shoulder! 
‘Why? Because they are 
placed on an angle; instead 
of being the same distance 
apart in back as they are in 
front, they taper toward 
the centre of the back and 
are forever cured of their 
wanderlust! 


There’s nothing to pre- 
vent your having one of. 
these new vests in Pink or 
White. Ask at your favor- 
ite shop —if they don’t 
carry it they'll be glad to 
send for it for you. Or, if 
you prefer, send us two dol- 
lars and you will receive 
it promptly, postpaid. 


Not only in vests, but in 
union suits, knickers, enve- 
lopes, and other articles of 
dainty undress, Vanity 


reasons, they decided. 


YL SILK iIMILLS, 


Makers of the Vanity Fair Pettibocker. 
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READING, 


Fair sets the silken pace. 


rz. U. S. A. 


Vanity Fair Undersilks and Silk Gloves. 
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A—IV hite repp suit with collar, cuffs, belt 
and pipings of blue, brown or green. The 
overcollar is machine scalloped. $2.24 


B—Middy suit of striped cotton crash 
with short sleeves. The collar and bands 
at the sleeves and bottom are blue or 


green, to match the stripes. Black silk tie. 
$2.24 


C—For a junior soldier boy—uniform of 
khaki with military pockets and shoulder 
straps. Samm Browne belt of real leather. 
A suit for service. $2.97 


D—Double nual suit of black hair-line 
- striped service cloth with collar, cuffs and 
belt of navy blue. $1.89 


E—Suit of fine quality white repp in smart 
norfolk style. The collar and cuffs are 


hand embroidered in white, blue or rose. 


F—Cotton crash suit with collar and 
pipings of contrasting color. Tan with 
brown, blue or green; white with brown, 
green or navy blue. $1.89 


G—Suit of hair-line striped cotton crash 
—green, blue or gray stripes. The Peter 
Pan collar, cuffs and belt with tab pockets 
match the stripes. $2.24 


H—Middy suit of fine white butcher cloth 
with short sleeves and convertible collar. 
Trimmed with gray or navy blue. $1.48 


I—Suit of imported galatea in French 
“low visibility” blue, trimmed with brown 
or green belt, collar and pipings. $2.89 


All of these suits may be 
had in sizes 2Y2 to 8 years. 


“Right Shape” Shoes help children’s feet 
to grow in Nature’s way. Black or tan. 


F rom small size 4 to large size 6. 
$2.49 to $4.96 


RH Macy 


HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 
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Beautyful Car in 


It is generally conceded that the new 


Paige “Larchmont” four- passenger 


model is the smartest motor car 
creation of the present season. Cer- 
tainly, no product of the Paige Com- 
any has ever received a_heartier 
reception or more unstinted praise. 


A mere glance at this car creates a 
very positive desire for possession. It 
is so obviously correct in every detail 
that no reservations can exist in the 
most critical judgment. To men and 
women of taste, the appeal of the 
‘‘Larchmont”’ is irresistible. 


| mOorOR CAR COMPANY, DETROI! 


MICHIGAN 
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Fur Storage 
on the premises 


> 

* 


your furs 


Arctic cold keeps them fresh and 
Ponderous vaults 


new looking. 


here. 


Experts freshen, renew and guard 


Modern com- 
pressed air process cleans them. 


protect absolutely from moths, 


fire, dust, 


moisture and thieves. 


Gimbel motors call for furs with- 


in delivery limits. Furs from differ- 
ent points should be sent by express 
Phone. Madison 


or parcel 


post. 


Square 8200, or write 


Fur Storage Bureau 


Third Floor 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 


32nd ST.—BROADWA Y—33rd ST., 


Phone, 


Brothers 


NEW YOR 


Madison Square 8200 


° 
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Smart Sweaters 
and Separate Skirts 


A—‘‘Tuxedo”’ model Shetland sweater with cuffs, 
collar and long turn back of contrasting color. 
Pink and tan, nile green and tan, sy 3 
and turquoise, or all buff 
Tucked skirt of white gabardine 3575 

B—Sailor collar coat sweater of fibre silk with 
cotton back. Sash of fancy weave. Rose, 


Copenhagen, purple and corn color $5.95 
Black and white striped gabardine skirt $6.75 


C—Fibre silk sweater with sailor collar finished 
with knotted silk fringe. Double belt acress 


back. Tan, Copenhagen, turquoise and na- 
tional blue, rose, pink, black, purple “—- 
$9.75 

Skirt of black baronet satin. Comes also in 
white, rose, navy and ciel blue $14.75 


D—Fibre silk sleeveless slipon Sweater in novelty 


weave. Sailor collar of plain weave. In €m- 
erald =e purple, salmon, turquoise and 
corn colo $10.75 
Skirt of plaid gabardine—white and rose, or 
white wan blue $6.75 
E—Shetland wool, collarless slipon Sweater with 
sleeves. Nov elty weave. In Copenhagen, 
rose and corn color y 
Striped gabardine skirt—white with black, 
rose or nh stripes .00 
F—Shetland wool coat sweater in all black. Also 
in pink, rose, Copenhagen, turquoise, nile 
green, purple, lavender, gray, white, corn 
and gok $7.95 
Plain white gabardine skirt with novelty 


pockets 95 


G—Shetland wool slipon sweater with sleeves. 
Turnback cuffs and sailor edged with band 
of smoke gray, brushed wool. ame color, 
turquoise, Copenhagen, rose, nile green and 
corn color 
White gabardine skirt pleated from front and 
from back panels 7 


Gimbels Third Floor 
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This was only a PRACTICE charge! 
It is Captain John Lauder’s Company of the Argyle 


Sutherland Highlanders training in England before going 
to the Front. 7 | 


Every day we see similar photographs and motion 
pictures of our own American boys gaily rehearsing for 


‘the grim work Over There. 


But not so very long after this photograph was taken 
this same Company made a REAL charge in battle with 
the Germans. 


Most of the men you see in the picture were left 
strewn across the muddy field; and Captain John Lauder, 
their leader, was shot dead at their head. 


Only those who have sons in the service—only those 
who have letters and pictures from their own boys in 
training—can know how Harry Lauder felt when that 
news came. If you have a Son in service-—or any friend 
in uniform—you will find both courage and consolation 
in Harry Lauder’s great book. 


Hi 
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OR thirty-five careless years Harry 

Lauder had used his talents only to 

amuse. Great audiences the world 
over hailed him with delight. $5,000 a 
week was paid him for a few minutes of 
song and laughter. Suddenly he got word 
that his only son, a young Contain in the 
British Army, had been killed by the Ger- 
mans. Black despair overwhelmed the 
greatest of all fun makers. He wavered 
between the depths of surrender and the 
heights of faith. But the thought of his 
dying son’s last words to the oncharging 
Highlanders won the day. Harry Lauder 
decided to “Carry On!” He subscribed 
every cent of his wealth to the British 
War Loans. Then he went soberly back 
to work—jesting and singing in memory 
of a lonely grave in No Man’s Land. 


HE has sung to the soldiers in hospitals 

and camps—lived with them at the 
Front in the mud and blood-soggy trenches. 
He toured England from end to end rais- 
ing money and recruits. He is now here 
in America working day and night to raise 
money fora home for maimed and crippled 
soldiers—he visited seventy-seven 
cities from Boston to Los Angeies—he has 
spoken to millions—his story has sent 
12,000 volunteers into the Army. — 


ARRY LAUDER has set down ac- 
count of all his experiences—a pro- 
foundly inspiring work written in his own 
simple words, lightened by those inimitable 
flashes of pathos and kindly humor. 


“T have been in France, I realize 
more than ever that my son’s life 
was not given in vain.” 


If you have a son in the service, if you 
have any friend in uniform, you will find 
courage and consolation in Harry Lauder’s 
ringing words of patriotism and faith. 
Your bookseller can furnish you with a 
copy of Harry Lauder’s great book. It 
is called “A MINSTREL IN FRANCE.” 
Or if a good bookstore is not convenient 
send $2.00 to 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL 
LIBRARY COMPANY 


119 West 40th Street, New YorkCity,N. Y. 
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BARBARA 


OUT-of- DOORS APPA 


BARBARA—Sport blouse of white striped 
dimity; trimmed with fine pleating. $4.50. 
Skirt of white cotton gabardine; smart 
tatlored belt. $4.50. 
Scotch Wool Sweater; our importation; 
Shetland weave; white, rose, orange, cham- 
pagne. $4.50. 


LOIS 


LOIS—Organdie blouse, trimmed with 
fluting of same on collar, pockets and front 
fastening; joined throughout with hem- 
stitching. French blue, maize, violet, flesh 
color or white. 8.75. 


N 


\ 
CONSTANCE 


CONSTANCE—Sport blouse of tub silk; DELIA—Sweater of fibre silk—the ver coe 
fastens with two large pearl buttons. $7.50. lustrous artificial silk now so much favore ; << 
Sport skirt of heavy white tub silk; wide by Paris; belt which is stitched across back # : ca eee Noe 


belt covers shirring at waist; $12.75. Also forms soft. tie sash in the front. Rose, tur 
in Baronette satin; blue, taupe, rose or quoise, blue or silver gray. $15 


a2 
4 
33: 
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ANNA—Blouse of Georgette crepe; frill CHARLOTTE — Slip-on sweater, finel 
of fine Van Dyke pleating; pleated cuffs knitted wool; purled below waistline. Per 
run with black satin ribbon; black satin winkle blue, tan or rose. $6.74 


bow at neck. $7.50. 


Skirt of white washable satin; wide crushed ELIZABETH—Slip-on blouse of white vot 


Organdie skirt with wide tucks and deep belt fastens with large pearl buttons; simple trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 3.9. ae 
hem; sash ties in bow at back; pockets Fut well tailored pockets. $18.75. Same Pull-on sweater of pure silk; finely knitteo ies 
trimmed with small pearl buttons. In model in good quality cotton. gabardine. knitting at waist gives corded effect. Sa 4 ee 
colors to match blouse. $7.50. . $5.75. color, rose or turquoise blue. 12.7 ate 
11 + 
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1017—This crepe de \*. 
chine frock may be had in ummertime Spiamplici1 
mavy Diue, Lucile blue ° 
and gold; clust f nar- 1 
tons provide its effective 
trimming. 
Special, 
{ 


it 


FOULARDS 
CREPE -DE- CHINES 
TAFFETAS 


In the Season's 


predominant 
\ 


' THESE DRESSES MAY BE 
OBTAINED AT ANY ONE OF 
THE FOLLOWING STORES 


FFERED IN NEW YORK by JOHN WANAMAKER 
IN OTHER CITIES BY THE FOLLOWING REPRESENTATIVE STORES 


Albany, N. Y. Waldman Bros. Dubuque, Iowa. | Palais Royal Co. 

Albany, Georgia Rosenberg Bros. Duluth, Minn. I. Freimuth 

Akron, Ohio The A. Polsky Co. 

Alexandria, La. Simon Bros., Ltd. ‘Popular Dry Goods Co. 

Altoona, Pa. Jacob Brett eureka, Cal. Daly Bros. 

Asbury Park, N. J. Frank’s Fall River, Mass. Cherry & Webb _ | 

Atlanta, Ga. J. P. Allen & Co. Fort Smith, Ark. Wolf-Pollock Dry Goods Co. 

Augusta, Ga. Goldberg’s Ft. Wayne, Ind. The Pacis 

- Austin, Texas E. M. Scarbrough & Sons Fort Worth, Texas. Jackson’s 

Baltimore, Md. BOA Co Fresno, Cal. Wonder Cloak & Suit House | 

Baton Rouge, La Farrnbacher D:y Gds Co.,Ltd Galveston, Texas. The Fellman Dry Goods Co. : 

Billings. Mont. Har t-Albin Co. Gloversville, N. Y. The Argersinger Co. 

irmingham, . veman, Josep eenville, Miss. ore Levi 
Bloomington, Ill. W. H. Roland Harrisburg, Pa. TheWm. B. Schleisner Store : 
Boise, Idaho C. C. Anderson & Ce. Houston, Texas Foley Bros. Dry Goods Co. : 

Brooklyn, New York Frederick Leeser&Co- |. 

Buffalo, New York The Wm. Hengerer Co. Indianapolis, Ind. The Wm. H. Block — .° | 

Burlington, lowa. John Boesch Co. Ithaca, New York Rothschild Bros. 

Charleston. W. Va. Soloft’s Store Jackson, Miss. R. E. Kennington Co... 

Charleston, S.C. Diy Co. Jacksonville, Fla. McGriff-Newman Co. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. D. B. Groveman Kansas City, Mo. Kline’s ' 

Cincinnati, Ohio The H. & S. Pogue Co., Knoxville, Tenn. S. H. George & Son 

Clarksdale, Miss. § Powers & Co. Kokomo, Ind. Modern Cloak & Suit Co. | 

Lake Charles, La. Muller Co., Ltd. 

Cleveland, Ohio The Highee Co. Lansing, Mich. J. W. Knapp Co ‘tak 

Cohoes, N. Y. People s Stare Lexington, Ky. Wolf-Wile & Co. ; 

Columbia, S. C. Smith’s ; 

Columbus, Ohio The Union Co. Little Rock, Ark. Pfeifer Bros. 4 
Lima, Ohio. Carter & Carroll 

Dallas, Texas Sanger Bros. Lincoln, Nebr. Gold & Co. Pas 

Logansport, Ind. Schmitt-Kloepfer Co. 
atur, Ill. The Charlotte Los Angeles, Cal. Harry Fink & Co. 

Denver, Colo. A. T. Lewis & Son Dry Goods Co. | | ouisville. Ky. H. P. Selman & Co. 

Des Moines, Iowa. Harris-Emery Co. Lynn, Mass. Goddard Bros. 

Detroit, Mich. Kline’s Lynchburg, Va. C. M. Guggenheimer 


F Rosemary dresses are not obtainable in your town, remit to us 


ROSEMARY DRESSMAKERS 
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STYLES EXCEPTIONAL 


FASHIONS 
VERY LATEST 
WHISPER 


—the Creations 
fe) 
avored. Artistes i yf” 
here and, abroad. 


IN THE SIX EFFECTIVE 
MODELS \ 
PRESENTED HEREWITH 


ALL SIZES 


Women: from BH | 
to 18 years 


— 


FFERED IN CHICAGO by MANDEL BROTHERS 
IN OTHER CITIES BY THE FOLLOWING REPRESENTATIVE STORES 


1022—G e or- 
Memphis, Tenn. Bry-Block Mercantile Co. | ~ San Jose, Calif. Prussia & Co. AN Sams the 
Minneapolis, Minn. L. S. Donaldson Co. Savannah,Ga. Leopold Adler — O blouse of this 
Montgomery, Ala. Nachman & Meertief Scranton, Pa. The Hainz Store A" smart taffeta 
Seattle, Wash. The Bon Marche frock. 
Nashville, Tenn. Lebeck Bros. Sedalia, Mo. Chasnoff’s h fold 
New Albany, Ind. S. W. Newburger & Co. Selma, Alabama Isadore Kayser & Co. Th — ae . 
New Bedford, Mass. Cherry & Co. Shreveport, La. Dreyfuss Dry Goods Co. Ltd. PE be pa ee «al 
New Orleans, La Holland Dress Sh 
ew Urieans, La. o ess Shop Sioux City, lowa. Davidson Bros. Co. at at front and back. Col- 
Newark, New Jersey Hahne & Co. Spokane, Wash. Culbertson-Grote-Rankin Co TL) ors: navy blue, black | 
Norfolk, Va. Snyder’s Springfield, Mo. C. H. Heer Dry Goods Co : » TT, and gray. 
Oklahoma, Okla. Scott-Halliburton Co. Springfield, Ohio. The Wren Co. > Special, $25.00 
Omaha, Nebr. J. L. Brandeis & Sons Stockton, Calif. J. F. Donovan | ¢ 
Orangeburg, S. C T. R. Kehn Suffolk, Va. Ballard & Smith << 
ee Syracuse, N. Y. S. Burdick & Sons “i 
Parkersburg, W. Va. _Dills Bros. & Co. 
Peoria, Ill, Bleck & Kahl Co. Tacoma, Wash. Feist & Bach:ach 
Philadelphia, Pa. N. Snellenburg & Co. Terre Haute, Ind. Adolph Herz 
Phoenix, Ariz. Chas. Korrick & Bro. Texarkana, Texas. —Isaae Schwarz 
Pittsburg. Pa. The Rosenbaum Co. Toledo, Ohio ; Stein’s x 
Pittsfield, Mass. England Bros. Topeka, Kans. Pelletier Stores Co. | 
Port Huron, Mich. J. B. Sperry Co. Trinidad, Colo. H. Moses & Son 
Prescott, Ariz. M. Tregellas Troy, Alabama ae Bros. a4 
Cherry & Webb Troy, New York Brenner 
Tulsa, Okla. Scott-Halliburton-Abbott Co. | 
Quincy, Ill. Reib’s Twin Falls, Idaho Booth Mercantile Co. 
Reading, Pa. Ellis Mills Union Hill, N. J. A. Holthausen, Inc. | 
Richmond, Ind. The Palais Royal Utica, N. Y. Doyle Knower Co. rigged nN 
| — —A chic creation of taffeta wi 
- Rockford, Ill. Ashton Dry Goods Co. Waco, Texas. Goldstein Migel Co. | the narrowest of organdie pipings on vw Af 
a ities atts On Washington, D. C. Rizik Bros. all available edges, showing a deep 
Saint Louis, Mo.‘ The Famous & Barr Co. Waterbury. Conn. Curran Dry Goods Co. | 
St. Paul, Minn. Manrheimer Bros. Wichita, Kans. Greenway & Hughes blue, black and gray. Sizes 14 to 38 
Sait Lake City, Utah. Keith-O’Brien Co. Worcester, Mass. Richard Healy Co. only. Special, $25.00 : 
San Antonio, Texas. Joske Bros. Co. : 
San Diego, Calif. Holzwasser, Inc. Yazoo City, Miss. R. E. Kennington Co. \ 
San Francisco, Calif. Prussia Co. Youngstown, Ohio. The Strouss-Hirshberg Co- | 
1007—An appealing model of soft 
E will see that you are supplied without delay satin finished foulard in either 
navy blue or black, featuring a ® 


2 to 16 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK ball 


the girdle. Special, $25.00 
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A slip over-the-head blouse of white voile with the 
ruffies and inserts in the collar and cuffs of lavender, 
blue, rose or beige voile. The price is only $2.95 


In these war times you are buying Liberty 
Bonds, War Savings Stamps, subscribing to 
the Red Cross and “drives” of various kinds, 
and doing your bit in all kinds of war work. 
In spite of your cheerful response to these 
unusual demands on your pocketbook and 
your time, you must dress as well as usual. 

Let Jane Jarvis help you. 

For instance, the blouse shown above is 
an unusual bargain. It was found by Miss 
Jane Jarvis, who conducts the Bazar’s per- 
sonal Shopping Service. 

Why not let Miss Jarvis shop for you? 
Day after day she visits the best New York 
shops looking for the most attractive offer- 
ings. Descriptions of some of her ‘finds”’ 
are printed in the Bazar. She knows of 
many more. She will buy any of them for 
you. More than that, you have only to tell 
her your needs, and out of her wide shopping 
experience she will be able to suggest just 
what you want. Women living right in New 
York, able to shop in person, save them- 
selves hours of search by taking advantage 
of Miss Jarvis’s department. Thousands of 
others—some as far away as China—buy all 
their clothes through Miss Jarvis. 


Whatever You Want 


Suppose you want a blouse, sweater or a 
frock for yourself, or a cigar humidor or 
some other present for your husband, son or 
a friend. Even if you know what you 
want and where to get it, you can save your- 
self the time and trouble of shopping for it. 
You need not move from your chair. Simply 


'Prettier Clothes for Less Money 


What You Can Get Out of the Bazar 


write to Miss Jarvis! But perhaps you 
don't know where to get it, and possibly you 
have no definite idea of just the thing to buy 
anvway. Write to Miss Jarvis. She will sug- 
gest the very thing—and then she will get 
it for you. The article you want doesn’t have 
to be advertised or described in the Bazar. 
You may see it advertised somewhere else, 
or it may not be advertised at all. That 
makes no difference. Miss Jarvis will get 
it for you. 

And that is only one way in which the 
Bazar can help you. 


That Child of Yours 


What are you going to do with your child 
this summer? Keep him in the hot, dusty 
city in idleness? Take him with vou to a 
summer hotel where he will be just as idle? 
You can do better than that. The solution 
is the summer camp. 

Camp life during the summer months is 
the ideal vacation for both boys and girls. It 
combines freedom with just the necessary 
amount of discipline. 

The announcements in the Bazar are those 
of the best camps in the country. If you are 
uncertain as to what camp would best suit 
your son or daughter, write to Mr. Kenneth 
N. Chambers, who manages the Bazar’s 
School Bureau. Regard him as your per- 
sonal representative without any charge to 
vou. And it is not too early to think of 
choosing the right school for next fall. It 
is better to make your selection now at your 
leisure than to leave it until the last moment 
in September. Mr. Chambers can help you 
with this problem, too. 


If You Want a Good Dog 


With the man of the house away this 
summer, either in service or in war work, 
vou will probably find a dog companionable 
and useful—a stalwart watchdog for lonely 
nights, perhaps, or a good-natured pet for 
the little ones. 7 

Possibly you don’t know what kind of 
dog would be suitable; or you may not 
know how to tell whether you are getting 
good value or not. Few people are »good 
judges of dogs. Mr. Frank F. Dole, who 
conducts the Bazar’s Dog Department, is 
one of the best. He has had 35 years’ experi- 
ence in training, breeding and handling 
dogs. He knows all about them. Write to 
him. He will pick out just the dog you want, 
buy it for you and send it to vou. 


Simply by reading Harper’s Bazar you can shop in the best New York 
stores without stirring from your home. Values you cannot find else- 
where are illustrated by Miss Jarvis. All you need to do is to send her 
the required amount and she will personally buy whatever you want, 
with no extra charge for the service. Through this service you can 
save hundreds of dollarsa year. See pages 83, 84, 85, 86 of this issue. 


You can get many times the value of your subscription to Harper’s 


Bazar by making use of these service departments frequently. 


“The Hat is So Very 
Becoming” 


“The things came all O.K. and 
I'm delighted! The little hat is so 
very becoming and feels so good on 
my head. Miss R wanted to 
send for her things just as soon as 
she saw mine.” 


“You Find Wonderful 
Bargains” 


“Just a few lines to thank and tell 
you how pleased I°-am with my dress. 
It’s just a little dream and you cer- 
tainly can find wonderful bargains. 
I shall tell my friends about you.” 


“Would Have Cost Far More 
Out Here” 


“The dress and skirt you bought 
for me are splendid. Both have been 
greatly admired. The dress would 
have cost at least twice as much out 
here.” 


“You Have Assisted Me 
Wonderfully” 


“I thank you, most sincerely for 
your interest in the selection of a 
school for my daughter, Virginia. 
Without your valuable assistance we 
would still be ‘up-in-the-air’.” 


“Thank You For Your Disin- 
terested Kindness” 


“Thank you most cordially for the 
disinterested kindness with which, 
since the first moment, you met the 
desire I expressed to you of finding 
a good boarding school for my boy; 
and also for the untiring and effica- 
cious assistance you afterwards gave 
me, which led to the satisfactory 
selection of a place that fulfills the 
requirements.” 


“I Leave the Selection 
Entirely to You” 


“T am sending you herewith a de- 
mand draft for $200, with -which 
please buy me a couple of dogs for 
say $175 and use the balance for 
extra expenses such as boxes, freight. 
I leave the selection entirely to you, 
as I am quite satisfied no one can 
look after my interests better than 
your good self.’—From a reader in 
Yokohama, Japan. 


“We Were Charmed With 
the Pekingese” 


“I appreciate your kindness in 
serving us and your having made such 
a happy selection. We were charmed 
with the Pekingese, who has become 
one of the best loved and most im- 
portant members of our famrly.” 
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Outdoor Outfit for a Summer 

day—a white silk pongee skirt 

at $25, with a heavy Jap silk 

shirt at $15. The fine Milan 
hat is also $15 


and feel as our partners at the front would have us 


look, and act, and feel. 


OMEN will be smart this Summer with a> 

rough-and-ready smartness which calls for the 
thoroughly ‘‘outdoors” type of dress—the suit and 
the topcoat, the skirt and the shirt, the boot and the 
legging, which it has been the special province of 
Abercrombie & Fitch to develop and supply. 


Spring Breezes and Balmy Summer Sunshine Bring 


Healthy Optimism into Fullest Bloom. 


Outdoor 


Skirts and Shirts and the ‘Town and_ Sport 


All-Purpose Suit Are the Outfits of the 


OMEN have come to know as never 
before that the world needs their 
optimism — their mental and _ physical 
level-best. And they have come to know 
equally well that the secret of real op- 


timism is to get out in the open. 


HE flash of a pongee skirt in the 


sun, the jaunty smartness of a 
country suit of Summer tweeds, the 
glint of a white buck tennis _ shoe, 


mean more than the mere following of 
fashion. 


ROM being a fad, out- 

door life has grown into 
its real importance, with the 
mothers and_ sisters, the 
wives and sweethearts of 
our men overseas. 


HE tennis racquet and 

the golf bag are doing 
a big service, keeping heart 
stirring and hope high, 
brain clear and body active 
—in furthering the great 
national uplift which tells 
us we must look, and act, 


Hour 


HOSE who are looking for -the 

cheery, all-purpose suit of tweeds 
which one may wear on the train, in the 
country, at the golf club, and which will 
be equally appropriate for the hotel and 
smart town wear; or for the lighter weight, 
hot weather suit, will find that our Spring 
and Summer assortments have grown to 
unprecedented proportions. 


are innumerable ready-for- 
service models—and they are literally 
ready for all kinds of service. © 


KIRTS of linen or pongee; 

shirts of silks, dimities, 
linens arfd flannels—cut like 
men’s shirts and with the 
smartest of comfortable col- 
lars; camp clothes, knicker- 
bockers, bloomers, stocks, hats, 
sweaters — everything needed 
by the outdoor woman. 


USTOM-MADE suits, 
topcoats and skirts from 

the Abercrombie & Fitch made- 
to-order department have a 
reputation that is international. 


IDING Clothes— 
both coat - and - 


breeches suits and the 
side - saddle habit — 
have engaged the full 
attention of Aber- 
crombie & Fitch tai- 
lors. This is the most 


“The Chadworth” is a coun- 
try and travel suit of 
heather tweed—grey, tan, 
blue or green mixtures, at 


$55, with a hat of Jap straw 
at $8 


Fabrics are supplied which are not available in 
any other American establishment. 


S the man has his military 

camps and his aviation fields, 

so every woman has her ‘‘Camp 

Sunshine”’ near at hand, whose re- 

juvenating breezes and greenswards 

invite her to daily replenish her 
vigor and confidence. 


One of the A. & F. white 
buck tennis Oxfords, trim- 
med with black, at $1o 

Sunshine” may be. 


of a trout stream. 


on the golf course or tennis court. 


T makes no difference where your “Camp 

It may be on the banks 

. It may ‘be on the bridle 

path. It may be in the driver’s seat of a motor car. It may be 

Wherever it is and whatever 
its requirements—the clothes and all the other things needed are 

to be found in this commissariat for life’s sunshiniest hours. - 


For the tennis enthusiast, 

a white linen skirt at $8, 

a white dimity shirt at 

$6, and a Hinoki straw 
hat at $15 


15 


complete riding de- 
partment in the coun- 
try, furnishing all the 
accessories to make 
the woman of the 
saddle thoroughly 
comfortable. 


HE sporting shoe department, 

from tennis Oxford to high 
hunting boot, has no equal in the 
world. Of particular interest are the 
exclusive, sturdy town-and-country 
walking shoes, high or low cut, to 
wear with tweed suits. 


Write for ‘“‘The War Note,” Our Booklet of Spring and Summer 
Outdoor Clothes, Hats and Boots for Women 


dAbercrombie & Fitch Co- 


Ezra H. Fitch, President 
: Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York 
THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS 


This is “The Englewood” 

golf outit—a tweed vest 

piped in leather, at $30, a 

skirt to match, also $30, and 

a rep hat, with straw fac- 
mg, at $15 


THE WORLD 
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To Secure All of Mrs. Ward’s 
Stirring Novel 


N this issue you meet the patriotic Sir Henry 
and the pacifist squire, Mannering. You get 
a glimpse of the old conservative England and 
conditions which existed there in the earlier stages 
of the war—old estates and magnificent farm lands 
become arid through neglect. Complacent land 
owners holding lineage and tranquillity above 
progress and activity. 


Also in these first chapters, you make the ac- 
quaintance of Elizabeth Bremerton, a woman of 
the new order. Clever, alert, efficient and keenly 
alive to woman’s new opportunities. Though she 
is a newcomer at Mannering, the power she is 
destined to exert over the refractory squire is 
already evident. 


From the very start, you can tell that in “Old 
Wine in New Bottles”, Mrs. Humphry Ward is at 
her best. Not since “Robert Elsmere” has she 
written a story whose characters are so real as 
thése. Nor has she ever had a theme that touches 
more closely the everyday life of her readers. Her 
descriptions of the English countryside and of 
wealthy people, their houses, and the way they live 
make an authentic record of historical value. 


Since “Old Wine in New Bottles” was first an-. 
nounced, the demand for Harper’s Bazar has been 
unprecedented. You will find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure future issues unless you take 
the precaution of subscribing for them in advance. 
Your newsdealer will gladly book your order for 

a year’s subscription—or if you prefer to sub- 

he scribe now while the matter is in your mind, 
\ fill out and mail us the coupon below. 


O make sure of receiving every 
oh chapter of “Old Wine in New 
‘ Bottles’—to avoid the dis- 
appointment of finding 
ef : the Bazar sold out, 

subscribe now. Send 
no money : simply 
use this ready 

coupon. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, one of the few novelists of our day 
who has been, all her life, almost officially at the centre 
of political, social and religious movements in England 


Fashions You Find Only 


in Harper’s Bazar 


UST as Harper’s Bazar is the only magazine of its kind 
which gives you any Fiction at all, so is it the only maga- 
zine which really shows you in advance what the fashions 

are going to be. Only in Harper’s Bazar, for instance, do you 
get at first hand the original designs and creations of Erté 
and Soulié, the best designers of Paris. Only in Harper’s 
Bazar do you get the original designs and drawings of Miss 
E. M. A. Steinmetz, the best and best-known fashion artist in 
America. Only in the Bazar, do you get regularly every 
month the newest ideas of the great American creators who 
are acknowledged leaders in the fashion world. 


Where other magazines show you what is being displayed 
by the shops at the moment, the Bazar goes straight to the 
sources of fashion so that you may know what is coming far 
in advance and plan your wardrobe in plenty of time. 


In addition to these exclusive features, the Bazar also brings 
you the latest fashion news and illustrations direct from Paris, 
and the newest offerings of the great New York houses. 


If you want to know in advance what the fashions are going 
to be long before they actually appear, you need the twelve 
big numbers of Harper’s Bazar which the coupon will bring. 
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Okevillon Freres 


ESTABLISHED 1723 


Spring Furs 
Ci oats and Wraps 


ODry Cold torage 


Telephone 3 60 Circle 
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New York 
(Paris London 


810R ue deORivol: 180 Regent St 


The Avenue at Fifty-second Street, New York 
Palm Beach Paris 


Gowns 
af 


Boston Magnolia 


; 


Tailored Frocks 

Tailored Dresses 

ling Toggery 

Pastime Attire 
Coats 
Furs 


Three piece frock 


Produced with incomparable style and all the 
famous Hickson characteristics, notably youth- 
fulness and refinement. ; 

For all our creations we have adopted and 
thereby endorse the 


MADE INUSA 


Snap Jastener 


THE CORONA FASTENER CO.. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Gentlemen:—We take pleasure in informing you that we have 
adopted the Corona Snap Fastener for not only our heavier 
materials but even the sheerest fabrics, and that it fully meas- 
ures up to the exacting standards expected in the creations 
of our establishment. Cordially vours, 


HICKSON, INC., 
(signed) Rich J. Hickson, Pres. 


P. S.—Free sample card of a dozen fasteners sent on request. 
Address Corona Fastener Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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-of Shops 


May we discuss intimately just what 
Hampton Shops stands for, and what 
its relation is to the entire subject 
of interior arrangement and decoration? 


it 


E have found that most women, and 
| many men, are excellent interior dec- 
| orators. Much of our finest work has 
expressed the intuitive artistic sense of our 
patrons as much as it has resulted from our own 
technical art and decorative resources. 


We are glad to make this acknowledgment. 
For lacking a widespread interest in and appreci- 
ation of beautiful furniture and its assemblage, it 
is doubtful if Hampton Shops would so quickly 
have attained its present institutional importance. 
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From our very beginning, we had the good fortune 
to realize that the basis of adequate decorative expression 
must be the masterpieces of every period. 


LIS 


Then, however, most of the good furniture in this 
country was in the hands of collectors or was scattered 
in individual pieces—and not available for study and 
guidance. 


_ So the principals of our business, and our agents, in- 
vaded the art centers of Europe. Some of our first 
meritorious interiors were imported almost intact from 
the Continent. 


Today, our commissionaires are still culling the artis- 

tically worthwhile of every period and every land, 
with a result that is best seen in the eleven Galleries of 
Hampton Shops. 


In original, or faithful replica, the masterpieces of the 
furniture makers of all times are assembled with intelli- 
gent understanding against harmonious backgrounds. 


Hampton Shops offers a ripened decorative experi- 
ence, in combination with vast equipment, unlimited 
resources and far reaching organization, for the enrich- 
ment and beautifying of American Homes wher- 
ever means and culture are found in association. 


ZL LL A. 


[Decoration Antiquities Furniture 
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F YOU are interested in buying a dog or cat, but feel a need for information or 
advice, write to Frank F. Dole, Director of Harper’s Bazar Dog Department, 119 West 
40th Street, New York. His expert knowledge is at your disposal without cost to you. 


| Pupples and 
Grown Dogs 
Usually for Sale 
imported and 
American Bred 
Over 150 first 
and special prizes 
taken last year, 
including best 
of both sexes at 
Madison Square 
Garden, the larg- 
est show in the 
country. Ex- 
hibited this sea- 
son at five shows 
and won 225 first 
an special 
prizes. 
Nothing Under $25 
Alstead Collie 
Kennels 


Rahway, New Jersey 


Kennels 
Dachshunds’ exclusive- 
ly. German champions 
and specimens of best 
American strains. 
Young stock for sale. 


Address 
Mrs. F. D. Erhardt 
Teckelheim Kennels 
West Berlin, Vt. 


German Police Dogs 
Doberman Pinschers 
For Sale: Puppies bred 
only from Impor bd 
Champion Stock. 


At Stud: Lord von Spicheraberg 


ST. MARYCHEL KENNELS 


789 Worcester St., Wellesley, Mass. 
Tel. Wetlesley 245W 


Fox Terriers 


A splendid collection 
of smooth Fox Ter- 
riers for sale. My dogs 
have won highest hon- 
ors at leading Shows. 
Nothing less than $25. 
Write for particulars. 


Thomas Rice Varick 
Manchester New Hampshire 


Pekingese 


Puppies, 3 to 4 months old 
Pedigreed Stock--Black 
Mask Pekingese puppies 
four months old beauti- 
ful Reds, also Biscuits, 
Black masks Champion 
bred. $30.00 up 

EMWOOLL KENNELS, 

332 Bath ee 

LONG BRANCH, N. 


BELGIAN POLICE DOGS 


GROENENDAEL BREED 


Imported direct from Belgium of best 
stock. Most intelligent of all breeds 

-beautiful and_ gentle. Excellent 
guards for person and property. Grand 
lot of puppies ready to ship. All 
prices. Send for list. 


AUGUST DE CORTE 
Groenendael Kennels 


Belgian 
100 Willow Avenue, Rosebank 
Staten Island, New York 


PEKINGESE 


Most adorabic, lovable, 
playful pets, home raised, 
kenneled, but accus- 


med outdoor runs. 
Brought up RIGHT to 
make the RIGHT t 4 


YOU. Puppiesand grow 
dogs for sale and at Stud. 
Com. and see them, 
write or telephone 
The Home of Nala’s Pekingese 
Mrs. H. R. Mooney, owner 
51 Bonnet Ave., cor, Post 
Road, Larchmont, N.Y 


’Phone Larchmont 4 M 


Puppies a 
Specialty 


POLICE DOGS 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


PALISADE KENNELS 


Box 50 EAST KILLINGLY, CONN. 


| MALTESE TERRIERS 
| AND TOY POODLES 


Largest collection in America. Puppies and 
grown dogs for sale. My Toy Poodles have 
| taken winners for the last three years at 
| the big New York Show. The above breeds 
make ideal pets for children. Mrs. Harry 
2253 S. Croskey St., Philadel- 
phia, IT’a. 


Pomeranian Puppies 
**The Unbreakable Toys’’ 


Whose beautiful mothers have been acting 
so cleverly all season in “A Tai Man 


Stock—beautiful pup- 


Champion English 
Black, brown, wolf 


pies and rare colors. 
sable and blue. 
Seen by appointment. 
MISS LOTTA LINTHICUM 
226 West va St. New York City 
hone Circle 1471 


The dog of kings and emperors. 
The aristocrat of the canine family. 
The most — of all breeds. 


e. Very reasonable. an Wolfhoun 

~ sane stock. Exceptionally ‘Come 
some of the greatest Champions in the count 

No b: better blood to be had for any price. Write or ca L. 


Dr. S. De Sayda, Ex-University President 
Highwood Ave. Leonia, N. J. 


Russian Wolfhounds 


PERSIAN CATS 


Blues and blacks only; special breeding for 
ten years, only from pedigreed selected im- 
ported stock. Sired by Champion EREBUS, 
best and undefeated black in America. A few 
beautiful and affectionate kittens, also S eed- 
ing stock, from $25 to $75. Safe delivery to all 
points guaranteed. State sex and color wanted. 


H. J. McCOUN, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Telephone 463 


PEKINGESE 


: ? Because I am selling my coun- 
to > try home I 
A} 
4 ; 


some 
Pekingese, all ages and colors. 
Send for my list 


MINORU KENNELS 
Mrs. Wm. Sheppard 


Tel. 636 Coney Island 


TOY SPANIELS 


AT STUD the celebrated King Charles 
Spaniel Champion Boy A prize winner 
wherever shown. Sire of winning puppies. 
“ee reasonable. All colors of Toy Spaniels 
fee A e. Address Mrs. Alice Nightengale 


Charles Field Street, Providence, 


Splendid accommo- 
dation for board 
and care of dogs 


Country 
Board : Ken’ 


nels. Large, shady exercising grounds. 
For particulars 


Address Dog & Cat Hospital, 
Circle 4 


te W. 53d St. 


Country Addres Box 86, 
186 Mamaroneck 


are the ideal dogs for 
children. Thev are very 
intelligent and have a lov- 
ing disposition. Have a 
splendid lot of these dogs 
for sale. Price, $50 up 
Address 


TOP O° THE WORLD KENNELS 
2985 Fairfield Avenue 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 
ELMHURST, PA. 
German Shepherd Dogs 
ompanions, Protectors. The 
Police. Army and Red Cross Dog. 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 
Dept. H, 512 Scranton Life Bldg., SCRANTON, PA. 
Member, G. S. D.C. of A. 


ALF DELMONT 


OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Centu 
All-Round Dogs 
Cheice Stock for Sale 
6famous Oorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders 
of Airedale Terriers 
in the Wor 


Dept.U, La Rue, Ohio 


FOR SALE 
Eitel Von Bear Creek 


A. K. C. 238098 
By Bill von Aargillon out of 
Fraulein von Wotha. 

Fourteen months old. Large bone, trained 
for obedience and companion. Very Fi 
fectionate and intelligent. Good stud d 
MRS.GENEVIEVE CHANDLER PHIPPS 
Colorado 


Greystone Camp Evergreen, 


MEDOR DOG SHOP | 


formerly of London. 


FFERS a 

most attrac- 
tive assortment 
of Canine Thor- & 
oughbreds for | 
your approval, at # 
the most reason- 
able prices pos- |. 
sible consistent 
with quality. 


Toy Breeds 
Our Specialty 


Won’t you consider this an invitation to 
eall any time? 

Write us if. you can’t come in; 
antee to please you. 


MRS. F. VOGEL, Prop. 
70 W. 47th St.,N. Y.C. Phone Bryant 6340 


SAMO 


Puppies always on 
hand from prize 
winners stock. 

Price $50. 
YURAK KENNELS 


611 First Avenue 
West Haven, Conn. 


we guar- 


FoR Sale—High Class w 
Winning Wire-haired § 
and mooth Fox 

Terriers, Irish Terriers, 
Airedale Terriers, 
Black 
Ta n erriers, Bull 

erriers and mostly all 
breeds for 


Apply 


leeds Kennels Wynnewood, Pa. 


Scotch Collies 
Bred from Im- 
ported and 
Champion stock. @ 
atisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
ARCADIA KENNELS 
Miss May Thomp- 
son, Prop. 
3805 Lindell Av. 
St. Louis, Mo. & 


Boston Terriers 
$25 and up 
Well marked and 
pedigreed stock 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
FRANK DONDERO 


Mill Street Kennels 
North Abington, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


Wire Haired and Smooth Fox Terriers, 
Sealyham and West Highland White 
Terriers. Also the best Cairn Terriers 
in this country. All ages. AT STUD 
rize winning Terriers of ‘the above 
yreeds. Address Isaac Black, Green- 
tree Kennels (The property ‘of Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whithey), anhasset, 
Long Island. 


Make Best, Companions, 
Home in 
House ‘Stable. 


French Bulldogs 


For show ring or com- 
The ideal dog 


winners at stu 
Haworth Kennels 


Mrs. Mabel j, Riddell 
Haworth, N. J. 


‘*‘PERSIANS’’ 
Overbrook Kitten Exchange 


Where all colors of Reg- 
istered Stock can ur- 
chased. Nothing handled 
but clean healthy speci- 
mens, in very best condi- 
tion. Cats Boarded—Small 


me 
care. Persian Studs at Service. Blue, Orange, Sil- 
ver and White. Tel. 5 a 2821. 


SUSANNA S. BELL, 253 West 34th St., opp. Penn. Station, N. Y. C. 


WE OFFER. 
dogs or unrelated pair for breeding 
sincere dealings and satisfaction. W 
AT STUD, Brainy, 

in the world). Fee $25. 
vyequest. Also stud card. 


'Classiest, bravest do 
dependable, TRUSTWORTHY, 
unsurpassed all round pare by 
true as stee 


ies out of 
OLU 'TTELY 


e ‘‘ONE Dog 


splendid companion, 


INE PERFECT GIF 


registered, certified. 


A splendid bitch already served by 
P TO EVERY STAT 


TIMITLESS REFERENCES. 


bred. THE popular Pray of the times for home, city, country, auto. 
Matchless watch and stock dog. 
Roosevelt poe Rainey. deeply affectionate and 
OR BIRTH DAY OR 
VIBERT AIREDALES ARE SPECIALLY. SELECTED for. brains and brawn, 
hardy, absolutely free from distemper of which we never had a case. 


ovughbred, pedigreed, 


The Kind of a Dog They Turn in the Street to Look At 


(1) Healthy, hardy, moe thoroughbred, rolypoly, cae, sagen | pup pies, male, female or unrelated pairs. 

) 
E IN THE °UNIO 
Brawny, Noble, Upstanding INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION KCOTENAI CHINOOK (the only American 
Simply express your bitch to Weston, N. J., sh 
VIBERT AIREDALE 


laymate. 


romping 
‘intelligent, 


Keenly steadfastly faithful, 
R HOLIDAY. 
raised under 
CLASSY, 


nificent stud. We guarantee prompt 
aN. all over Canada, and South America an 


VIBERT AIREDALE TERRIERS 


IDEAL WITH CHILDREN, 


1000 fruit trees, healthy, 
COBBY, UPSTANDING STOCK, thor- 


(2) Grown or partly grown male or female 


shi 
abroa 
bred international champion Airedale stud 


e will be bred and returned. Descriptive illustrated booklet and price list on 
KENNELS, Box 31A, Weston, New Jersey 


Endorsed as 


safe delivery anywhere on earth, 


Phone Bound Brook, 397 


7918 
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BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. Bee 
if Dogs housetrained and 
‘ 


Every Kennel 


in Harper 


Bazar 


is 


Recommended 


Out of High Rent Section 
_ALL BREEDS 
The 
Unvarnished 
Truth 


is always 
told about 
our stock. 

The correspondent and prospective 


| 
| 
| purehaser—no matter where located 
| —is always assured of best attention, 


that same good stock and service as 
we would furnish our city friends. 


Ours is a good reputation of long 
standing, ours is a stock of proven 
merit—and a service of unquestioned 
difference. 


This all for you to command! 


NEW YORK KENNELS 
East on Street (half- from 
Wanamaker’s) New Yor 
(Controlled my Reuben Clarke, 
and mene —, ‘in your service 
ears 


ENNELS 


er 
male and fe- 
male, in red, 
black and 
parti - color. 
All clean, 

healthy 
youngsters from prize winning 
stock that will make fine pets. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Write for particulars and description 


ROBINHURST KENNELS, Glen Head, Long Island 


Cocker Spaniels 


ROBINHURST 


For sale— 
Young cock-. 
spaniels, 


fam sire, 


FR AMOND CLARK 
Bloomington, fil. 


Sunnybrae Collie Kennels 


Offer for sale puppies ani 
matured stock by the world 
Imported Par- 
bold Prior, the sire of five 

ur Kennels 
the Parbold 


ay booklet on training the 


Reasonable pric 


Washington Street, 
Haverhill M 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


have proven one. of the most 

any breeds of all times. 

ave for sale handsomely 

marked puppies; house 
3 


by m State then require- 
order. 


WM. MOBLEY 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free 
address by the 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


SS RED CROSS 


DOGS 


The German Shepherd pup- 
pies bred by Swift Run Ken- 


nels are smart, intelligent, 
kindly pups, bred from the 
I] finest stock obtainable. 


We have ready for shipment now 
some puppies of unusual merit and 
unexcelled pedigree. Write for de- 
tails and prices. Photos furnished. 


SWIFT RUN KENNELS 


Member G. 
Post Office Box Ohio 


FLETCHER 


London’s Oldest Importer, Breeder 
Established C a- ‘and Exhibitor of 
nine’ Specialist. Pedigreed Dogs. 
ALL BREEDS ON VIEW 
DOGS BOARDED 


EPRESENTATIVE of Eng- 
land’s and America’s most 
reputable kennels. Am now 

offering an exceptionally choice 


selection of Airedales, Irish, 
Scotch, Sealyham and Wire- 
Haired Fox Terriers. Also Bel- 


gian Shepherd Dogs, Bostons and 
Chows. A specialty is made of 
ladies’ Toy Dogs, exquisite Pe- 
kingese, miniature Pomeranians, 
Griffons, etc., at extremely mod- 
erate prices. 


Grosvenor Dog Shop 
519 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. City 


Just two blocks east of the ery Carlton. 
Phone Murray Hill 5061. 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


BINDO, at stud, $5 During the last year I have 


M 
30 Mallon Road 


supplied the readers of 
Harper’s Bazar with Boston 
Terriers. Every purchaser 
is a satisfied customer. I 
can satisfy you as I have 
an especially selected col- 
lection. All ages and suit- 
able fcr show bench or 
companions. My specialty 
marked 
ost 

RS. R. "FORBUS H 

Mass. 


Dorchester, 


SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


trated catalog on these 
liberal. 


The smartest, handsomest and 
cutest dogs on earth. Nat- 
ural trick dogs and very comi- 
eal. Just the thing for 
children, playful, harmless as 
a kitten and very affectionate. 
Always full of *“*Pepp.”” My 
puppies are not raised in a 
city back yard, or crowded 
kennels, but on a Kansas 
farm. They are full of vigor 
and the picture of health. 
Send 5c in stamps for illus- 
popular dogs. erms 
approval to 


Will ship on 


parties. Guarantee safe delivery anywher 


THE BROCKWAY KENNEL, Baldwin, 


Kansas 


“SUM CHOWS” 


Champion Win Sum Ming T’Sing 


MRS. EDW. C. WALLER 
Offers anova noted champion st Stud to a 


Partic 
Beaufort hw. and Lae Street 
Hollis, L. 


Telephone 6406 Hollis 
SOME DARK RED PUPPIES 
BY THE ABOVE FAMOUS 
CHAMPION FOR DISPOSAL 


German 


f or Sale Sheep Dog 


fine pedigree, two and a half 
years old, perfect health, won- 
derful intelligence, good man- 
ners and affectionate disposi- 
tion, good watch-dog, trained 
to obedience, never en shown 
but should be prize winner. 
‘HAROLD HOWLAND 
107 Harrison Av., Montclair, N.J. 


Airedale Terriers 


OT the twenty-five dollar kind. Aire- 
dale Terrier puppies that will make 
winners. Raised in my own home. 
Wonderful coats, and heads. Perfect 
disposition. Superior every way. 


MARTIN F. CULHANE 
1169 Fox St., Bronx, New York 


The Best in Pekingese 


Only kennel in America containing 
four full Champions. Sleeve dogs 
and others. Every color. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Prices $25.00 up. 


HypEGREE KENNELS, 134 West 8lst St. 
New York City. Tel. 6754 Schuyler. 


Dogs for Every Purpose 


A pal for the boy. A playmate for the girl. 
A town-car dog, or a dog for @ country 
. Which do you want? t us con- 
sult with you and advise without charge 


which dog is best suited to your purpose 
Long experience—a host of satisfied cus- 
tomers—prices that are Write us 


before you make your decision. 


HARGOUR KENNELS, Arlington, N. J. 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


Puppies and grown dogs, both sexes, for sale. 
Evenly marked, pedigreed Boston Terriers my 


specialty. State your requirements and I will 
fill them. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
reasonable. 


JOHN F. MAHONEY 
239 Spring St., Medford, Mass. 


= 


YANKIBOURNE KENNELS 


Offer the following noted 
International winners at stud: 


ASHCROFT, 


(2396 FEE, $75.00 


TIM YEE KUNG OF ee oa 
(223634) E, $50.00 
LAUREL OF LA 


NG, 
(223742) The "Plaza Champion. 
FEE, 


$50.00 


CH. OF GLEBELANDS, 
(221912) FEE, $30.00 


CHUN CHANG OF ALDERBOURNE, 
(211755) FEE, $25.00 

NEPTUNE OF ASHCROFT, 
(230854) 


REX OF GLENLYON, . 
(234308) Parti-color. FEE, $25.00 


PHONE 9696 SCHUYLER 
123 WEST 78TH ST., NEW.YORK CITY 
(Winter Kennel) 


Visitors Only Admitted to Kennels 
by Appointment. 


FEE, $25.00 


= 


9? 

“MERIDALE PEKINGESE. 
distinctly show their good breeding. Well 
mannered puppies, with the —e of airs, 
ready for new homes. Choice of reds, buis- 
quits or particolors. Brood matrons for sale. 
**Meridale’’ is the home of ‘‘Nowata Ai-Gee 
Gobi’’ (at stud $25) oan other winners of 
= the “‘Blue.’’ Purchases shipped to any part of 
the world. Prices reasonable. 


MERIDALE KENNELS 


(Mrs. F.C. McAllister; ) Great Neck Sta.,L. 1 
- Gr. Neck 3 


Milnshaw Kennels 


Toy Pomeranians, Pekingese, 
ns, Toy white 

. Bulldogs, 
Boston Terriers and all other 
breeds. I sell my dogs on their 
merits, onl guarantee 
absolutely as represented. 
Veterinary . examination 
allowed. 

Call, Write or Phone to 


Jules F erond, 424 Sisth th Ave. 


Tel. Farragut 


Blue Ribbon Puppies, 
FRENCH BULLS and 
PEKINGESE For Sale. 
Toy dogs boarded. Will 
call for and deliver dogs 
kept over week-ends. Care- 
ful and personal attention 
given to this work. 


MRS. J. WALLACE 
341 Dean St. Phone 3807 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for dogs that are 
= run down, thin and unthrifty, 

weak, watery eyes, variable ap- 
petite and Whigh colored urine. ey ost 
make a dead dog eat. Price, 50 cents. 160 
pages on dog training, 10 cents. 


The Dent Medicine Co., Newburgh, N. Y., Toronto, Canada 


French Bull Dogs 


A you wish to buy a French Bull 
write me. My dogs aré of the 
hiebest quality, as my bench show 
et proves. Some splendid pup- 
pies for sale. 


POCONO 


Townsend Harbor Mass. 


Great Neck, i. 
Telephone 418 
New York 


Also 


Telephone 12386 Vanderbilt 


descriptions 


Mes. H. A. Baxter 


DOGS—DOGS 


Boston Terriers, Fox Terriers, Police Dogs, 
Toy Dogs of all breeds. I have for sale dogs 
of the above breeds at extraordinary low 
prices. 20 years’ experience in dogs. Six years 
with Cornell University. Send me your order 
and you will be satisfie 
GEORGE WEITHAS 

2607 Third Ave. Bronx, N. Y. 


WILL MAKE PRIZE ee 
Standard Mail Order Game 


These Superior Collies are by the English Champion 
ORMSKIRK OLIMPIA out 
of ORMSKIRK SPRUCE 


Imported 


r. BEN A. ADLER 


425 W. 55th Street, New York 
Taken at 2 mons. old, now seven — 


English Bulldog 
(For Sale) 


An ideal pet for the child— 
kind, gentle and_ thoroughly 
house and auto broken. 


This female is young and a beautifully 
marked specimen of the breed, being a 
fawn with white markings. 

Offered for quick sale at the extremely 
low price of $135.00 and sold for no fault 
—a telegram will receive priority. 

We have at all times matured stock for 
sale at prices that are consistent with the 


high quality of 


WARFLEIGH KENNELS 
Lock Box 516 Indianapolis, tnd. 


19 


Boston Terriers 


A few choice specimens, both 
sexes, for sale, by the celebrated 
FASCINATION 
A. K. C. 107292 
Finest head and expression of 
$20.00 Gog = the country. Prices, 
Send coe for illustrated circular. 
MASSASOIT KENNELS 
Box 195, Springfield, Mass. 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


Are Best for All Breeds 


Write for samples and send two cent 
stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., NEWARK, N. J. 


Collies 


The dogs I win with are 
the dogs I Gacedl from. 
Puppies out of Sarsfield 
Wishaw 

reeding from $25 up. 
Phone Farragut 4122. 
PATRICK TULLY, OWNER, WN. Y. Address 


Queen for sale. 


Kennels, Closter, N. J. 105 West 3ist St. 
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‘even with western New York and Ohio 


PERIODICAL POSTAGE 
A 


LAW 
$0% To 900 INCREASE 
OVER PRESENT RATE. 


WILL YOU SANCTION THIS? 


3 BY REX BEACH 


PRESIDENT AUTHORS’ LEAGUE 


ONGRESS—or a sufficient majority of it—has voted to destroy maga- 

zine reading. 

It has accomplished this by passing a simple law reestablishing a postal 
“zone” system tor all publications—a zone system and postal principle that 
was abolished by President Lincoln in 1863, and by establishing through a 
complicated system postal rates that mean increases of from 50 to 900 per 
cent postage to all periodical readers. 

By this “zone” system American readers of periodicals—home, educational, 
scientific, business, or religious—are to be penalized by enormous postage 
increases on the weekly or monthly papers they read, and the greater their 
accidental remoteness from the city of publication the greater is the penalty 
that is placed upon them. 

Magazines have been a slow growth. 


homes are remote from publishing centers--many even remote from city life. 
It is the magazine combined with rural delivery that has brought to the door 
of the countrywoman material which helps her solve problems needing 
advice more easily obtained by her city sister. Through this medium she 
has known current events, has guided her children by the educational influences 
offered, and has been able to keep herself in harmony with the world from 
which she was separated. Periodicals and newspapers are as essential as food 
to the country home. 

“Then again the attractive magazines in every city home means keeping 
together the family circle. To make the magazine prohibitive by excess 
postal rates would be to take away from mothers one of the means whereby they 

have battled against outside attractions. 
“Now just because a woman lives in a 


In the process of their development and 
evolution it has happened that publishing 
is chiefly concentrated in the East. This 
large magazine increase in postage, there- 
fore, discriminates unfairly but with great 
force against the entire West—beginning 


and increasing rapidly until such States as 
Washington, Oregon. New Mexico, and 
California are to pay nine times the amount 
of postage formerly paid on the advertis- 
ing pages alone of their magazine. What 
this increase means in cost to readers is 
incalculable. 

It means that hundreds of thousands of 
readers will be compelled to give up their 
periodicals owing to the terrific increase 
in their postage cost. 

And the tragedy of this 50 to 900 per 
cent magazine increase postage law lies 
in the fact that this loss of readers will 
come from classes and from sections of 
our mation where widespread reading 


ing its repeal. 


resolutions adopted—to 


200 Fifth Avenue 2 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Write to your Congressman, protest against this destruc- 
tive law, and demand its repeal. 


If vou do not know his name you can find it out from your 
Postmaster or from the nearest postal station. 


Get your club or association to adopt resolutions demand- 
Will you é@nroll to help repeal this law that penalizes 
periodical readers with heavy penalties? 


If so, send your name and address—and a copy of any 


CHARLES JOHNSON POST 


Western State remote from publishing 
centers—and of course home interests 
affect the woman most—is she to be made 
to pay a penalty in order to bring oppor- 
tunities to her door? To enforce the 50 
to 900 per cent periodical postage law 
| would be causing mental starvation to 
‘ e: many who have only this means of keep- 

ing abreast of the times. : 

“Every thinking Eastern woman should 
put her full strength into a drive which 
will give her Western sister the same ad- 
vantages which she enjoys.” 

And to this may be added the splendid 
report of the United States Postal Com- 
mission appointed in 1844 to determine 
the functions and purposes of the Post 
Office in relation to the people of our na- 
tion. The function of the Post Office was, 
New York City it said: 

“To render the citizen, how far soever 
from the seat of Government, worthy, by 
proper knowledge and intelligence, of his 


should be most encouraged—from people 
in remote sections where life is a bitter 
struggle on the margin of subsistence—where the habit of reading is just 
forming and the little weekly or monthly budget for magazines has but so 
very recently become recognized as an important item in famidy life. The 
terrific magazine postage increase will wipe these out. That is the real tragedy 
to this nation. 

I could do no better than quote the fine words of a Western woman, Miss 
Arminda Wood, president of the Woman’s Club of Racine. Wis.: 

“The many splendid magazines published to-day,” she wrote in an appeal 
to Eastern women from the women of the West, “are a means of education 
to many a heme where other opportunities are lacking. And many of these 
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important privileges as a sovereign con- 

stituent of the Government; to diffuse 

throughout-all parts of the land enligtenment, social improvement, and national 

affinities, elevating our people in the scale of civilization and bringing them 
together in patriotic affection.”* 

his was the purpose of the Post Office. | 

This 50 to 900 per cent postage increase on magazines is not a war tax. 

Publishers were already taxed by excess profits and income taxes. It is not 

a war tax: Postmaster General Burleson has so stated in his annual report 

when he declared it is permanent postal legislation—unless repealed through 

your protests to Congress and Congressmen. Will you write—telegraph—or 


urge the passage of resolutions of protest agaist this destructive law ? 
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CORSETS 


The very first day you wear a Mme Lyra | 
Corset, you will experience a revelation 
in corset fashion and corset comfort. 
You will not have to “get used”’ to wear- 
ing~a new Mme Lyra; it 1s your corset 
from the very first day. 


Accurate design, extreme care in making, the 
choicest of fabrics and flexible stays— these make 
your Mme Lyra model the perfect corset for your 
figure. It only remains for the corsetiere to | 
adjust that model for your first wearing. 


Mme Lyra Corsets, like all better: apparel for | 
fashionable women, are sold in the better stores. : 
Your model is there, a model you will instantly | 
approve for its exquisite beauty, its superior sty le | 
| 


| 


lines, its wonderful glove-like fit and comfort. 


~ 


Look for the name | 
Mme Lyra Corsets | 
$3.50, $5.00, $6.50, $7.50, $8.50 and up to $25.00 


LYRA CORSET MAKERS 
Detroit New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


— 


Style 3697 ---A model that typifies the fashionable corset 
for medium figures. A splendid example of the superiority 
of Mme Lyra Corsets. Girdle top and long’skirt. Pekin 
stripe coutil; sizes 22 to 30. $5.00. 


Style 5452— Beautiful model for average figures. The low 
bust and long skirt each have inserts of elastic. Closely 
boned back. Rich silk brocade, trimmed with silk ribbon 
and lace. White or pink; sizes 24 to 32. $8.50. 


6683—A splendid girdle top model for slender and 
medium figures. A corset that conforms to Fashion’s latest 
mandates. In rich silk brocade, pink, beautifully trimmed. 
An exquisite, modish garment. Sizes 20 to 30. $10.00. 


Style 2481— Fashionable popular-priced model for full- 

formed figures. Has very low, full top; long skirt. Molds 
the figure stylishly and comfortably. Fine coutil; 
sizes 24 to 38. $3.50. 


Style 3653— Affords graceful, youthful lines to 
the heavy figure. The girdle top and high back 
are very comfortable: entire garment affords 
adequate control of the figure. Pink coutil; 
sizes 24 to 36, $5.00. 


site 
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antiques 


THE ANTIQUE FURNITURE EXCHANGE 
Thirty-third Street, N 

of antique and furni- 

ture at remarkably low prices. Inspection invit. 


BUCKINGHAM ANTIQUE SHOP, 11 East 
59th St., N. Colonial furniture. art ob- 
jects. Rare ln giass dinner set, 113 glasses, 
decanters, etc. Phone Plaza 2050. 


RUSSIAN ART GOODS including antiques in 
brass, copper, bronze: also an unusually fine col- 
lection of linen embroideries. Call or write. 
Russian Art Studio, 18 E. 45th St., N. Y. City. 


BR. RASS & COPPER ANTIQUES of every de- 
scription. Candlesticks,andirons, door ony 
Linen embroideries $1 up. Many ss 
Call or write. Russian Shop,1 ‘Se. 


arts &© crafts 


SAVE THE BREAD 
Cut at the table on attractively decorated 
board and knife, Price $2.50. 
Zoller Studios. 67 East 59th Street... N.Y. 


art embroidery 


HENRY HESSE, 399 Sixth Ave., 24-25 St., 

.C. Knit for boys. Cotumbia. 
af Shepherd Ya French Tapestries. 
New WwW Knit Goods. 


BEADS X STITCH MAT. Canvas Tap., Wool, 

old & Linen Threads. Everything that 
cannot be had elsewhere. Send stamps for pa. 
Peter Bender, Imp., 111 EF. 9th St., N. 


G. & V. PILLORI. Importers of Florentine 

Laces and Linens. Carrara Marble Statuary. 

544 Madison Ave., pean 1939 Plaza. 
New Yor 


art galleries 


R. & SON 

45 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. Foreign & American 
Paintings. L argest collection of original Water 
Colors in America, suitable Gifts for all occa’ns. 


beauty culture 


CHER-ROSE, perfect waterproof lip tint. With 
& without cobor. Prevents & heals chapped lips 
immediately; invaluable to motorists; price $1. 
A. J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


GRAY HAIR TONIC that will not dye hair or 
skin but restores gray hair to its natural color. 
Price $1.00. A.J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

SPIRO’S Eyebrow & Eyelash Coloura imparts 
expression. eoeecens. lasts 2 to 4 weeks. Un 
affected by ashing or creams. Box $1. weeak- 
ment 50c. 26. W. 38th & 132 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 


MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is 
harmiess; nourisheseyelashes, makinglong,silky, 
Cultivatesmarvelously :long used :recommended; 
cannot beimitated.$1.10. E.46thSt. 


MME. MAYS 


pee Speciailst 


50 West 49th S 
Bryant 9426 


New York City. 
MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 30 yrs. Per- 


‘ ed: orsed by 
cians. One address: 50 St.. N. Bry.9426. 


MISS BLAKE’S Pure Skin Food rejuvenates 
removing large pores. 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York. Room 304, 


V. Darsy—-Salon de Jeunesse. Facial Treat- 
ments for women who demand the best. Exclu- 
sive methods; only finest French Preparations. 
Endorsed by royalty. Bkit. 630-5th Ave., N. Y. 


MME. BERTHE’S, Pure Complexion Cream, 
for Massage and Cleansing will not grow hair. 
Valuable information to those having an un- 
desirable hair growth. 12 W.40th St., N.Y.C. 


WANAMAKER BEAUTY SCHOOL, Scien- 
tific beauty treatments. Complete Beauty Cul- 
ture course by mail. Write for particulars. Mme. 
Coyle, 383 Fifth Ave., N.Y., bet. 35 & 36 Sts. 


SPECIALIST ia treating the scalp for dan- 
druff, loss of hair o also scientific 
facial treatment. Pho 3771. 
Mile. Lydia, 148 East 45th St.. New York City. 


PERFECT BLACKHEAD TREATMENT is 

the latest scientific victory of the Ferrol System. R 

moves blackheads and their causes. $2.00 por. 
200 West 72nd Street, N. 


LINES PERMANENTLY 
REGINA D. 
European Gradua 
201 W. 120th St. Tel. eR 1367. 


- ese 


*WHERE TO SHOP. 


~ 


suggestions here. 
the advertisement in the May Num 


blouses 


(Continued) 


$3 BLOUSE SHOP. Specializing one price 
Georgette & crepe de chine blouses, permit offer- 
ing of exceptional values. Bkit. H mailed on re- 
quest. 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 2d floor. 


children things 


HELEN SPEER, 17 East 48th Street, N. Y. 
Visit our beautiful new shop. Quaint toys, play 
togs, children’s furniture. Entire nursery 
equipments. Send for catalog. 


ABSOLUTELY exclusive Infant’s and Chil- 
dren’s Wear. Booklet on request. 

Maurice & Adams (‘ belruam’ Gowns), 
20 West 47th Street, New York City. 


igs is a group of distinguished smal! shops, the kind that are so “yt to 
find for yourself, and so valuable after you have found them—all of them 
cordially recommended to the readers of Harper's. Bazar. 


During this mente you will be able to find a host of unusual Spring 
oO secure prompt attention say in your letter that you saw 
er of Harper's Bazaar. 


Four months, $18 


corsets 


(Continued) 
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fancy & costumes 


FRANCESCA TEXTOR will rent or specially 
design and execute costumes for fancy dress oc- 
casions. Amateur plays receive personal super- 
vision. 104 W. 48th St. Tel. Bryant 4335. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. Any period, 
made to measure. To rent, or for sale. New 

ideas for fancy dress balls. Broadway Cos- 
tuming Co., 116 W. 48th St.,N.Y. Bryant 3440. 


TAMS—COSTUMES of every description for 
every occasion to hire a 
Every rented costume cle 

A. W. Tams, 1600 (48th St). 


MADAME L. 
Peetz Corset Co., 
lishment at 4 West 37th S 


feathers & boas 


PARADISE, Goura, Fans & Marabou Stoles 
w 


from your old feathers. Prompt mail service. 
H. Methot, 29 West 34th Street, New York. 


corset 


flesh reduction 


R. & B. O’CONNELL Corsets made to order, 
Corsets copied. Old ones made new. Mail 
orders solicited. 17 _ 42d Street, New York, 
Tel. Vanderbilt 327 


An Oasis in the Desert 


Here is a charming new knickere- 
smock of Japanese crepe in blue 
or other colors. Simple, com- 
fortable, practical and washable. 
For children of two to three 
years it costs $5. Four to five—$6 


When your spirit is weary of the 
commonplace—when your eyes ache 
from the glare of the tawdry—turn 
to these pages in Harper's Bazar. 
Here, as throughout the magazine, 
you will find refreshingly new things, 
shops whose creed is the unusual and 
services delivered with good will. 
Remember, too, that the HarpeEr’s 
Bazar Personal Shopping Service 
will buy for you anything described © 
or illustrated in the magazine— 
without extra cost. Simply send in- 
structions and check or money order 
to Miss Jane Jarvis, Harper's 
Bazar, 119 West 40 St., New York. 


The knitting basket below was made 
by the blind. Buy one and you will 
not alone secure a thing of beauty 
but also help give life to those who 
have no sight. 


The basket is $2.75 


cleaning & dyeing 


dancing 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING AND 
y 


office 402 E. 3lst St. Branches in ‘phone book. 


The Vestoff-Serova School, 26 E.46 St.,N.Y.C. 
Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpreta- 
tive, etc. Illus. text books on Nature or Russian 
dancing: $5 vol.: descriptive cata. H on request. 


corsets 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, 
fitted by experienced corsetieres. Over fifty dif- 
ferent models $2.50 up. Olmstead Corset Co., 
179 Madison Ave., at 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Graduate Russian Im- 
perial Ballet School, personally teaches all 
branches of the Dance: daily normal classes for 
teachers: brochure,.163 W. 57th St”. N.Y..B’klet 


The Helen Moller Temple. Dedicated to 
Greek dancing in its purest form. Private, class 
and children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. 
Address Secretary, 746 Madison Ave., N. 


blouses 


MME. BINNER 

Corsetiere, is cultivating figures with her famous 
corsets. Internationally famous for thirty 
years. 561 Fifth Avenue, New k. 


dresses & suits 


MAISON CAPRICE. Hand-made Filet and 
Fall Blouses, exceptional values $10 & upward. 
Also original models for school wear 

532 Madison Avenue at 54th Street, Sm oe 


MME. ROSE LILLI, Corsetiere 

Originator of the only Rose Lilli Corset, for 
25 Bagi the premier custom-made corset. 
15 W. 45th St... New York. Tel. 2818 Bryant. 


JOSEPH & DOTTY, 
Tailored dune ‘and Sui 
Made co order according to the Prevailing 
Styles. Formerly with H. Milgrim Bros.- 


SUPERFLUOUS Flesh reduced by modern sci- 
entific electrical method. No dieting or exer- 
cising required. Dr. R. Newman, lic. phys., 286 
5th Ave.,(nr.30 St.),N.Y.C. Phone Mad.8q.5758 


Fat Reduced: thermo electric medium; per- 
manent results. Swedish gymnastics, massage. 
No diet; rheumatism benefited. Miss Frye,Grad. 
Nurse, 233 W. 107th St., N.Y. Tel. Acad. 1106. 


NEW LIFE FOR FLESHY PERSONS. Fat 
and ungainliness permanently disposed of with- 
out medicine, diet or exercise. Rebecca Miller, 
109 West 42nd St., N. Y. City. Bryant 3828. 


furniture 


BABY FURNITURE—For the baby & child, 
beds, chairs, etc., made of wood. ‘‘The Better 
Things. Free booklet. Frank M. Sawyer, 
3512-14 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


YORK GALLERIES 
Gra Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of gratis request. 
34-36 West 32d Street New York City. 


WRITE FOR THE PIECES you want, stating 

as definitely as possible. Pictures 
ull descriptions sent. Mary Allen, ogg 2 

Furniture, 36 Wash. Sq., N. Y. Spring. 3309 


YOU ARE OR INTEND refurnishing your 
home. Mme. Naftal will purchase whatever fur- 
niture,rugs,draperies, etc., you wish to dispose of. 
Write or phone. 69 W. 45 "St. N. Y. Bryant 670.- 


furs 


FUR REMODELING: WE SPECIALIZE 
renovating old _ furs. Our 
prices are as low 
consistent with 


Good Workmanship. 
Nothing but — best is sold 
in our shop. e 2210 Greeley: 
A.H. Green & Son. Est. T3892. 37 W. 37 St.,.N.Y. 


FURS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR 
We are showing for spring and summer wear, 
afternoon & evening wraps, coats for street, mo- 
tor & sport wear: tailored coat effect dresses also. 


SIMON SCHIWERSENSE! & SON, Inc. 
3 West 46th Street, 
New York C 
Furs for Spring and Summer _—" 


SAUER & SCHAEFER, FURRIERS. Furs 
to order, repaired and remodeied for particular 
persons wanting excellent workmanship 

4 West 37th Street. Tel. Greeley P3746. 


ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal 
supervision & at the lowest possible rates. Why 
not bring your old furs & let me ongaeet the 
new styles. M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St.,N.Y.C. 


CKE 

rench Furr 
Remodeling old after styles. 
616 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. - Plaza 7323. 


gowns bought 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used evening, street and 
ware. 69 West 45th St., N.Y. 670 Bryant. 


MME. FURMAN—Telephone 1376. 
3 W. 47th Street, 

Value Paid for Ladies’ Misfit 

Or Slightly Used Clothing of Any Description. 


WE PAY CASH for Evening & Street Gowns, 
Dancing Frocks,Furs,Wraps, Diamonds, poet? 
& Silverware. Consult Us Before You Sell 
phone, send. Mme. Furman, 103 W.47 St., N. Y. 


SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 45th St. 
Tel. Bryant 670. I will pay good value for 
your fine used evening, street 
ashe: also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 


gowns remodeled 


THE RAE EDITH blouse & gown of character. 
Hand & machine made blouses to order or ready 
to wear. Mail orders solicited. 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Stevens Building, Chicago. 


MME. GARDNER, Mgr. Le Papillon Corset 
Co. After years of scient. designing our models 
are univers. admitted to be of Pe. style and 
workmanship. 45 W. 55th St., : Col. 866. 


JOSEPH & DOTTY, In 
Will show of for Spring 
Wear. 726 Madison Aven 

Near 64th Street °- phone Plaza 391 


**THE MENDING SHOP.’’ Gowns Tailored. 
Suits Remodeled up-to-date. Shop Blouses and 
Gowns Refitted. Miss H. Redding 17 
E. 48th St.,.N.Y. No branch. Tel. 5062 H. 


MAISON CAMAS 
Strictly Hand Made Blouses of 
extraordinary value. Plaza ear 
623 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


M. KALE, Strictly Hand-Made Blouses, ready 
Embroideries 

real laces. Mrs. M. Kale, 640 Madison Ave., 

Between 59th & 60th Streets. 
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ROSO Combination Belt Corset, for Hernia 
(laced front) latest Custom 
] 


od 
12-14 46th N. ¥. Opp. Ritz. Dept. 


employment agencies 


SEE PAGE 117 FOR 
Our Display Advertisement. 

Mme. Rose, 13 West 39th week N. Y. C. 
Phone 2771 Vanderbilt 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Cc aepeme-tade corsets for the woma of 
fashion. 11 East 47th Street, New York City. 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hill. 


MISS BRINKLEY, 507-5th Ave., N. Y., nr. 
housekee mpetent household servants, 
personally y investigating ref. Inventories taken. 
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LET ME HELP YOU ECONOMIZE by re- 

your passé so make to 
rom yo 

41 West. 46th Street, York. 


J mS rg 
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} 
wel 
Z | 
| formerly fitter for | 
ed her own estab- | 
t.. N.Y¥.C. Corsets 
Corsets, $12.50 up. 
Copied, cleaned, repaired: most reas. Made to | 
| 500-5th bilt 845. | — 
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manentliy removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
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gowns & waists 


hotels 


miscellaneous 


(Continued) 


specialty shops 


(Continued) 


UNUSUAL BUT NOT EXTREME, our frocks, 
gowns and suits combine style and workman- 
ship. Artistic remodeling makes old gowns new. 
- Von Kull Co., 11 West 35th Street, N. Y. C. 


MADAME HAMAD—SMART GOWNS for 
all occasions. Made to order. Your materials 
optional. Remodeling. Mail orders solicited. 
Price reas. 179 W. 93 St.,N. Y.C.Tel.1969 River. 


STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED—I will 
Remodeling a 
specialty in the most expert manner. Miss 
Squires, 203 W. 87th St., N. Y. Sch. 7553. 


MARY FLYNN specializes in stout figures 

Gowns for all occasions. Gowns skillfully re- 
modeled. Smart waists for tailored suits. 
105 W. 68th St.,N.Y.C. Tel. 6421 Columbus. 


HAMILL, INC. 

made to order, to 
your’ individual taste: 
760 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


REBUILDENS OR NEW GOWNS most suc- 
ully done at moderate 

~y Artistic. 

Mile. Rengaié. 123 E. 31st St., Mad. Sq. 1651. 


DOROTHY LOHNE, Formerly with Lucile, 
Ltd. Finest work. Select designs. Well worth 
uptown trip. Take subway or bus. 558 West 
158th St., corner Broadway. Tel. 8414 Audubon 


SMART GOWNS ANS > SUITS 
rder 
ng. 
625 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Mme. Zara. 

WEST 46TH N. Y. 
s—— Blouses—— Waist 

Authoritative. Styles for Every 


Moderately Priced. 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 29 East 


For women. Rooms $1.50 a day up- 
wards. Meals a la carte; also table d’hote. 
Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet Free. 


Hotel Webster, 40 W. 45 St.,just off 5th Ave., 

ets. Favored by 
women without escort. Most beautifal of N.Y.'s 
small hotels. Booklet. W. Johnson Quinn. 


Hotel Hargrave, went 72d St., bet. B’way & 
Columbus Ave., N.Y. 1 block toc entral Park. 
Comfort, refinem ent & luxury combined with 
mod. rates. Send for Bklet. Eugene Cable, Mer. 


LE MARQUIS, 12 E. 31st St., N.¥.C. Amer 


29th St. 


plan; room with bath & meals’ $3.50; witout 
meals, $2. Real comfort for ladies gar ge 
alone. Write for illustrated ‘‘Booklet 


WOODWARD, B'way & 55th St. Dignified 
hotel for people of refinement. Rates moder- 
ately consistent; superior service. Easy access 
terminals, shopping and amusement centre. 


interiors 


JESSIE WILCOX SMITH’S “Madonna”, 


SALLY PHILLIPS 


pronounced by critics as one of the best; Misses and children’s dresses. _— uses and 
size: 23 x 28 Neckwear. White silk 
Postpaid, $1. 132 Madison Ave. N. ¥. Fei. 43732 Mad. 
HARRISON FISHER—Full line of all his TONI TOGS—Smart and Comfy. Dainty 
latest ‘‘American Girl’’ series. handmade frocks & smocks for tiny tots «& 


11 x 14 inch size, 20c each, post paid. 
12 x 16 inch size, 35c each, post paid. 


gr own-ups. Distinctive in color & design $6 up. 
fadame Toni, 8 East 48th St, New York City. 


MOTHER GOOSE PICTURES, by Jessie 
Willcox Smith. Eighteen subjects; size 11 x 
14 inches; .0O per set, post paid. Indi- 
vidual subjects, 35c each, post paid. 


stationery 


NURSERY RHYME pictures: the latest pic- 
turestobe doy illcox Smith. 
Six subjects:—‘''Th ndman,’’ ‘‘Twinkle 
Twinkle, Little ee “Little Drops of 


WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES 

and ‘‘Wedding Su an interesting and 

authoritative boaklet, sent on request. The 
rowell Co., 109 Orleane St., Springfield, Mass. 


Water, **T Like Pussy *“*Child’s Grace,’ 

“Ba bes in the Woods. 1 12x16 inches 

Price 75c each. All subjects in full colors; 
ready for framing. 


Wedd = Announcements $6.50: 100 hand- 
engraved, inclu. envelopes. aoe dinner 
cards, newest styles. Samples, De B., Adel- 
phia Engrav. Co., 1328 Chestnut ot Phiia., Pa. 


a, over 100 pictures sent on receipt 
of all deliveries 
tan Print Department. 

119 West 40th Street, Mow York City. 


SPECIAL—100 cards-engraved in script with 
late, $1.75. Send for sa ay gars of our wedding 
nvitations. Hoskins, Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LENORE WHEELER WILLIARS, designer 
of little things not found in the shops. Unusual 
cretonnes, early American china, antiques. Tel. 
Murray Hill 5381. 48 E. 49th Street, Oh eA 


IDEAS FOR DECORATION. Unusual cush- 
ions, erg shades, and other = created 
o harmonize with any interio 
Selma M: Loeb. 37 E. 28th St., New = City 


jewelry 


GOWNS OF SPECIAL DESIGN, to order for 
all occasions; remodeling cleveriy done. Special- 
ties: Fancy costumes, Genuine Panama Hats. 
Charlotte Miller, Jane Bullene, 680 Lex. Av.,N.Y. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Ladi 
ed gowns, furs, wraps, diamonds, je 
silver, etc. ail or ’ 
Mrs. S. Cohen, 629-6th Avenue. 4676 Greeley. 


discard- 


STELLA MOINEHAN, formerly of Maison 


S. WYLER pays highest prices for pearls, dia- 


Blane. Dresses, Blouses an@ Neckwear’ Finest monds & other precious stones, also platinum, 

material. Perfect workmanship. Inspection gold & silver; Co Est. 30 yrs. Bank 

cordially invited. 44 West 50th St. Circle 4419. references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52d St., N. Y. C. 
ZACHARIE SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or ex 

press any 

6 5th Ave., New York. diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum. antiques, 

Dainty, attractive* summer frocks of pawn tickets, artificial teeth. Cash at once. 


printed voiles. $30.00 


146 West 23rd Street, New York 


hair 


ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders 
tone the scalp, color faded or at hair, giv- 
ing a marvelous gloss and — tints, $1. 
Henna Specialties Co., 505-5th Ave., N. ‘ 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you vom expert 
personal attention for a perm nt wa 
Positively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer, 542 F itth 
Avenue. Phone: Murray Hill 5772 


‘For TRULY SCIENTIFIC care of hair, (per- 
manent waving), special shampoos, henna 
treatments & remedies made specially for you, 
come to Chas. Frey, 507 Fifth Ave., New York, 


ladies’ tailors 


M. BERKOWITZ—Smart designs for spring, 

in Tailored Frocks, Suits and Coats at less 

than ready-to-wear prices. 9 West 46th Strect, 
New York City 


TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to pre- 
vailing styles. 21 years’ experience. Tailored 
suits from $65 up. J. H. Comstock, 286 Fifth 
Ave. (30th St.) N. Y. Tel. 153 Madison Sq. 
: NEWMAN & CHOROST 

Good fit, Good Style, Moderate Prices. 
Imported and Hickson a a shown. 
Circle 1921. 104 W. 57th St. 


money 


Engraved Wedding Invitations, Everett Waddey 
Co., has for a generation insured highest quality. 
100 delivered anywhere $7.50. Book **Wedding 
Etiquette’ Free. 7So0. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 


“IT’S LIKE FINDING MONEY” 


(See next card) 


tea rooms 


MONTAGUE HOWARD. 693 Madison Ave 
At 62nd St., } Gives money for old 
silver and eR “acai by express (a detailed 
list by mail) for money offer. 


THE ROSE GARDEN, 36 W. 59th St., near 
Plaza aor Dainty, satisfying meals, ala corte 
or table d’hote. Luncheon $1; Dinner $1, $1. 
Delicious cakes delivered to residence. 


R. MORRISON will call and pay liberally for 
rpane broken gold, silver, platinum articles. Arti. 

eeth, crowns, bridgework. cash if 
pene 510 W. 144th St.,N.Y.C. Tel. Aud. 1960. 


SCOTCH TEA ROOM, 21 East 47th Street. 
Home made marmalade, Jams & Jellies. Scotch 
scones & short bread. Breakfast table d’hote 
lunch, afternoon tea dinner. Murray Hill 5554. 


music toilet preparations 
INSTRUCTIONS in PIANO and theory | Eurelle’s Cream Clears the Complexion—it is 
t the harmless because made of Scotch Oat Meal—It 
M ial Studio does not roughen the skin, it softens it. $1 the 
345 West 122d Street, New York City. jar. By mail. Eurelle, 200 W. 72nd St., City. 


original water colors 


Noma Night Blooming Balm: Simple to use, 
Removes large pores, blackheads and lines, 
giving youthful contour. B. Altman, Bonwit 
Teller. Prof. C. D. Irving, 535 West Tiith Street. 


R. ee & SON;—45 West 44th 

The largest and most complet 
“America, suitable for gifts for al 
occasions. 


Mme. Stevens-Henderson, 58 W. 72 St.,N.Y. 
Famous Face Tonic is unexcelled. Best pone t 
for blackheads. Corrects enlarged pores, tan, 
sunburn, freckles, blemishes. $1.30 bottle ppd. 


patterns 


unusual gifts 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies 
and Children’s garments after any picture 
or description: reasonable prices, perfect fit 
Mail orders a specialty. Mrs. Weisz, 41 W. 35th 


SURPRISES—Cape Cod Fire Lighters for log 
fires. Curtain Holders. Match Box Holders. 
**Big Stick’’ for recording children’s heights. Ask 
for circular. Cape Cod Shop, 320 5th Ave., N. bf 


LEON, Permanent Hair Wave Specialist. 
Ten years work guaranteed. 
Full Head $15; Front $10; Single Curls $1. Ar- 
tistic Transiermaations. Ill. bkit. 59 E. 59th St. 


H. BURG, LADIES’ TAILOR & FURRIER 
has opened his new salon and will ae. suits, 
dresses and coats from $65 up. 

22 West 47th Street, New ork. City. 


THE NESTLE 
Permanent 
Hair-Wave 
Is the Original. 


lingerie 


photography 


Distinctive Cards & novelties for soldiers ac 
well as civilians may be obtained from Ernest 
Dudley Chase, 251 H Causeway Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. There's a catalog. 


MARY DALE CLARKE 
Appointments at home or in the studio. 
I shall not be satisfied unless you are— 
Tel. Plaza 1492 665 Fifth Avenue. 


Imported from Florence, Italy, linens, Bastetry, 
pottery, frames, boxes, carbons, prints, e cat 

whise. & retail: catalog on request. Health| 
Mills. 18 State Street, Schenectady, N. 


THE NESTLE 
Home Outfit 

iver 3000 in use. 


Silk Underwear and Negligees to individual 
order. Exclusive styles, refined taste. Hand- 
embr’d in artistically shaded colors. Mme 

Paula, 622 W. 137th St.,N.Y. Tel. Aud’n 8692. 


THE NESTLE TREATMENT for Children. 
Apply for illustrated bookle 
C. Nestle Co., 
657 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HANDPAINTED LINGERIE that will wash is 
something very unusual. rousseaux 
our specialty. Sketches submitted u 

Lingerie Bandbox, 54 W.50St. N.Y. Tel, c 4120 


rugs 


A. MOST PLEASING GIFT for any. occasion 
is an “Art Box” of fresh flowers from Muir's 
unimposing shop. Poems in flowers verily 

62 West 40th Street. Tel. 144 Vamderbals, 


MARIAN SCOTT KEY, ye, 
New England hooked rugs. ‘rocheted rugs in 
Chintz and plain colors made in any size. 
Samples on request. 


For the Bride’s Chest: unusual emb. linens, 
breakfast-tray sets, ee and luncheon sets, 
boudoir age handk rehiefs. Send references 
for select’n. Edith Allen Hall Studio,Stamford,Ct. 


YOU ARE TROUBLED with dandruff, 
itchy scalp, eczema or any other skin affections 
try Pheno Sulpho. Absolutely harmless. $.50 
jar. Hudson & Co., Inc., 489-5th Ave., N.Y.C. 


ANDRE, Hair Specialists, Sole manufacturers 

box. Send for Booklet. Application 
Pastein & Salesrooms, 45 W. 39th St., N. Y. 


NEOS-HENNE for grey. & faded hair.. Any 
shade from blonde to black. Applied in all up-to- 
date Beauty & Hair Dressing Parlors; write for 
information to Neos Co., 366 Fifth Ave.. } ee 


HENNA D’OREAL for Gray or Faded Hair. 
composed of es Henna and Herbs. All 
oapply: harmless. $1.35 postpd: 


luggage 


shoes 


ECONOMIZE! I make unusual knitting bags 
of pieces left from your favorite gowns. All kinds 
of gifts, ete. Bessie Butzel Frey’s upstairs Gift 
Shop, 362 Fifth Avenue: opposite B. Altman. 


LIKLY LUGGAGE guaranteed wardrobe 
trunks, traveling bags, suit cases and all arti- 
cles for traveler’s use. Send for catalogue. 

Bazar du Voyage, 311 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


**SHOE CRAFT’’ SHOP—27 W. 38 St., N. Y. 


Fifth Avenue Footwear in sizes 84, 9, 9 44, 10,. 


widths AAAA, AAA, AA, to D. Send for 
catalog H 8S and “Fitting the Narrow Foot.’ 


wholesale gifts 


maids’ uniforms 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE, 36 West 36th Street 
N.Y.C. Recommended by highest authorities for all 
foot troubles. Built upon scientific principles—neat 
in appearance. Send for booklet. 


BRONZE ART NOVELTIES—such as ash 

trays, door knockers, incense burners, tea bells, 

paper knives and statuettes—give a tone to 
home or office. 


NURSES OUTFITTING ASS’N 
Fifth Avenue 
t 38th Street 


materials and color of costumes. 


SELECT THEM for yourself or give them 
to your friends. Gifts in bronze combine 
— and permanence and are always wel- 


hades. Eas 

B. Paul, aa West 37th Street, New York. New York. booklet and directions in self-measurement. come 

Hair S falict in treatin rey hair with Dresses Collars AN ATTRACTIVE VARIETY of enameled 
Permanent waves. Prices very moderate. ats and to order prons r 28 

Fried, 15W. 34 St.,opp. Waldort. Tel. 3907 Great. Bonnets Bibs S OppiIng COMMISSIONS Society, Ine., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


E. FREDERICS, Permanent Wave Spectalies. 
Originator of the Famous Frederics Method; 
results incomparable. Call or write for infor- 
mation. 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. At 53d Street. 


also 
Authorized Red Cross Garments 
Nurses’ Outfitting Ass’n, 
425 Fifth Avenue. 


Many users of Milnshaw Hair Grower have 
ab tage its efficiency. It promotes growth of the 

air, removes dandruff, prevents falling hair. 
75ce-$1.50; free bkit. J.Ferond,424-6th Av.,N.Y 


maternity gowns 


RS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 


proval. ic 
366 Fifth Avenun. New York City. 


JOLIN SHOP 
Artistic, useful and unexpected novelties, are 
being shown in our show-room for the coming 
season. 303 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ELIZABETH C. MALADY, 33 Convent Av., 
Specializes in buying Spring and Summer wearing 
apparel. Personal acquaintance in N. Y. dep't 
stores and specialty shops. Goods on approval. 


COPENHAGEN ART FAYENCE—tThe most 
exclusiveart potteryintheworld. Handdecorated. 
exquisite colors. Candlesticks, flower holders, ten 
services. Send for bkIt. $60 asstmt. 563 5th Av., N. 


NO DYE USED! Korozone Method restores 
—— color to gray or faded hair. By appoint- 

nly Results guaranteed. Korozone 
Method. 3248 Broad’y,N.Y.C. Schuyler 9056. 


YE TUNIQUE SHOPPE 
has invented the right thin 
a Special Maternity’ Model 
at same  ~prices as_ its 


SCIENTIFIC HENNE application for all 
shades of hair at moderate cost. Satisfaction as- 
sured. Dr. Karpen’s Beauty Parlor. 16 West 
36th Street, New York. Phone Greeley 2319. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE MODELS 
With eal, Hats to Mat 
r House, for oe for Evening. 
Ye Tunique Shenae 53 West 37th St., N. Y. 


MILLINS—13 West 38th Street, New York. 


op uring Summer at Newport, Bar Harbor, 
Saratoga and Briarcliff m1 Inery 
GERHARDT HATS 
Exclusive Distinctive 


hat bleachery 


ats 2 t 46th Street, 


MRS. F. L. HOWLAND, S23 W. 157th St. 
shops for or with you. No harge. Out-of- 
town commissions promptly qnacuted. Chaperon- 
ing. References. Tel. Audubon 3396. 


THINGS CHINESE. Indirect Lamps, Book 
Blocks, Lacquered DoorStops, Compotes, Combi- 
nation Tea, Knittingor Wor Stands. Writeforcir- 
culars.UtilitarianArtStudios, GrandRapids, Mich. 


sick room supplies 


SICK PEOPLE are cheered if you send them 
one of the many ‘‘Chase”’ Sick Room Cards 
or Novelties. Send for catalog. E. D. Chase, 
251 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass 


willow furniture 


McHUGHWILLOW Furniture is not cata- 
logued but we shall be giad to plan your room. 
Practically all the Willow Furniture on the 
market today is from our designs. 


specialty shops 


YOUR OLD HATS MADE NEW 
traw Hats Cleaned, — and Remade. 
and en’s Panam 
Cleaned Reblocked. 


WHITE—46 STREET, N. Y. 
ats——Go 
Authoritative: Styles Occasion. 
Moderately Priced. 


PROMPT MAIL SERVICE 
Methot’s Hat Bleachery 
29 West 34th Street, 
New York City. 


miscellaneous 


FOR RELIABLE ° SCHOOL INFORMATION 


School B 8 Baza 
119 “40th Street, New York 


HEMSTITCHING— Accordion & Knife pleat- 
ing, Pinking, buttons covered & buttonholes. 
Dr & Tailor supplies. Send for 
list. . Goldsmith & Co., 666-6th Ave., N. Y. 
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McHUGH ALSO SHOWS FIRST original 
fabrics, exclusive wall papers and decorative 
pottery. Ea h P. McHugh Son, Estd 
1878. 9 W Sond Street, N. Y 


window shades 


EXCHANGE OF SHUT-IN-SOCIETY, N.Y. 
State branch, 129 E. 34th St. Dolls furniture, 
children’s smocks, ‘embroidery, monograms, 
Unique place cards. Mall orders filled. 


Window Shades, custom-made to conform to 
window & interior appointments. Measurem'ts. 
& esti. on req. Exhibition salesrooms. Ordinator 
Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The Commission Shop, 366 Mad. Ave. 
Sport skirts & hats. New style smocks, sweat- 
ers, dainty blouses, Children’s 
in great variety. artists’ Aprons. M.H.. 8296. 


Ordinators enable window shade rollers te be 
g 


Architects Bldg., New York City 
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E. HAYES, 9 West 29th Street, New York. 
Individual style in ladies’ shoes to_order in 
| 
| | wo | 
| 
| | 
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| 
WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS 
Beautiful, practical gifts for every occasion. 
| | Made only to order. Illus. cat. H in colors sent 
= 
> if 
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The “Fur Guide” shows you 
the safe way to choose furs 


HE ‘“Peltone Finish” on the label of. 


fur apparel assure you that the beautiful 
color, the high lustre, and the rich texture 
of the fur will be permanent. 


“Peltone Finish” guarantees you a fadeless fur 
whose color neither changes nor runs and whose 
lustre is never dulled by wear. ) 


Dampness brings no odor from furs of “Peltone Finish” 
and the most tender skin is safe from irritation because 
these furs are hygienically free from germs. 


Peltone is the perfected fur-finishing method, used by the 
leading makers.of fur apparel. _ Insist upon the protection 
assured by the Peltone label. 


The “Fur Guide” tells you how 


to buy furs with understanding and safety. It contains a 
“Dictionary of Fur Trade Terms,” “How to Buy Furs,” 
“The History of a Fur Coat,” “The Peltone Method of 


Finishing Furs,’’—all in a pocket size volume, illustrated 
| £ p 


in natural colors. Itis free upon request. 


TRACE MARK AECISTERED 


Address Peltone 


36 West 25th Street New York City 
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More a Matter 
of Costuming 


OU know the charming. tailored 
clothes Spring has brought— 
simple, youthful—with an air of 
war-time fitness. Seldom has a mode 
lent itself to such beautiful interpreta- 
tion in shoes. The tailored costume— 
with the tailored shoe. 
Notice the refinement in tailored lines and 
modelling of this Regal Mineola Pump. See 


how the Regal designers have emphasized the 
tailored effect by the trim bow of matching 


silk. 


There is smartness with comfort in this 
Pump—for the ‘“‘glovey”” Nut Brown calf-skin 
moulds itself to your foot. A similar model 
comes in fine Black calf-skin with bow to 
match—and straight tip. 


| 
| 


You can go a long way and not find a bet- 


ter, more timely Pump at the $6.75 


price. 


= 


There are fifty-two Regal Stores in the 
Metropolitan centers and about one thou- 
sand special Regal Agency Stores in other 
towns and cities—all ready now with a 
fascinating display of latest Regal styles— 
and at the Regal prices. 


REGAL: SHOE COMPANY 
268 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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SCHOOLS 


Hl 


Camps 


SEBAGO-WOHELO 


On Sebago Lake, South Casco, Maine 
(The Luther Gulick Camps) 

Three camps—Girls (12-18), (7-12). Boys (7-12). 
Complete equipment for every phase of camp life. 187 
acres of pine woods, 4 sand beaches (more than a mile 
of shore front), 5 islands, canoes, motor boats, sail- 
boats and big houseboats. Trips by canoe, trail and 
automobile to ocean, with surf bathing. Horseback 
riding, crafts, official Red Cross Course and Diploma, 
pageants and camp plays. Unique combinations of 
mountain, lake and ocean. 

Each girl in the personal care of Dr. and Mrs. Luther 
Halsey Gulick, Founders of the Camp Fire Girls. 

Send for our splendid illustrated booklet. 


MRS. CHARLES V. GULICK 
South Casco, Maine 


Camp Winneshewauka 


LUNENBURG, VERMONT FOR GIRLS 

Mile of lake shore. Best of every- 
Free horseback riding, water and 
music and dancing under expert 
Cozy screened bun- 
Satisfied parents 


In White Mountain region. 
thing for the best girls. 
field sports, handicrafts, 
instructors. Sponson and war canoes. 
galows. Spring water, modern ve. 
and happy girls tell the story. 

KARL O, BALCH, Resident iter. Dept. B, Lenenture. vt. 


THE HANOUM CAMPS 
THETFORD, VERMONT 


Hill Camp for girls under 15—-Lake Camps for those over 15. 
Riding, swimming, canoeing, gypsy trips. Our girls go home 
n body, mentally alert, and "re with the highest 
ideals. "Tenth year. Illustrated bookl 
Frofessor and Mrs. C. College, 
Columbia University, New York City, N. 
All counselor positions filled 


So. Fairies, Vt., 
ALOHA CAMPS for Girls Fairlee, Vt.. and 
Pike, N. H. 3 distinct camps—ages, 7-13, 13-17, 17-25. 
Fun, Frolic, Friendships. First Aid, Red Cross and 
War Service "Training. All Sports. 13 years’ experience, 
Vigilance for health and pos dag Illustrated booklet. 
Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 265 Addington Rd., Brookline, Mass. 


MONTESSORI CAMP 


THIRD YEAR 


i J 15th 
Stars to September $150.00 


In Camp there is always something needed - be yo 
: personality is developed through activity and t . by 

operation with is obtained through habits 
f order and of industry, form int - 
® mals and garden. RS.) ANNA WINDLE PAIST 
essori Diploma, Rome 19 


| Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNOWN as ‘“‘The Camp with the wonderful saddle horses.’ 
Campers ride every day without extra charge. 


the Green Mountains, with sleeping bungalows, 
bungalow, hot and cold shower baths, tennis courts, 
games of all kinds, and a private pond for swimming and water 
sports. 


Senior and Junior Camps for 


Tela-Wauketisa 


acre wonderland of. wooded hills and green flelds, in the heart of 
rustic assembly 
fields for 


The new booklet is filled with interesting pictures and 
MR. AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Girls (8 to 20), ‘Roxbave, Vt. 


true stories of camp life. Read how Tela-Wauket campers ex- 
eaees a mountain, camped on its wooded side, made trails to the 
op, and gave the ‘‘old fellow’’ a name. The Honor System, so 
nae maintained by campers, councilors and directors, makes a 
vacation at Tela-Wauket a joy to campers and a source of grati- 
fication to parents. Ask for our booklet. 
No inexperienced councilors employed. 


Your Child’s Vacation 


Do you know the fun of being called by a bugle, taking 
a cool, refreshing plunge in a lake, and then enjoying 
breakfast with a keen appetite? Do you know what 
health-giving wonders are wrought by a free, open air 
life in the wild woods? What it means to sit around a 
camp fire at night singing songs and telling stories? The 
joy of canoeing softly on a mountain lake in the glorious 
moonlight of the woods? 

There are camps for both girls and boys. Choose yours 
now while there is yet time. Mr. Kenneth N. Chambers, 
who conducts this department, will be glad to help you 
make your selection. 


BENNINGTON, N. H. 


A small summer camp for girls. Homelike atmosphere. 
Send for booklet. 


MISS EVELINE REAVELY 
12 BEACON STREET, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


CAMP KINEOWATHA 


For girls from eight to twenty, who ap- 
preciate refinements in camping quarters, 
and cuisine in their camp home. Most 
complete equipment and program, of arts 
and crafts, sports, riding, etc. Exceptional 
value at consistent rate. Booklet e- 
Miss Elizabeth B. Bass (Wilton, Me.) 
from IRVING B. McCOLL, Hotel McAipin, 
New York City. 


SARGENT CAMPS for Girls 


Dr. D. A. Sargent, President 
‘Nlustrated Catalog Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp Junaluska 


One of the finest camps in the 
, south for girls. Lake Junaluska, 
N. C., in the ‘‘Land of.the Sky Many delightful camp activities, 
all sues careful supervision. W rite for illustrated booklet 

MISS ETHEL J. McCOY, Director 

Virginia Intermont College 


Virginia, Bristol 


Camp Grange 
Bellport, L. I. For girls and small boys. 50 acres. All sports. 
Still water and ocean bathing. Camp life advantages surrounded 
by refining home influences. Rates $175. No extras. Catalogues. 
Address MISS HA 
New York, New _York City, 60 City, 606 W est 137th St. a a 
Established 


QUANSET The Cape Cod Camp for Girts. 
1905. Swimming, canoeing, sailing—safest con- 
ditions, expert instruction; land sports, pageantry, horseback riding. 


Exceptional location and equipment. ‘‘War time activities.”” Sepa- 
rate camp for little girls. Unusual results in health and vigor. 
MRS. E. A. W. HAMMATT, Box 5, South Orleans, Mass. 

; Adirondack Lake, N. Y. For girls 
Camp Paradiso among the pines on an_ exquisite 
Adirondack lake, 23 miles north of Saratoga. Very historical region. 
Every provision for safety, good food, fun. Horseback riding and a 
series of historical et. 

RE AND R. R. MIL 
NEw York, York City, 508 West. 14th Street. 


Where girls enjoy a thoroughly happy summer—swimming, saunas 
fishing, hiking, playing tennis, dancing and singing around the camp 
fire: arts and crafts; basketry,. etc. — Companions—Good Care— 


ealt 

References required. Illustrated Booklet. 

Wm. H. Brown, Pres’t, Berkeley-Irving School, 310 West 83rd Street, New York 
A Michigan Cam for Girls on Arbutus 

Camp Arbutus Lake, Mayfield, 2 miles from Traverse 

City. Lake and river sports a specialty. Gypsy trips, basketry, nature 

study, Red Cross acl hog oring. a Season. $95 for six weeks. 

Booklet. MiIcH., Sagin N. Fayctte St. Miss MARGARET STEELB. 

MICH., Ypsilanti, 103 Ellis St. Miss EMILIE SARGENT, A. 


Camp Beau Rivage New 


A French Camp for Girls 


All sports on Land and°Sea. Address: Miss Wimberly, Sec’y, 57 
East 74th Street, New York City. 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN CAMP FOR BOYS 


Where your boy may establish a firm foundation for his health— 
and have plenty of fun. Waterproof tents. Two Motor Boats, 
Rowboats, Canoes, Fishing, Swimming, Baseball, Tennis, Hikes and 
trips to points of interest. References required. Illustrated poole 
Wm. H. Brown, Pres’t, Berkeley-Irving School, 310 W. 83d St., New ¥ 


_ 


For Girls 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Training for Patriotic Service 
On the Beautiful Hudson, June 12-Aug. 7 

(THE Government needs trained women. Our courses 
qualify for practical work in most important 
branches open to women. Secretarial and Banking. 
Citizenship and wide range of Social Service. Auto- 
mobile and motor boat operation and repair. Domestic 
Science. Red Cross with Hospital Experience, etc. 
Every Rae for delightful vacation—Swim- 
ming, Horseback Riding, Mili- 
tary Drill. For booklet 

address 


SECRETARY 
Miss Mason’s Summer 
School 


Tarrytown-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


CAMP TECONNET 
FOR GIRLS 


On our own island, China Lake, Maine 
Dining hall, assembly house, tents. Swimming, 
canoeing, motor-boating, land and water sports. Girl 
Scouts’ Training and Games. Crafts and dramatic 
projects. Personally directed by Mr. Charles F. 
Towne and Mrs. Towne. Address 
376 Benefit Street, Providence, R. 1. 


Camp Cowasset 


North Falmouth, Mass. On Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod 
he Seashore Camp for Girls 

Safe canoeing, swimming and water sports. Free 

horseback riding, tennis, basketball, fleld contests, 

Seniors and Juniors. Good food, 

good and good 


WYNONA 


CAMP FOR GIRLS 


EVELOPS body and mind. Sit- 

uated in heart of beautiful pine 
grove. Overlooks scenic mountain 
lake. Healthful outdoor life. Nu- 
merous enjoyable camp activities— 
horseback riding, canoeing, swim- 
ming, tennis, golf. Ideal indoor liv- 
ing with all the comforts of home 
—electric light, running water, 
shower baths, rustic sleeping bunga- 
lows. References required. For de- 
scriptive booklet write 


THE DIRECTOR 
279 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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JUNIOR 
PLATTSBURG 


Summer Vacation Military 
Training Camp 


JULY AND AUGUST 


Five Hundred Acre Campus 
On Lake Champlain 


Artillery Infantry Cavalry Naval 


UNDAMENTAL military training and 

modern warfare. Conducted by United 
States Army and Naval Officers, aided by 
British, French and Italian officers who have 
seen service in the present war. 


Special Courses in 


Automobile assembling, maintenance, starting and igni- 
tion; Electrical apparatus, in general repairing and assem- 
bling; Ground work of aeroplanes (no flying); War farm- 
ing and gardening; Food conservation; Sanitary system: 

Hydroplane; Motor Boats; Telegraph and wireless; Re- 
frigerating; Road- building; Drainage; Civil Engineering. 


For terms of admission apply to 
ADJUTANT, JUNIOR PLATTSBURG 
8 West 40th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Boys’ ‘Scheu 


FIRST THINGS 
Development of character. 
Cultivation of good manners. 


Vigilance for safet 


CAMP IDLEWILD 27th 


Idealizing of ee of mind and body. 


LAKE N. H. 
YEAR 

EXPERIENCE COUNTS . 

Twenty-six years of camp life. 

Over sixteen hundred camp. 

Not a single serious accide: 

Mr. Dick’s personal for twenty-six vears. 


7 miles of ton shore. 


Your boy deserves the best. 


Fleets “A canoes and motor boats. Fine, big speed boat. 
Idlewild provides 


Address JOHN M. DICK, B. Da 3 361 ae Building, ae Mass. 


32-page illustrated Descriptive Booklet on request. . 


Under 


MICH. 
management of Tod 


CAMP’ TOSEB 


stock, 1. 20 acres. Fishing. meee swimming. 
Wonderland of }woods and water. Reasonable rates. Over- 
hight boat ride (direct) from Chicago. Address 

NOBLE HILL, WOODSTOCK, ILL. 


oys, Wood- 


Camp Mooswa_ oth season 


In these strenuous times keep the younger boys out from 
under the wheels of efficiency. Send them to a camp 
where they will be safe, happy, and well. The Mooswa 
plan is part of a liberal education. Boys love it and 
parents highly commend it. Illustrated booklet. 


G. Hall Cain, A.B., 36 Oak St., Belmont, Mass. . 


Camp Wachusett Boys: 
p Lake Asquam 
Holderness. N. H. Sixteenth season. 7 buildings. Boating. canoe- 
ing, swimming, fishing. water and land sports. Music, 
time every night. Tutoring if desired. No tents. 
huts. Booklet. 

Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 


Fisher 


Boys’ Schools 


P D D I ‘N. J. 


The achievements of Peddie graduates in 
scholarship and athletics at college are sig- 
nificant of the value of its training. Thor- 
ough preparation for leadership in college 
and business life. physical culture, athletic train- 
ing, public speaking and music. Military Training in 
harmony with the Peddie idea—all the essentials with- 
out frilis. 60-acre campus, lake, swimming pool, dia- 
mond, gridiron and gymnasium. Lower School for 
boys from 11 to 14 vears. Summer camp. 

ROGER 


W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 


AW LING 
Dr. Frederick L. Gomage, ee 
Pawling, New York 


SHELDON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


(MILITARY) 


College Preparatory Course For Boys Ten Years Old and 
Upward. Boarding and Day School. Twelve Miles from 
New York City. Beautifully situated in the Hackensack 
Valley overlooking the river. Address HEADMASTER, 
Riverview Lodge, West Englewood, New Jersey. 


Mc BURNEY SCHOOL 


Prepares boys for college and life. Directed by the West 
Side Y. M. C. A. talogue on request. Tuition $150- 
“a wire Porter Damon, Headmaster, 318 West 57th 


has been defined as the sum of 
all one’s experiences. How 
necessary, then, that in the 
formative period of boyhood 
those experiences should be 
such as to make for a force- 
ful and trustworthy manhood. 


rt. hn's 


feriscorat THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


is a place where a boy must be 

“on time”; where he learns to 
take pride in doing what he is 
told, when he is told; where he is required 
to be neat in appearance, orderly in his 
habits and courteous in his demeanor. It 
is a place where character, strong, clean 
and dependable, is in the making. Ask 
about the Summer School, July-August. 
Address 

ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Bex 15-E Delafield, Waukesha Go., Wis. 


games, and | 


| 
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| The Curtis School for Young Bese | | 


Has grown forty-three years and is still under the active direction | 


of its founder 
FREDERICK S. CurtTts, Principal 
GERALD B. CURTIS, Assistant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Summer Session—(July-September) 
An Opportunity for Your Boy After recitations come the sports. ‘There is 
The S the shoul: boating and swimming on the lake. Baseball, 
Thi vd a... boxe the problem of the Sum- tennis, etc. Sailing and automobile excursions. 
The boy’s time is under the direction of instructor, make the pupils’ 
conserved and properly utilized. He is given vacation interesting. 
two or three hours’ instruction each day in the Pupils are given regular military drill under 
subjects in which he has had difficulty. The pa- competent instructors. Every boy taught to ride 
tient effort of the teacher is rewarded by the horseback. 
rapid development of the pupil’s mind. The sub- Parents are requested to enroll their boys early 
jects which were hazy and difficult become more’ in the season, as accommodations are limited. 
interesting and consequently rapid progress is Rate for Summer Session is $250, which ‘covers 
made by the pupil. tuition and board. 
Address Registrar for Catalogue of Summer Session 
New York office: 259 W. 75th Street Telephone Col. 9937 — 
Harper's Basar, May, 1918 28 


hEthan Alien 


TRAINING CAMP 


War Departmen 

Brig.-Gen. W ILLIAM VERBE ECK, fanlius, N. Y. 
Located on North Hero Island in Lake Champlain, Com- 
bines a most complete military, physical and intellectual 
training with facilities for a delightful summer. U. §S 
Army rifles and equipment used. Catal 

Ethan Allen Training Camp Association 

Executive pee Recruiting Office, Saugerties N. Y. 


THE MOTHERS’ HELPER 
and 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL | 


Are you satisfied that your boy 
and girl are receiving full benefit 
from their studies? And (what is 
more important) are they enjoying 
the best advantages from a h standpoint? 

Here is a school under the direction of a successful 
mother, whose assistants are mothers, and where a compe- 
tent physic ian guards the health of ‘the pupils. A school 
for children 3 to 10 eoere. who will be rec seed for a day, a 

a month or a yea 


A limited number of ianaeen will be accepted as boarders. 
MRS. GRACE T. LAPHAM, Director 
870 Riverside Drive (160th St.) New York City 
Telephone—Audubon 435, 8971 


Ghe Yeates School 


for Boys LANCASTER 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY Pennsylvania 


John H. Schwacke 
Head Master 


Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys 


College Preparatory. Established and equipped to prepare boys 
for their chosen careers and to help them decide on their life work. 
Recreation balanced with study. Modern stone buildings. Strong 
separate Junior Department. Summer Session. Parents and boys 
invite call. 

A. H. Tomlinson, Headmaster, Box 124, Swarthmore, Pa. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 


BOYS 
Five buildings. Twenty acres. Prepares for Colleges and Tech- 
nical Schools. Ranks with the highest grade schools of New 
England, yet by reason of endowment the tuition is moderate. 
gymnasium. Skating. All winter sports. 39th  vear. 


LORIN WEBSTER, L. D. Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 
Faculty of experts. Individual attention. Extensive grounds. Golf 
course and tennis courts. Football and baseball fields. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Address 

DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., President, Saltsburg, Penna. 


Offers a thorough physical, mental 
Mercersburg Academy and moral training for college or 
business. Under Christian masters from the great universities. 
Located in the Cumberland Valley, 
spots of America. New gymnasium. 
Address Box 158. 
Irvine, LL.D., 


one of the most picturesque 
Equipment modern. Write 


Mercersburg, Pa. 


MONTESSORI 


FIRST BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL 
40th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Devoted to the scientific Direction of Normal 

children 


3 to 12 years. Limited to fifteen. Sum- 
mer Camp. let on request. 


Training Course for Teachers. 
Mrs. A.W. PAIST( Montessori Diploma, Rome, 1914) 


Head master, 


Outdoor School 
746 Madison Ave., New York 


Kindergarten and Primary 
For Children 


3 to 10 years. Healthful out-door ac- 
tivities under the stimulus of select 
companionship coupled with individual 
attention and the advantages of private 
tutoring. 


Anna E. Chaires, Principal 
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‘New York Schools 


New York Schools 


New England Schools 


Scoville School for Girls 


2042 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Resident and Day 
pupils. Regular 
special courses wit 
languages. art and 
music. Home > care, 
Social life. Vacation 
and week-end trips. 
Qut-door sports. 


Mrs. Helen M. Scoville, 
Principal 

Miss Rosa B. Chisman, 
Associate Principal 


GARDNER SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Formerly at 607 Fifth Avenue 
Has removed to a larger house, 11 East sist St. (bet. sth 
and Madison Avenues). Fireproof building. Spacious and 
beautiful, thoroughly equipped for resident and day pupils. 
Elevator. Open air classes and gymnasium. Regular and spe- 
cial courses. Unexcelled opportunities in music. All the advan- 
tages of the city with delightful home life. Riding,» skating, 
dancing, tennis, swimming. 
Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals 


A City School with Country Advantages 
The SEMPLE SCHOOL for Girls 
Opposite Central Park. Boarding and Day Pupils. College 
Preparatory: Special and Finishing courses. Social life. Out- 
door recreation. Music and Art Lectures. - 
DARRINGTON “SEMPLE 
241 Central Park West 


New York heater 
THE SCUDDER SCHOOL for GIRLS 


316 West 72nd St., at Riverside Drive 
Prepares for College in New York for the broadest culture. Our 


girls meet highest college requirements but they get far more than ~ 


college preparation. The most interesting school in America. 
For catalog, address registrar, H. B. Scudder. 


The RAYSON SCHOOL for Girls 


164-168 West 75th Street, New York City 
Home and Day Departments. College Preparatory and General 
ss Clara olbourne, A.B. 
Miss Martha K. Humphrey, A.M., ; Principals. 


New York, New York City, 320 West 107th St. (Riverside Drive). 


H O M E S c H O O 4 For Giris. DISTINCTIVELY 


FRENCH ENVIRONMENT 
Planned exclusively for those wishing to pursue special studies in 
New York. Exceptional opportunity to ge fluent French and 


every advantage of the city provided for. (8th year.) Address 
MIss MACINTYRE or TALGUEN. 


Catalogue and views. address 


Mrs. E. Russet( Houghton. Principal 
rrytown-on Hudson NY | 


Box 103) Ossining on- Hudson. N.Y 


BRANTWOOD HALL 


Advantage of location—28 minutes from Grand Central 
Station. Country air, city privileges. Situated among 
he Westchester Hills, near Hotel Gramatan. Prepara- 
tion—general and special courses, college entrance cer- 
tificate. Music, art, science. All outdoor sports. 
Buildings—two residences, school building. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Bronxville, N. Y. Tel. 116 or 981. 


m~ the ~Hudgon 


In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Gok, Academic; Finishing and two- 


year Music, Art, Elocution, D Domestic 
Science. Social training. No entrance examinations. 
2 hours from New York City. Out-of-door life and 
sports; riding. Address for illustrated booklets, 
mentioning Harper’s Bazar. 

Frederick Martin Townsend Director. 


A country school in the Westchester hills 
overlooking the Hudson, a minutes | 
New York. Graduate and preparatory courses 
with certificate privilege leading 
Catalogue on request. Address hs, 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. Spee 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson. N. Y. 


Russell Sage College 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School. 


A School of Practical Arts 


education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional. lines. 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and In- 


Designed for the higher 


dustrial Arts. B.A. an SS. degrees. Special 


students admitted. Address Secretary 


Russell Sage College Troy, New York 


Emma Willard School 
For Girls 


On the hills 400 ft. above the city of Troy. Four beautiful 
new, fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. 
Campus 30 acres. Tennis courts, hockey, basketball. Gym- 
nasium, with swimming pool, bowling alleys. Resident 
nurse..A broad variety of work, including college prepa- 
ration and courses for girls not going to college. Special 
, advantages in Music and Art. Practical courses in Domes- 
tic Science. Certificate admits to Welles- 

ley, Smith, Vassar and Mt. Holyoke Col- 
leges. Illustrated catalogue on request. 
Miss ELIZA KELLAS, Ph.B., Principal, 

roy 


——PINE MANOR— 
A 


School for Home Efficiency 


TWO-YEAR course for the graduates of 
Dana Hall and other secondary schools. 
Higher cultural studies, with emphasis 

on all subjects pertaining to the management 
of the home. Country life and sports. 14 
miles from Boston. Catalog on application. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass, 


—TENACRKE— 


A Country School for Y oung Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


Woodland Park 


A School for Young Girls 

Under direction of Lasell- Seminary. Sunny piazza, class 
rooms and open-air sleeping ‘porches. Studies and play are co- 
ordinated to combine efficien: school work with healthful out- 
door activities. Home atmosphere and personal care for ea 
girl. All facilities of Lasell athletic flelds, gymnasium and 
er pool, Prepares for Lasell and all upper schools. 
ooklet. 

UY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 

1759 Washington St. Auburndale, Mass. 


New J ersey Schools 
KENT PLACE, Summit, New Jersey 


A country school 20 miles from New York. 


Mrs. Saran WoopMan Paut, A.B. 
Miss ANNA S. WoopMan, A.B., Principals. 


NEw JerSEY, Orange. 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school. 13 miles from New York. College preparatory 

special courses. Music, Art, Domestic -. and Science. Supervised 

physical work in gymnasium and fleld. Catalog on request. 
Address Miss LUCIE C. BEARD. 


NEW JERSEY, Englewood. 


Dwight School for Girls preneratery 
Arts and Science. Certificates accepted by leading cabianes. Limited 
number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. Gymna- 
sium. Tennis, riding. Address Box 

Miss CREIGHTON. and Miss FARRAR, Principals. 


THE FERENS SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNGER GIRLS 
MISS FLORENCE FERENS, 


TENAFLY. N. J. 


New England Schools 


HILLSIDE 


45 miles from New York. College Prepara- 
tion. Cultural Courses. Household Science, 
including actual practice in a real home. 
Organized Athletics. 


MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER. A.B. (Vassar) 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS B.L. (Smith) z 


—native teachers. Music, Household, Arts 
Every attention, not only to habits of study, but to = pars health 
and happiness. Miss Gertrupe E. Cor 


course. A.B. degree. 
Faculty of men and women. 


FoR GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 
Preparatory: finishing school. 
vanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Certificate. A fully 
ipped school. 


Domestic Science, New Gym- 


chool ||| 
c 


tional unities, with 
lightful u 


8 Summit ~ 
NEWTON, Mass. 


Year book on request 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


A school for girls. Preparatory and finishing courses. Langu 


ages 
Secretarial courses. 
NISH, Princi 


Norton, MASSACHUSETTS. (40 minutes from lll 


Wheaton College for Women 
Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
Also 2-year diploma course without degree. 
20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. 
Catalog. Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLg, D.D., .D., President. 

Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from, Boston) 


Auburndale, 


Lasell Seminary Mack 


Advanced work for high school graduates. Music, art, household 
sciences. Secretarial Course. 
and canocing. 
G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D.,° Principal, 


Lasketball, tennis, horseback riding 
Thirty acres, fifteen buildings. 
137 Woodland Road 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


College —- certificate. General Courses. Household arts and 
crafts. 44th year. Gymnasium. Happy spirit of good fellowship 
between tse and pupil. 50-acre school farm. 

Miss EMILY GARDNER Mvcunro, A.M., Principal. 

Waterbury, Connecticut. 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 
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“A Old Countsy “School 
Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Art. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. 
Languages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Large new 
sleeping porch, swimming pool, military drill, horseback riding, canocing, trips afield. 
Extensive grounds for tennis, golf, hockey, basketball and other sports. 
$600-$800. Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. Catalog address 

2 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 
Opposite Smith College Campus. 


MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Headmistress 
NORTHAMPTON, Massachusetts 


Modern 


Live teachers. 


6 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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‘England Schools 
The Ely School for Girl 
Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country, one hour from New York 
City. Twenty-five acres, modern equip- | 
ment. College preparatory and general 
courses.. Music. Household arts. Daily THE HARCUM SCHOOL fi Gi Is M 
work in the studio. Horseback or iris, Bryn awr, Pa. 
i r sports. eep- © For Girls wanting college preparation a thorough course is offere 
and ~ — and winte P P " For Girls not going to college the school offers special opportunities to pursue studies suited to their tastes and needs. . 
ing forcn. § For Girls desiring to specialize in Music or Art, there are well known artists from New York and Philadelphia as 
instructors for Piano, Singing, Violin, Violoncello, Harp, Chamber “Music, Painting and Drawing. 
~s { Full advantage is taken, under careful supervision, of Opera, Concerts, Theatre, Art Exhibits and other educational 
unior 00 opportunities of Philadelphia. 
f In Bryn Mawr, the beautiful college town, 10 miles from Philadelphia. Stone building, sunny rooms, home life, 
A separate department for girls un- large grounds, hockey, tennis, basket ball, riding. Catalog. 
der fifteen. Work and play planned to Mrs. EDITH HATCHER HARCUM, B. L. (Pupil of Leschetizky), Head of the School, BRYN MAWR, PA. 
meet the needs of the young girl. | | 
|Bishopthorpe Manor , 
SCHOOL for girls in preparation for col- ¥ 
d OTL OO lege or for life. Certificate privileges, 
Two-year finishing course for High ee aS 
School graduates. Secretarial Work. Ex- + Me 
— == pression, Music, Art, Household Arts and : 
..* = Sciences, Arts and Crafts. Outdoor sports. 
Junior Department. For booklet address 
WABANAKI SCHOOL CLAUDE N. WYANT. Principal 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
OU want your son => measure up to the standard of ° pa Gymnasium and Swimming Pool 
Defi in an interesting, attrac- T h B irmin h. am S c h oo 
Sports, studies, loyalty to a larger group, self-reliance, tive way. The very best training in all the fine arts and FOR GIRLS. Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
discipline—all under the eye of an experienced and just individual specialties. Unusual facilities for playtime courses for girls not going to college. Beautiful and healthful loca- 
master—these are among the most formative, constructive —riding, swimming, canoeing, aesthetic dancing and tion in the mountains. Main tdne. Rc R. R. Ne ne gymnasium, 
things in a boy’s life. Some of them your boy will find at all athletic games. Mary Lyon is a big home. Each swimming pool, sleeping porch. ysical traini Catalogue. 
home; here he will find them all. girl receives individual study and care. A.R. GRIER, PRES..P.S. MOULTON, A.B., HEADMASTER, Box 135, Birmingham, Pa, 
“Better than to leave your child a million dollars is to Seren Gables, our home for little girls. Write for 
give him such a schooling as this.’’——-Dr. Frank Crane. illustrated catalogue. FoR 
For circular address, Wabanaki School, Greenwich, Conn. H. M. CRIST, A.B., FRANCES L. CRIST, A.B.,Prins. Miss Cowles’ School ( Highland Hall) arate 
Box 1510, Swarthmore, Pa. EMMA MILTON Cow Les, A.B., Head of School... Prepares for all col-- 
leges. Certificate privileges. Strong general course. Musie, Art and 
Domestic Science. Healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool 
and Sieeping Porch. Resident Physical Director. For catalogue 
address THE SECRETARY, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 
miles fey oston. “General course wi ouseho ence . . 
College Seurasten Horseback riding and outdoor sports Wilkes-Barr e Institute 
Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. School for Girls. Sixty-fifth year. 
¥ Number’ resident pupils limited. Prepares for all colleges. Individual 
. CRESTALBAN. 4 school for little girls, in the sevigerating instruction. General and Special courses. Athletics, Music, Domestic 
,. climate of the Berkshires. Thirty minutes from Pittsfield. 20 ; , ence, Scientific Farming and Gardening, Expenses moderate. 
Fi me training an evelopment of personality. pen-al asses. | , . 
Outdoor sports. For illustrated booklet address Miss Sayward’s School f 
a y Located in beautiful suburban Overbroo ust ou e 0 pe 
SS Merae MarGeErRY WHITING, Principal, Berkshire, Mass. _ Philadelphia, Miss Sayward’s School, in its twenty-sixth | S th S h l 
Guild and Miss Evans’ ‘School year, continues to develop cultured womanhood. ou ern Cc Ooo 
aa 29 Fairfield St. and 200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. The courses include Junior, Advanced, and Post-Graduate 
ae 37th year. Accredited with leading colleges. General Courses. — departments. Art, Music, Expression. and Domestic Science. | 
re Advanced work for High School graduates. Domestic Science. Native All outdoor sports. Illustrated catalog. Address | aia 
rey. language teachers. Suburban Athletic Field. All Sports. Horseback MISS S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 
ng. 
Miss Evans, Prin. Miss CLarna A. BENTLEY, Asst. Prin. | : 
Southern Schools Southern Schools | For Gints AND YOUNG WoMEN 
; | ning September 25 are now being #f 
For Women Hollins, Virginia Hi] 
Seventy-sixth session. Four-year college course leading to 3 made, and should receive the earliest possible i 
A.B. degree. Music, Art, Domestic Science, etc. Two-year attention. 
College Preparatory course. Beautifully situated on a 700- og | : ARD-BELMONT offers a six-year course of 
acre estate in the healthful Valley of Virginia. Altitude 1200 es : study embracing two years ofcollege. Its 
feet. 250 students. 40 as and teachers. e ; well-balanced curriculum meets the exact- 
ue and views 4 
— President, | ing demands of a most discriminating pat- 
Ry, Address Miss — ._ ronage. Applications must be accompanied [ 
with references. For literature, Book of Views, 
and information, address 
WARD.- BELMONT 
: | ar suinary 
In Washington, D. C., Suburbs 2 | nstitute 
2107 S Street, N. W. 
| James E. Ament, LL.D., President Washington, D. C. 
The definite object of the Seminary is to offera —& A boarding school for girls. High School and College 
uates of high and preparatory schools. The for- ism, Short Story Writing, Business 
g, Kindergarten Normal Trai 
e departments of music, art, home economics [| . 
SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., President 
For Women Sweet Briar, Virginia 
pecialists in Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic [ 
Four-year college course. Degree accepted as basis for gradu- | Science, Floriculture, Arts and Crafts, Secretarial VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Young Women 
ate work in leading colleges and universities. Students branches, Library Methods and Business Law. | Box B, ROANOKE, VA. 
Modern gymnasium and outdoor sports. In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health Elective, 
ments r usic an ome Economics ampus 0 : Democracy of life and individual develo nent e reparatory and full Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expression. ; 
3,000 acres in Blue Ridge Mountains. Unexcelled climate. | An Silustrated and carefully prepared ot tg set- ‘ Domestic Science. Catalogue. Address MATTIE P. Harris, President ; : 
Out of door sports the year round. | ting forth the purpose and ideals of the Seminary, 2 Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWLRIGHT, Vice-President. : 
Emilie Watts McVea, A.M., Litt. D., President = will be mailed upon request. Address ke 7 : 
we Mrs. Somervell’s School for Girls. College Prepara- 
For catalogue the Secretary, REGISTRAR, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY Belcourt, tory and General Courses. Two-years’ college work. 
=e a Box 170. Forest Glen Marvland Home economics. Handsome fire-proof building. Attractive grounds. : 
Riding, Cross-country Walks and Outdoor Sports. 
ie rs. MARY BURKE SOMERVELL, A.M., Head Mistress, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chevy Chase School 
a A modern school with a modern course for the modern girl. Outdoor 
* on life. Eleven-acre campus. Social and civic advantages of the na- 
ee tional capital. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box B. FRED- 
ERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster, Washington, D. C. 
4 | MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. Non- ‘Sectarian, 
“5 Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and : Provides best American culture. Col- ighest altitude of any college for women east of the 
- historic Rceandock Valley of Virgins. Unsurpassed climate, mod- Colonial School lege preparatory, Academic, Collegiate Mississippi. Standard B. course. Conservatory course 
sa Collegi Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial | jy music. School of Oratory. Summer school. Beautiful 
ern equipment Students from 31 states. Courses: egiate (3 Departments. iipen air Gadel ball. All _athletics. Catalogue. 4 E y. autifu 
years) Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges. Music, Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN ETT, Principal. modern cemspenens. or catalog and illustrated book, 
Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Wasttastens 1533 18th St. address Brenavu, Box H, Gainesville, Ga. 
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MISS HARRIETTE MEL 


‘sional instruction. 


Western Schools 


School Service 


A beautiful school home for girls from five to 
fifteen years of age. An estate of twelve acres. 


Emma Pease Howard, Principal 


Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


An accredited college preparatory school for girls. Also, of the best 


type of finishing school for those not entering college. Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, Athletics. Campus of Milwaukee- Downer College. 
Ask for Catalog R. ean, Macy D. RopMAN-: 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. 


FERRY HALL College preparatory ‘eel general high shoe! 


courses, two years of junior college work and special instruction 
in music, expression and domestic arts and sciences. Located in a 
picturesque woodland estate of twelve acres on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. For catalog address MARION 
COATS, M.A., Principal, Box 313, Lake Forest, Iil. 


Special Schools 


School for Exceptional Children 


Bvery modern facility, in an ideal suburban home, for the 
- fm) Care and training of children who, 

i through mental or physical dis- 
ability, are unable to attend pub- 
sf} lic or private schools. Fourteen 
miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. 


i§ Miss Woods’ School for Exceptional 
Children 


Roslyn, Penna. Box 152 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL for 
NERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Boarding School: 238th Street and eevee Avenue 
Day School: 315 West 87th Street, New York 


Full particulars on applicatior: 
For Individual 


BRYN MAWR SCHOOL jy 


Corrective psychology for backwardness, speech defects and nervous 
irritability. In keeping with latest research in psychology and 
medicine. School subjects. Vocational guidance. Consultation. 


ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M.A., Director, Rosemont, Pa. 


The Hedley School Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the care and training of children of retarded and undevel- 
oped mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home life, mother’s 
care and association with normal children. J. ROGER HEDLEY, 
M.D., Resident Physician. MRS. J. ROGER HEDLEY (N. Y. 
Univ. Prin. 

STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
The Special School for girls who are unable to keep pace in their 


stucies with others of their own age. ntimate home care. Special 
department for young girls. Unusual advantages. 75 acres. 
Modern Manor House. Address 
Mrs. ELLEN C. Dresser, Principal, 
HALIFAX, near Plymouth, Mass. 


THE BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 
For Nervous and Backward Children 


7 miles from Philadelphia. Number limited to ten. Summers 
at the seashore. R. W. BREWSTER, LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Professional Schools 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
year course leading to BS ey admitted in February. 


MILLS, Principal, New York 
New York City. 


University, Washington Square, 


Conklin’s Secretarial School 


‘Nineteenth Year,” Commercial Engineers’ Building 
37 WEST 39th STREET -i- NEW YORK 


Schools 


WORCESTER, Massachusetts. 


orcester Domestic Science School 


and Home-making courses. Red Cross Work. Trains for teachers of 
cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians. The first school devoted solely 
to Normal Domestic Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional 
24th, 1918. Address 

s. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. 


One and two- 


positions. Opens 


soar Normal School of Gymnastics 


30th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
The war has created great demand for our graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘The Cambridge School of Architectural and Land- 


scape Design for Women. Graduates have open to them 
a profession offering good incomes: not overcrowded. Profes- 
Register now for Gloucester Summer Course 
of two months. Booklet.. 4 Brattle St., Harvard Square, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART of the City of New York 
An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides 
a thorough and comprehensive musical education in all 
branches and equipped to give highest advantages to most 
exceptional talents. Address Secretary, 120 Claremont 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


FOR GIRLS, BOYS 
AND EVERYONE 


Here is part of a letter written to Mr. Cham- 

» bers, of the Bazar School Bureau. The writer 

was under a terrible misapprehension. Of course, 

her wrong impression has been corrected. But 

perhaps you are laboring under the same de- 

lusion. So read what she said—and what the 
Bazar replied: 


“Will you allow a girl to come 
to you for advice? I have no one, 
who really knows, to whom I can 
go for advice. Your advertisement 
in Harper’s Bazar makes me sorry 
that I am not a boy, but even if 
your advice is for boys only, won’t 
you play like I am a boy and tell 
me whether you think it would be 
worth while for me to develop my 
art in some school?” 


No need for us to pretend you are a boy. 
For, naturally, our service is meant for girls 
too. And today there are more opportunities 
than ever for a girl to make her mark in a 
profession or in business. Her first step is the 
same as a boy’s—thorough training. 


There are hardly any limits to the scope of 
the Bazar’s School Department. Boys’ schools, 
girls’ schools, technical schools, vocational schools 
—with all of them Mr. Chambers is familiar, 
He was formerly business manager of a well- 
known girls’ school, and he knows all the lead- 
ing schools of the country. He is personally 
familiar with the schools whose announcements 
appear on these pages of the Bazar, and with 
many others. His information and experience 
are at your disposal. 


If you are interested in some form of training 

for yourself, or if you find it difficult to choose 

. a school for your son or daughter, write to Mr. 

Chambers. Regard him as your personal repre- 

sentative in New York. He will look up any 

school you may be considering. He will make 

all the inquiries you want. He will be only too 

happy to help you to select the right school. 

Whenever you are in New York he will be glad 
to see you. Address: 


Kenneth N. Chambers 


Harper’s Bazar School Department 
119 West 40th Street - New York 


‘Vocational Schools 


ba COSTUME DESIGN DE LUXE 
| resident course via 


“The Smartest Courses in Town.” Design, 
Sketch and Execute Models, with ae “MADE 
IN FRANCE 


ONLY” way by mail and 


BROWN’S SALON STUDIO 
597-599 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


Branch de Luxe 
» San Francisco, Cal. 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 


designing and pattern cutting taught for wholesale, retail or home | 


Day and Evening School. Call or write for particulars. 


McDOWELL DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY eee 


Estab. 1876 Chartered under Reg 
25 West 35th St., New York 209 So. State St. Chicago 


| Wilson-Greene School of Music 


Endorsed by world’s leading musicians. 
mony, grand opera, accompanying. Concerts by world-renowned 
artists. THOS. EVANS GREENE, MRS. WILSON-GREENE, 
Principals, 2601-2647 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Voice, piano, violin, har- 


EW YO RK SCHOOL 


Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers 


Central Park West, Corner 95th Street, New York 


RALFE LEECH. STERNER, Director 


New York’s modern, up-to-date Music School. 
and the Arts taught from the beginning to the highest artistic finish by a dictinguichedl faculty. 
Terms:— Tuition, Board, Practicing, etc. Send for booklet. 


Mehlin piano used exclusively 


of M U S | C A N D ARTS iin 


Pupils 
Mav Enter Any Da 
All Branches of Music 


School Dormitories— Proper Chaperonage 
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Vocational Schools 


M. VERONINE MLLE. SONIA 
VESTOFF SEROVA 
Artist, Russian Graduate Russian 

Imperial Ballet 
and 
Solo Danseur Wordsworth School 
Classique London, England 
Mordkin 
QO. 


VESTOFF SEROVA RUSSIAN SCHOOL 


of Interpretative-Classic & Nature Dancing 


26 East 46th St., (opposite the Ritz) New York 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2399 
Private Lessons 
Classic, National and Folk 


Children’s. Courses’ a Specialty. Baby 
Nature Dancing .and Dramatic 


THE SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 1918 
JUNE 3d—JULY 27th INCLUSIVE 


Personal Instruction of M. Veronine 
Vestoff and Mlle. Sonia Serova. 
Booklet ‘‘Normal Anstruction”’ on requeat. 
‘*‘Nature Dancing’’ and * ‘The Russian Imperial Method 
of Training a Dancer’’ have been accepted by the danc- 
ing. public of America as text-books. They are 
authoritative, comprehensive and concise in ex- 
pression, An invaluable aid to all 
desiring to gain proficiency in these arts. 
Price $5.00 per volume. 
Booklet «« HB’’, descriptive of the 
methods of the School, awaits 


your inquiry. 


Classes 


Ballet, Interpretative, 


C 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 

The Standard Institution 


of Dramatic Education 
for 34 years. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. 
Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 


Room 175, Carnegie Hall, New York 


New York School of Expression 
(Chartered by the Regents of the State of N. Y.)” 


25th year opens Oct. 8th. Voice training for Conversa- 
tioms Teaching and Public Speaking. Voice defects 


cured. Drama; Pantomime; Physical Culture; Social 
and Classic Dancing. Saturday Classes for teachers. 
Catalogue. 

318 West 57th Street $3 New York City 


AL VIENE Authority on 


Each department a large school in it- 
self. og Technical and Prac- DRAMATIC 
t w Yor 
Thomas Irwin, Secretary 
DANCE "ARTS 


Mentioning Study Desired 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 


ALBERTI SCHOOL of EXPRESSION 


Pantomime, Elocution, Literature; Prepares for Stage, Moving Pic- 

tures, Writing Vlays and Coaching. Regular Courses, Separate 

classes and Individual instruction. Dramatic Department con- 

nected with Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau Theatre, 1114 Carnegie 
all, New York City. Summer courses 


Dressmaking Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily and 
uickly, right in your own home) 


fully and 
method, how to planand make all 
your own and your children’s 
clothes rand save half or more on 
everything. 

You can make your last season’s 
Qrenamnae and suits over into stylish 
new garments, You can ao Reg ash- 
fionable clothes from inexpensive 
materials. You can prepare for 
success in the dressmaking pro- | 
fession and have a cozy go itable 
shop of your own. An 

complete course in Millinery. 

Write reat for handsome illustrated book and learn from 
the experience of over 10,000 delighted members what the 
Woman’s Institute can do for you. State whether most inter- 
ested in Home or Professional Dressmaking or Millinery. 


WOMAN’SJNSTITUTE, Dept. 36-E, Scranton, Penna. 


PREPARE NOW FOR AFTER THE WAR 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Summer Session July 6 


Special industrial art courses in Architecture, Interior 
Decoration, Costume Degign, Poster Advertising, Tex- 
tile Design, Illustration, etc. Circulars March Ist. 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec. 2239 Broadway, New York City 
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| AINT HAND-BRAIDED RUGS 


These old-fashioned Rugs are suitable for Colonial Homes or 
Rooms and impart individuality wherever used. 


The: selection includes Braided Cretonne Rugs in bright effects 
which harmonize with the chintz hangings of Bedrooms, as well | 
as heavy VVool Braided Rugs in medium and dark effects for Living } 
and Dining Rooms, Halls and Libraries. 


Many sizes in stock. Special sizes and colors made to order. 


RUSH RUGS FOR PORCHES AND SUN PARLORS | 


From the Far East come our attractive ‘Bar Harbor’ (made in blocks 18 in. square) 
and ‘‘Narragansett’’ (oval) VVoven Rush Rugs—the ideal Floor Coverings for Loggias, 
Porches and Sun Parlors. Various sizes, in plain natural color and contrasting colors. 
Illustrated circular upon request. | 


“Willow” Grass Rugs, well-known and suitable for both indoor and outdoor use. 
Made in various plain and figured effects; small and large sizes. 


Further details and prices mailed upon request. 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Bi was only a little 
river, almost a 
brook; it was call- 

ed the Yser. One could 
talk from one side to the 

other without raising 
one’s voice, and the 
birds could fly over it 
with one sweep of their 
wings. And on the two 

banks there were mil- 
lions of men, the one turned toward the other, eye 
to eye. But the distance which separated them was 

greater than the stars in the sky; it was the distance 

which separates right from injustice. 

‘The ocean is so vast that the sea-gulls do not 
dare to cross it. During seven days and seven 
nights the great steamships of America, going at 
full speed, drive through the deep waters before the 
lighthouses of France come into view; but from 
one side to the other hearts are touching.’’—Letter 
of a French schoolgirl quoted by Dr. John H. 
Iinley. 

Down the little river, which is almost a brook, 
much blood has flowed since this letter was written. 
The distance between the men on either side is still 
greater than the stars in the sky. But across the 
Atlantic hearts are touching now as never before. 

Yet it is not enough that we should give sympathy 
to the people of France and Belgium. They need 
our good will and our kind words. But more than 
anything in the world they need every atom of 
practical help we can muster—men, ships, food, 
munitions and money. Every woman in this coun- 
try can help. Read Mrs. Lydig Hoyt’s article in 
this issue and you will see how. 


FIREFLIES AND KNITTING-BAGS 


Erté calls his cover this month “Les Lucioles’”’— 
“The Fireflies’, and here is his description: 

A blue sweet night of the South, stirred by a 
warm breeze. Ona dark rock, standing out sharply 
against the black silhouette of a gnarled tree, ‘is a 
strange being . . . a woman in fantastic draperies 
setting free the fireflies she has imprisoned in a 
transparent crystal bowl. In a brilliant flight they 
cast their sparkling light into the night’s darkness. 
The beauty admiringly watches the flight of the 
bright ‘insects who, with their light, illumine her 
enigmatic features . . . But the blue darkness of 
the night conquers this passing light and envelops 
the beauty in its shadowy embrace . . . and so she 
stands, with her crystal bowl from which the light 
has fled, mantled in blackness. 

Besides a number of interesting tea-gowns and 
summer wraps, Erté has designed for this issue some 
unusually beautiful knitting-bags that are the last 
word in first aids to patriotic endeavor. 


Honest TAtES Aptty 


“The Wild Ass of the Desert” is one of the most 
amusing stories Albert Payson Terhune has ever 
done—full of action, full of current interest, and 
written with an understanding which surpasseth 
understanding. This, with ‘‘The Golden Goose”’, 
by Mildred Cram, ‘‘The Mysterious Assistant,” by 
I. Phillips Oppenheim and the second instalment 
of “Old Wine in New Bottles’, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's stirring new novel, gives you a generous 
measure of exceptional fiction. 

Harper’s Bazar is still the only magazine which 
gives fiction, as well as fashions and society articles. 
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Dr. Henry Noble 
MacCracken, of Vassar, 
believes that a college 
should be a great labo- 
ratory in which students 
can experiment with, 
and work out, the prob- 
lems of every-day life. 
Furthermore, he has 
been applying what he 
believes with great suc- 
cess. Vassar girls are being taught things that are 
exceedingly worth while—things that they will find 
useful after, as well as during, the war. In this 
issue you will find an article by Dr. MacCracken 
telling some of the interesting things Vassar has 
done, is doing, and is going to do. 


GRACE GEORGE IN CALICO 


The vogue of calico frocks, introduced by Miss 
Steinmetz through Harper’s Bazar last December, 
is growing apace. This month we present some of 
those chosen by Miss Grace George—charming 
photographs for which the distinguished actress- 
manager herself posed. Also garden frocks by 
Lucile, and garden hats by Tappé—new creations 
never before shown. And a page of the newest veils. 


From CALLoT, CHERUIT AND CHANEL 


Among the new models shown at the Paris Open- 
ings were a number of fascinating frocks created by 
Chanel and worn at the recent marriage of the 
niece of the Baronne Henri de Rothschild. These, 
with the new creations of Callot and Chéruit, were 
sketched by our Paris representatives, and the 
finished drawings appear in this number. 


BENDEL CLOTHES A BRIDE 


Henri Bendel’s contribution might well be called 
“‘A Day With a June Bride’’. Certainly any girl 
who expects to be one should study it. He has 
based the trousseau—or at least that part of it that 
meets the eye—on lines of the utmost simplicity, 
from the wedding-dress to the bridesmaid’s frock, 
and from the traveling suit to the evening gown. 
Showy extravagance is rightly taboo nowadays. 


THE INCOMPARABLE DRIAN 


Drian is one of the greatest 
artists France has ever pro- 
duced. In portraiture his posi- 
tion abroad is similar to that of 
Sargent here — except that 
while the latter is perhaps best 
known for his portraits in oil, 
Drian is famous for his etch- 
ings. He has had, as subjects, 
many of the most prominent 
personages in European and 
American society—which may 
explain why he chose Harper’s 
Bazar as the sole magazine to 
publish his drawings in this 
country. Our frontispiece, 
overleaf, is the latest in the 
series of pen-and-inks Drian is 
making for the Bazar, and it is 
particularly interesting because 
of the little self-portrait re- 
flected in the mirror. Drian 
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is almost as well known for his fashion drawings 
and designs as for his portraits. | 


DRESSING A LA SOULIE 


Those women in Paris whose clothes are con- 
stantly watched by others, who want to know what 
is the thing to wear, look in turn to Soulié—another 
exclusive contributor to the Bazar. Soulié’s ideas 
carry weight in the highest places, and a Soulié 
gown is considered one of the very last words in 
fashion. Not every one in America can know what 
Soulié presents month by month—that privilege 
comes only to the regular reader of Harper’s Bazar. 
Look at Soulié’s pages this month—Maytime frocks. 
They are drawn in crayon and are exceptionally 
beautiful both as drawings and as original designs. 


INTERESTING AND TRUE 


Are you one of those people who think the claims 
of our service departments are too good to be true? 
If so, you are throwing away a goodly portion of the 
magazine and neglecting a chance to save both 
time and money. 

Jane Jarvis, who conducts the Personal Shopping 
Service, possesses one of the most interesting letter- 
files we have ever perused. Just to look at the 
addresses of her correspondents is interesting, for 
besides shopping for readers in every state of the 
Union, Miss Jarvis executes frequent commissions 
for residents of Hongkong and Shanghai, Honolulu 
and Manila, Portugal and Brazil, Cuba, Canada 
and Mexico. | 

A man on one of our warships somewhere in the 
war zone sent Miss Jarvis a money-order not long 
ago. His wife’s birthday, he explained, would be 
on a certain date. Would Miss Jarvis please buy 
some flowers and chocolates for her and see that she 
received them on time? This sailorman was well 
trained before he went away. We hope other men 
in our navy and army will hear of our readiness to 
help them in the same way. 

A woman in London wrote Miss Jarvis the other 
day and asked her to send at once material for 
blouses, some silk stockings, a blouse, a manicure- 


set and other things. Think of it—an English- 


woman, surrounded by the shops of Bond Street 
and Regent Street—sends an order to Harper’s Bazar 
three thousand miles away! 
Doesn’t it make you feel that 
Miss Jarvis is as good as her 
word? Don’t you want her to 
buy something for you? It is 
very simple. You just write 
her a note, describing what you 
want, specifying size, color and 
any other preferences. You en- 
close sufficient funds to cover 
the cost of the items. And 
Miss Jarvis herself will see to it 
that your order is filled with as 
much precision and care as you 
would use yourself. There is 
no charge for the service. 
Many readers write and 
thank Miss Jarvis for her 
} trouble. But it isn’t trouble at 
all. It’s her job—and she loves 
it. So if you have hesitated to 
take advantage of her offer to 
do your shopping because you 
have thought it would be an 
imposition, hesitate no longer. 
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A MON ATELIER By DRIAN 

. The drawings of Drian possess more than charm. They possess more than mere line and form, though they are masterpieces of pen and ink. For not alone ‘ 

does Drian paint, rather than draw, with his pen, but also he invests everything he does with personality and interest. His feminine types, their clothes, their : 

. widely copied. In New York to-day fashionable women arewwearing their hair in the manner of one of Drian’s : 

a women, published in a recent issue of the Bazar. His model in the picture reproduced here displays an equally attractive, yei different, coiffure. Self-por- ; 

a a . traits are always interesting, and here you have, reflected in the mirror, Drian as he sees himself. He has been alittle unkind to himself, so far as a likeness 
= i is concerned, but at least he helps explode the myth—fostered by moving-picture directors—thai great artists work in velvet tam-o'-shanters and pastoral smocks. 
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WHEN WOMAN’S 


N ever-thickening cloud of grayish white 
smoke hangs over No Man’s Land in 
a certain sector of France; for hours 
the earth has shaken under the rumble 
and boom of artillery and the inces- 
sant bursting of screaming shells. Even 
the youngest rookie knows that this is the signal 
that the American troops are to go over the top. 
In going, they are to be safeguarded in every way 
compatible with a successful ending to their charge 
on the enemy. And for that purpose, thousands 
of shells, at a cost of several million dollars, are 
fired to produce that screen of steel—in military par- 
lance, a barrage—under which protection they fight. 
Our men, tense and fully alive to possibilities, face 
the enemy with the courage that comes from train- 
ing and a bravery of spirit peculiar to soldiers who 
know that their country, with all its vast powers 
and resources, stands solidly behind them. The 
man who goes forth to battle confident in the 
knowledge that his family, his community, his 
country—with their combined might and wealth— 
are backing him to win will be victorious, if victory 
is to be won by human endeavor. 

Understanding all this, and realizing too that a 
united American front will comfort our Allies and 
confound our enemies, the Government puts before 
us the high privilege ‘of subscribing to our Third 
Liberty Loan. This loan is not only a Government 
affair; it is our own personal business, demanding 
our cooperation and our sacrifice. The protection 
of our men, the actual outcome of this devastating 
war, depends on our putting over this third loan 
with whole-hearted energy and patriotic fervor. 
The six-day barrage, which preceded a recent 
British victory on the Western front, cost the-men 
and women of Great Britain sixty- -three million, 
seven hundred and ninety thousand, two hundred 
and thirty-five dollars! Truly, a sum overwhelming 
to the average mind, but it saved the lives of thou- 
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By JULIA 


sands of husbands, sons and fathers, and every 
citizen who subscribed to the last British Victory 
Loan helped to save those men from death, mutila- 
tion or capture. Could any sacrifice of income or 
savings be deemed too great when the Minister of 
War made public the result of that battle? 


Patriotism in its truest, deepest sense is demand- 


ing of the American woman that she place herself 
and her resources at the disposal of her country. 
Too much stress has been laid, perhaps, since the 
declaration of war, on our duty to our Government, 
and not nearly enough on the fact that our Govern- 
ment and our country are one and the same. To 
the American woman, whose life is bounded by the 
four walls of her home and whose heart is filled 
satisfactorily by the needs of her immediate family, 
the very term ‘‘Government”’ lacks all personal 
appeal. It is well-nigh impossible for her to thrill 
at the thought that her services and dollars are 
needed by an organization which apparently never 
touches her life or the lives of those about her. 
Round about us to-day are thousands of women 
whose vision never leaps beyond the limits of their 
immediate community—a condition un- 
doubtedly to their failure to realize that the Govern- 
ment is their country and their country is them- 
selves. 

The war is bringing home the too long-dis- 
regarded truth that, being one country geographic- 
ally and politically, we must become one people 
spiritually, and a people whose sole aim it is to 
fight to victory. As we women and our children go 
about our daily tasks in peace and safety, hundreds 
of men are dying every day on those frightful, trench- 
scarred battle-fields of Europe. Thousands have 
rendered up their lives to avenge the death and dis- 
honor of their women and children, who once went 
about their daily tasks in apparent safety. Our 
own countrymen are shedding their blood in order 
that a like fate may not come close to us. 
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MIGHT 


Mrs. Lydig Hoyt is a member 
of the Women’s Liberty Loan 
Commitee of the Second Fed- 
eral Reserve District. Lieu- 
tenant Hoyt has been at Cam p 
Uptown with his regiment, 
the 305th Field Artillery. 


GEISLER & ANOREWS 


IS. 


America’s rights and honor may be defended by 
her soldiers on land and her sailors on the sea, but 
these defenders must in turn be supported by the 
men and women ‘“‘back home”, who form our last 
lines of defense. It is therefore from our first lines 
of defense that the call comes to the women of 
America to work, to save, to economize, in order 
to give generous financial support to their 
country. 

Upon the American woman’s performance of the 
duty laid upon her depends the lives of untold 
numbers of men and women, the fate of many 
nations, the preservation of humanity itself. To 
the woman whose outlook is still narrowed by her 
environment, the-knowledge that her own home, 
her own country is threatened, must be forced 
upon her. - Then she will be ready and eager to do 
her full share, not only “her bit”, toward making 
the Third Liberty Loan the most overwhelming 
success of the war. 

The woman, who with difficulty makes her 
small income meet the constantly increasing cost of 
living, looks bewildered when told that the Govern- 
ment—her country—is spending more than twenty- 
five billion dollars in this first fifteen months of war. 
Few women can comprehend what the raising and 
spending of this amount of money means. That 
the country, as represented by more than thirteen 
million bondholders, has raised almost six billion 
dollars through its two Liberty Loans is a matter of 
record. We are now asked to raise three billions 
more. And we are going to do it! But every 
woman in this country of ours must live ever with 
the thought that the more prompt and efficient she 
is in doing her part, the more quickly will the war 
end and our men be brought safely home. 

In order that the American people may know 
how and where the money they lend to their country 
is spent, the Treasury Department publishes a full 
report from time to time. Reduced to its lowest 
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MISS ELIZABETH SANDS 


Daughter of Mrs. Frederic P. Sands of Newport, and 
granddaughter of the late Admiral Simpson, ts one of 
the younger members of the Newport Red Cross, whose 
efforts are concentrated on helping the enlisted men of 
the navy. Miss Sands and her sister, Mrs. Lorillard 
Spencer, are faithful supporters of the Navy Club 
? | founded last season by summer residents of Newport. 


MISS LEILA BURDEN 


Is one of this year's many débutantes whose season 
was turned topsyturvy by our entrance into the war; 
large parties being given up, she is devoting herself to 
war work of various forms. Miss Burden is a 
daughter of Mrs. Joseph Warren Burden, and a 
sister of Lieutenant Durden who married Miss 
Margery Maude, daughter of Cyril Maude, last July. 
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Tra L. 
MISS GERTRUDE CARRERE 

Daughier of Mrs. Sidney L. Carrére, whose engagement to H. Maynard Dickin- 

son, son of the Jay Rogers Dickinsons, of Providence, was announced in March. 


terms, it is a very simple report, although it concerns business of a bigness that has never 
before been dreamed of in this land of ‘“‘big business’. The housewife in studying it 
finds that where she feeds one man, her country is feeding, or planning to feed, house, 
clothe and arm one million anda half. Figures change from day today. Under present 
conditions an infantry division—twenty-seven thousand men—when ready to sail costs, 
for equipment, clothes and eating utensils, something over four million, three hundred 
thousand dollars. In auditing his food bills for the year just closed, Uncle Sam finds 
that it is costing more than one hundred and ninety million dollars to feed his boys in 
camp and cantonment. It is estimated that we are spending at the rate of four 
million, eight hundred thousand dollars each month for rifles, and forty-five million 
dollars are being spent to build ordnance powder-plants throughout the country. 

Who of us, throughout the country, has not heard of the horrors of the gas attacks, one 
of the several new frightfulnesses of this world-war? Many of us have seen the foreign 
victims of this poisonous gas, who have come to America to recuperate. The mother 
who has sent her-son, the wife whose husband is facing the foe, will draw easier breaths 
when told that their country is spending fifty million dollars on gas masks of a model 
considered by experts to be the best in existence. When a one-hundred-dollar Liberty 
Bond -will buy eight of these life-saving masks, what woman will look twice at her 
savings account? 

But we are not depending on masks alone to protect our men—the United States 
has appropriated thirty-seven million dollars to build great plants for the manufacture 
of war gas. Experts, loaned to us by the French and British Governments, are 
training our men in its use, and also in the methods devised for detecting the creeping 
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MRS. CHARLES DE LOOSEY OELRICHS AND HER DAUGHTER DE LOOSEY 


Being the daughter of the late Lieutenant Frank Turnbull of Morristown, New Jersey, and sister of Lieutenant Archibald Turnbull, U.S. N., Mrs. Oclrichs 


is naturaily deeply interested in the naval branch of the service. 


poison sent afloat by: the enemy.~ With the gas now 
used by the Germans, a mask is of no value five 
seconds after the alarm is given, therefore the man 
who wastes one second is lost. In every detail; our 
country is prepared to meet the enemy on his own 
ground, and this must be, even though, as women, 
we may shudder at some of these details. 

There is no romance in figures we are told, but the 
woman who studies the cold statistics published by 
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the War Department finds food for thought, and 
even suggestions of the romance that tinges much 
of our modern business. Thirty-two camps and 
cantonments for the army are but a part of the 
great building scheme outlined by the War and 
Treasury Departments. Two hundred million dollars 
have been expended that these enormous gathering 
places shall be livable, comfortable and sanitary. A 
very large proportion of our Liberty Loan dollars 
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This spring Mrs. Oclrichs is adding the Women’s Land Army to her list of war activities. 


has been spent to make these camps as healthful 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. The 
science of sanitation has greatly advanced during 
the past decade, and every invention, every safe- 
guard that sanitary experts can devise, has been 
placed in these army cities. 

Then there are the hospitals. The woman who is 
oppressed by the wealth we are devoting to seem- 

(Continued on page 132) 
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“6 SAY, Pamela, who is this secretary, and why 
has she descended on us?” | 
The speaker was Desmond Mannering. 
He was sitting on the edge of a much dilapi- 
dated armchair in the room which had been 
the twins’ ‘“‘den” from their childhood; in 
‘which Pamela’s governess even, before the girl’s 
school years, was allowed only an occasional and 
precarious footing. Here Pamela dabbled in 
photography, made triumphant piles of the socks 
and mittens she kept from her father’s eye, read 
history, novels and poetry, and wrote to her school 
friends and the boys she had met in Scotland. 
Ranged along the mantelpiece were numbers of 
snapshots—groups and single figures—taken by 
her, with results that showed her no great per- 
former. 

At the moment, however, Pamela was engaged in 
marking Desmond’s socks. She was very jealous 
of her sisterly prerogative in the matter of Des- 
mond’s kit, and personal affairs generally. Forest 
was the only person she would allow to advise her, 
and one or two innocent suggestions made that 
morning by her new chaperon had produced a 
good deal of irritation. 

Pamela looked up with a flushed countenance. 

“TI believe father did it specially that he might 
be able to tell Alice and Margaret that he hadn’t 
a farthing for their war charities.” 
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OLD WINE 


IN; BOTTLES 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


stv@ted by tWialter H. Eoverctt 


THE STORY —In September, 1016, Sir Henry Chick- 
sands, chairman of an English County War <A gricul- 
tural Committee, undertakes to present to Squire Man- 
nering, of Mannering Hall, certain wishes of the com- 
mittee. The Squire’s opposition to all war measures is 
well known, but Sir Henry hopes to convince him that the 


submarine campaign threatens a food famine and that he. 


must cooperate in an effort to increase land production. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Defense of the 
Realm Act, the committee asks the Squire to dis possess 
three of his tenant farmers and to break up fifty acres of 
his park for planting. The Squire refuses, asserting 
that he is not in sym pathy with the war; that his two sons 
have enlisted in defiance of his wishes; and that he will 
resist any infringement of his personal rights. Further- 
more, if Sir Henry persists in enforcing the committee’s 
demands, the engagement existing between his elder son, 
Aubrey, and Sir Henry's daughter, Beryl, must be 
broken. Baffled and angry, Sir Henry departs, where- 
upon the Squire informs his daughter, Pamela, that all 
communication between the Chicksands and Mannering 
families is at an end. Though his estate is badly run 
down and he is in debt, the Squire continues to expend 
large sums on Greek antiquities, and even acquires a new 
and expensive secretary, who is an excellent Greek scholar. 
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“You mean because she costs so much money?” 


“Two hundred and fifty,” said Pamela drily. 
“My hat!—and her keep! I call that mean of 


father,’ said Desmond indignantly. ‘‘ You can’t 


go tick with a secretary. It means cash. There’ll 
never be anything for you, Pam, and nothing for 
the garden. The two old fellows. that were work- 
ing here last week have been turned off, Forest 
tells me.” 

“Father expects me to do the garden,” said 
Pamela, with rather pinched lips. 

“Well, jolly good thing!” laughed her brother. 
“Do you a lot of good, Pam. You never get half 
enough exercise.” 

“T wouldn’t mind if I were paid wages and could 
spend the money as I liked.” 

“Poor old Pam! It is hard lines.* I heard father 
tell the rector he’d spent eighteen hundred at that 
sale.” 

“And I’m ashamed to face.any of the trades- 
men,” said Pamela fiercely. ‘‘Why they go on 
trusting us I don’t know.” 

Desmond looked out of window with a puckered 
brow—a slim figure in his cadet’s uniform. To 
judge from a picture on the wall behind his head, 
an enlarged photograph of the late Mrs. Manner- 
ing taken a year before the birth of the twins—an 
event which had cost the mother her life—Desmond 
resembled her rather than his father. In both 
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‘‘Tf this thing you ask me to sign is to hurt Major Mannering,’ 


faces there was the same smiling youthfulness, 
combined—as indeed also:in Pamela—with some- 
thing that entirely banished any suggestion of in- 
sipidity, something that seemed to say, ‘‘ There is 
a soul here—and a brain.”’ It had sometimes oc- 
curred, in a dreamy way to Pamela, to connect 
that smile on her mother’s face with a line in a 
poem of Browning’s, which she had learned for 
recitation at school. 


“This grew; I gave commands; 
“Then all smiles stopped together!” 


Iiad her mother been happy? That her children 
could never know. 

Desmond’s cotintenance however soon cleared. 
It was impossible for him to frown for long on any 


subject. He was very sorry for “old Pam”... His 
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father’s opinions and behavior were too queer for 
words. He would be jolly worried if he had to stay 
long at home, like Pamela. But then he wasn’t 
going to be long at home. He was going off to his 
artillery camp in three days, and the thought filled 
him with a restless and impatient delight. At the 
same time he was more tolerant of his father than 
Pamela was—though he could not, for the life of 
him, have told why. 

“Desmond, give me your foot,”” Pamela presently 
commanded. 

The boy bared his foot obediently, and held it 
out while Pamela tried on a sock she had just 
finished knitting on a new pattern. 

‘I’m not very good at it,” sighed Pamela, frown- 
ing perplexedly. ‘‘Are you sure you can wear 
them, Demmy?”’ 

_ “Wear them? Ripping!” said the boy, survey- 
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Elizabeth said, ‘‘I refuse’’ 


ing his foot at different angles. ‘‘But you know, 
Pam, I can’t take half the things you want me to 
take. What on earth did you get me a Gieve 
waistcoat for?” 

‘“‘How do you know you aren’t going to Mesopo- 
tamia?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know; but I don’t somehow think 
it’s very likely. They get their drafts from Egypt, 
and there’s lots of artillery there.” 

Pamela remembered with annoyance that her 
father’s secretary, Miss Bremerton, had gently 
hinted the same thing when the Gieve waistcoat 
had been unpacked in her presence. It was true, 
of course, that she had a brother fighting under 
General Maude. That no doubt did give her a 
modest right to speak. 

“How old do you think she is?” said Desmond, 

(Continued on page 98) 
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HAT relation does the woman’s college 

bear to the life of the nation, particu- 

larly at a time when the nation is in- 

volved in a great war? My belief is 

that all colleges in general, and Vassar 

: College in particular, should be ex- 

perimental laboratories, where theories, founded on 

sane, sound reasoning and promulgated by an ac- 

cepted authority, may be thoroughly demonstrated. 

I should like to see Vassar as a great experimental 

station, a sort of proving-grgund. This, broadly 
speaking, is the “Vassar Idea’”’. 

The application of my theory cannot, of neces- 
sity, be a matter of hasty decision or sudden in- 
— Neither is it so radical nor so foreign to 
the spirit and tradition of Vassar as it may seem. 
Matthew Vassar was a man whose freedom of mind 
from the many restraining conventions of his day 
was most amazing. His diary, a quaintly spelled 
compilation of maxims and thoughts, expresses 
picturesquely his radical turn of mind. In one of 
the most sentimental periods of the world’s history 
he wrote, “What is generally taught in schools 
tends about as much toward discipline, self-knowl- 
edge, self-preservation or complete living as the 
fact ‘My Neighbor’s Cat Kittened Yesterday’.” 

One has but to read this old book and letters and 
documents, left by this striking personality, to be 
convinced that were he living to-day, Matthew 
Vassar, son of uneducated English emigrants, him- 
self a tanner’s apprentice and later a brewer of ale, 
would be heart and soul in sympathy with the 
“Vassar Idea”. For the present, at least during 
our country’s participation in the war, our experi- 
ments will be along the lines of woman’s war work. 

The college is just rounding out its first war year, 
and, with certain experiments or theories demon- 
strated, we look pleasurably back upon the past 


and hopefully toward the future. Until the entrance . 


of this country into the war, our eleven hundred 
students, representing homes in almost every State 
of the Union, were fairly divided in their opinions 
on the war and our national relationship to it. 
Our participation in the conflict assured, the student 
body took a census of resources and within a short 


time the services which each student could render 


were matters of systematic record. All under- 
stood, however, that this was but the beginning. 
With the progress of the war, and a constantly 
increasing knowledge of the work demanded of 
European women, the need arose for a clearer 
understanding of just what our young American 
women could and should do in this hour of peril. 
Could they take the places of men on the farm, in 
factory, bank, shop and office? Part, at least, of 
this question Vassar has attempted to answer. 
Early last spring a call came from the Govern- 
ment for more farm produce. More produce meant 
more farm labor. Men were leaving the fields; 
where could help be secured? The New York 
State Commissioner of Education, John Finley, 
suggested college girls. Vassar College had a farm 
of nearly seven hundred acres, and a number of 
girls eagerly begged us to try the experiment. 
From the large number of applicants, twelve were 
finally weeded out and engaged to work at prevailing 
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HENRY NOBLE. 


President of Vassar College 


farm wages for eight hours a day. No effort was 
made to minimize the difficulties they would en- 
counter: they were told that the work would be 
hard and of a nature to which none of them was 
accustomed; that hours would be long and that 
those who signed up for the season must stick it 
out. Nevertheless, each one of the twelve con- 
tracted for the entire summer, and no one fell out 
during her term of service. All of last year’s 
laborers have applied for this year, despite the fact 
that they now know from experience what they 
are facing. They know that farm labor is back- 
breaking, hand-blistering; but they also know that 
the work they do is of actual practical value to the 
country, and because of its value is more patriotic 
than many easier forms of service. The great 
success of the experiment is proved by tabulated 
figures, acres and bushels, dollars and cents. 

This summer one hundred and fifty student farm- 
ers will be employed; they will work not only the 
Vassar farm and dairy, but neighboring Dutchess 
County estates, whose owners have requested our 
assistance. Such outside farms must be within 
motoring distance of the college, for our ‘‘farmer- 
ettes’’ are required to live on the campus. Every 
morning at four-thirty, they will troop merrily 
off to the fields, blister their hands, tan their skins 
and acquire a vulgar appetite. What if they do 
“drop from fatigue’? when their day’s work is 
done, too weary to read, sew or even “dress up ”’! 
And you and I can hear some one saying, “‘What 
a change for Vassar! The founder and his ‘lady 
teachers’ must be turning in their graves.” 


‘THE founder’s quaint old diary is sufficient answer 

tosuch comment. Matthew Vassar meant his col- 
lege to serve the life of its time rather than be served, 
nor would he impoée limitations. “It is in vain to 
educate woman’s power of thought and then limit 
the opperation,” he wrote in 1861, and a little later, 
“There must not be, and there will not be with my 
consent, a nursery opened in Vassar Female College 
for mere sinecures. Nothing is so destructive to my 
bee apiary .at Springside as the confounded old 
Drone bees. They neither gather honey themselves, 
nor let those that would be busy work.” 

Undeniably, Matthew Vassar would approve of 
the new branches of work undertaken to-day by the 
college he founded in that first year of the Civil 
War, fifty-six years ago. The farming course, if 
such it may be called, is no sinecure; certainly it is 
no place for drones. The work in detail includes 
plowing, tilling, planting, cultivating, mowing, 
drying and canning, with occasional interludes of 
dairy work. During March, April and May enlisted 
students assist in caring for the college grounds, a 
sort of apprenticeship for the greater task confront- 
ing them when the term closes. 

Just here it may be pertinent to explain that all 
the general war activities are controlled by a War 
Service Committee, with a student chairman and 
the president of the college as an honorary member. 
All suggestions must be approved by this body 
before being put to the test of actual application. 
In our first flush of enthusiasm, while avoiding 
experiments in sensational and ostentatious forms 
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Lhe Vassar Uni?‘ 
in aclive service 


AN AMERICAN COLLEGE IN WARTIME 


MacCRACKEN 


of service, some of our energy was misdirected. For 
example, our course on ‘‘ Motor Repair” was sum- 
marily dropped when the committee realized that 
the entrants would probably never be called upcn 
for active service. 

Our next, and what may be our greatest war ex- 
periment, is almost at hand. When the spring 
semester ends, the Vassar plant—study halls, labo- 
ratories and residence halls—is to be converted into 
a summer training camp for nurses. Several months 
ago one of our graduates wrote to a member of the 
faculty, “‘Why is our great plant closed throughout 
the summer? The Red Cross or the Government 
surely may find some use for it.’””’ Thus the present 
experiment was suggested. The Red Cross‘and the 
Government are pleading for more trained nurses, 
urging also that women of education enter the 
profession. There is a crying need at the moment 
for the raising of the standard of the trained nursirg 
profession educationally. Vassarstands ready to be 
the laboratory in which the experiment, authorized 
by the Red Cross and the Council of National 
Defense, shall be demonstrated. Several hundred 
college graduates—the plan is intercollegiate in 
scope—have enlisted for the intensive course which 
begins in June, and seventy-five thousand dollars 
has been advanced by the Red Cross for running 
expenses. 

It is expected that the training school will be in 
charge of one of the foremost nurses in the American 
service abroad—a woman who has spent two years 
in the hospitals in France, and whose knowledge 
of modern war nursing is unsurpassed in this coun- 
try. The subjects taught will include household 
and social economics, nutrition and dietetics, psy- 
chology, pathology, drugs and solutions, the history 
of nursing and spoken French. Chemistry, physi- 
ology, anatomy and bacteriology will be studied in 
the college laboratories. Part of the advanced 
laboratory work will be done at local hospitals. 
There is to be a course in reconstruction therapy 
for a special group of older women who can be 
trained to build up the courage and efficiency of 
disabled soldiers. 

There are more advantages in the plan than the 
shortening of the nurse’s period of training. The 
novice, under normal conditions, works from seven 
A.M. to seven P.M., with two hours at noon for 
lunch and recreation. In this concentrated summer 
work she will devote her entire energy to the theory 
which is essential to the fullest training for nurses. 
Further, she will be under the most competent 
teachers in the country, whereas under ordinary 
circumstances, in even the best of hospitals, the 
beginner derives little benefit from famous visiting 
surgeons. 

The understanding is that all those who take this 
course will enter some hospital in the fall and com- 
plete a full nursing coursé, which in the case of a 
college graduate may require only two years. 

I have endeavored to outline briefly something 
of Vassar’s experiments and hopes. It should be of 
interest to the general reader, in that it proves that 
women’s colleges may be adjusted to meet some 
great national demand in time of emergency, with- 
out sacrificing the purposes for which they exist. 
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THE WILD 


By ALBERT PAYSON: TERHUNE 


HEY would not let Leonard Carter—aged 

twenty years and eight months—die for his 

country. Because the arch of his left foot 

was broken. Also because he could not 

read the third line of the chart without his 

glasses. (He missed little information of 
value by not reading that hazy third line. All it 
said was “W. V. X. U. Z. J. Y.” Nothing to call 
out the guard for, at best.) 

So Leonard, barred from khaki, threw himself into 
the upbuilding of the local branch of the Red Cross’s 
Junior Auxiliary. | | 

Paignton’s regular Red Cross branch was made 
up of busy women, who spent two afternoons a 
week sewing shoulder-pads and laparotomy band- 
ages. The girls of the Junior Auxiliary toiled along 
like lines. And there was nothing about the 
Paignton charity endeavors to excite any one. 

Then, in the late summer of 1917, came the 
assessment call from headquarters. The Paignton 
branch was asked to contribute three hundred dol- 
lars. And the branch assigned to the Junior Aux- 
iliary the task of raising one hundred dollars of this. 
Which brings us back to Leonard Carter. 

The Junior Auxiliary met in formal session— 
fifteen strong—on the Mowbray veranda one blue- 
and-gold morning in August. There were dozens 
of other members in the auxiliary. But they were 
little girls, assigned to snip old linen for pillow- 
filling, and boy scouts, pledged to the performance 
of one annoyingly kind deed per day. Manifestly, 
this small fry would be only in the way at a business 
meeting which called for deep thinking and for 
Napoleonic action. So nobody under nineteen was 
invited. to the conference. . 

The time set for it was eleven o’clock. No place 
had been set. There was no need to set any place, 
for there was only one spot in all Paignton where 
the younger element gathered for discussions of 
import. And that was the Mowbray veranda, Viva 
Mowbray herself, and in herself, furnishing full 
reason for the choice. 

Paignton in ante-commuter days had been a 
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tumbled little valley of woods and drowsy farms, 
centering around the lake and with green mountains 
behind and before. Then in the nineties had ap- 
peared a real-estate promoter, who raved over the 
loveliness of the place; vowed to convert it into a 
second Lenox; took options on six farms; and 
presently made the valley blossom like the Fifth 
Proposition of Euclid, with a geometrical smattering 
of frame houses—some of them good enough to 
live in. 

A bevy of commuters had seeped into the vil- 
lage. And, when they were settled there, pleasant 
stagnation spread again its protective pall over 
Paignton. Until powder came. The powder-works 
on the river, just above, combined with the outset 
of the war to make Paigntoh a boom town. 

Whereat, the commuters banded themselves into 
an Early Settlers clique. The powder chiefs built 
garish houses. And the census figures of Paignton 
soared to nearly three thousand. This summer the 
population had doubled again, and ina night. For 
the g99th New Jersey Infantry had gone into train- 
ing quarters on the North Meadows a mile below 
the lake. 


Aft to-day’s conference, on the Mowbray veranda, 

the first move—even before the nature of the 
moneymaking project was broached—was the elec- 
tion of officers for whatever venture the Junior 
Auxiliary might undertake in order to raise the 
needful hundred dollars. 

Viva Mowbray, of course, was chosen president. 
That, like the choice of the meeting place, had been 
understood. And Leonard Carter was elected to 
the dual role of secretary and treasurer. Partly, 
because he wore glasses and was a junior at Cornell. 
Partly, because the only other man present had 
some slight knowledge—or premonition—of what 
the twofold office involved. 

Leonard fairly bristled with joyous pride. Also, 
the position seemed subtly to form a bond between 
himself and the auxiliary’s only other elective 
official. 
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And the fifteen proceeded forthwith to resolve 
themselves into a Committee on Ways and Means. 

Leonard reached home late for dinner that eve- 
ning. He had-had a wakeful day. But the experi- 
ence had made a man of him—a shrewdly resourcefu! 
man of affairs. He realized that himself. To his 
myopic family, he merely looked a trifle glum. 

His parents had begun dinner without waiting 
for him. They were elderly folk—Mr. Carter was 
almost forty-three and his wife was barely five years 
younger—and they meant well. They had kind 
hearts. In their day, they had probably been as 
lively and as up-to-date as most people—of their 
day. 

“Well,” tersely announced Leonard, taking his 
place at the table, as though at a directors’ meeting, 
“it’s all settled.” 

“That helps,” approved his father. “It clears 
the air, I find.” 

““What’s settled, Lenny?” asked his mother, who 
was far less dense and irrelevant than her husband. 
“What is it?” 

“The hundred dollars, of course,” replied Leon- 
ard in mild surprise at the question. ‘‘ The hundred 
the Junior Auxiliary is to raise for the Red Cross 
assessment. It’s all arranged.” 

“Good boy!” approved Mr. Carter. “How did 
you kids raise it so quickly? We oldsters are still 
in the air about our two hundred. Did you—?” 

“By a dance,”’ said Leonard, his chest protruding 
a little. 

“A dance?” echoed his mother. “ Why, when was 
it? I never even heard there was!” 

“There wasn’t,” intervened Leonard, taking firm 
hold on the patience he strove so hard to maintain 
toward his parents in moments of stress. “But 
there’s going to be. On Labor Day. We decided 
this morning. I’m secretary and treasurer.” 

‘““My poor, poor boy!’”’ exclaimed Mr. Carter. 

His commiseration was so genuine that Leonard 
decided it was a feeble effort at wit, and ignoring it 
went on: | 

“T’ve been working like a galley-slave all day 
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dance isn’t off,’ replied Leonarc; 


at it. And I’ve got to write out twenty-two invita- 
tions before I go to bed.”’ 

‘““The invitations are to be written?’’ queried 
Mrs. Carter. ‘‘ Why, that will mean an awful lot 
of work, won’t it? Especially if it’s to be a large 
dance. Can't I help?” 

“Not the invitations to the dance,” corrected 
Leonard. ‘The tickets are to be engraved. We 
I—sent in the order to-day. To Smythe’s. The 
things I’m going to write are invitations to twenty- 
two women to be patronesses. Your name’s on the 
list, mother.” 

“Thank you, dear,” said Mrs. Carter, flushing a 
very little at the compliment. “That was sweet 
of—’’ 


“OBR, we wouldn’t have left you off, no matter who 

else we canned!’’ Leonard assured her. “‘We 
had the very deuce of a time pruning down the 
list and weeding out undesirables, and all that. I 
saw to it that your name was kept on. Every 
patroness is to buy ten tickets.” 

“H’m!” grunted Mr. Carter, while the pleased 
light receded from his wife’s eyes. ‘How much are 
the tickets to be? A quarter apiece?” 

“No, sir,” answered Leonard, “a dollar.” 

His parents looked at him apologetically, quite 
certain they had not understood. Leonard was not 
a saint, but an erring mortal like every one else. 
Under the parental gaze he felt his well-schooled 
patience slipping. So he plunged forthwith into 
his theme. 

“This isn’t going to be a cheap shindig,” he 
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declared. ‘It’s going to be the real thing. We've 
decided that unanimously. The trouble with most 
affairs pulled off at Paignton is that they’re tacky. 
Just tacky. That’s the only word. Everybody gets 
let in. Then, when everybody finds everybody else 
in there, they decide it’s common. And next time 
they all stay away.” 

“T never noticed that,” said Mr. Carter. “But 
of course, if you all agreed on it, you must be right. 
Still, a whole dollar for a dance at Paignton—” 

He caught his wife’s eye and stopped. Leonard 
continued, very courteously indeed: 

“So this dance of ours is going to be different. 
It’s going to be the real thing. People will see it is. 
And they'll fall over themselves to get in. We're 
starting off by having the tickets engraved. At 
Smythe’s. Wally can get it down there, the way 
we want it done, at four dollars a hundred. We 
won’t need more than four hundred. That will be 
sixteen dollars. Then—”’ 

“Four hundred tickets to a dance!” broke in his 
mother. “‘Why, Lenny Carter, there aren’t four 
hundred people in all Paignton who—”’ 


“LJOW about Montclair and Paterson and Ridge- 

wood and places like that?” challenged Leon- 
ard. ‘‘We’re going to get big crowds from all those. 
And—why, we’re not going to make just a measly 
hundred dollars for the Red Cross. We've got it 
all figured out. All figured out! And, with every 
expense cleared, we can’t net a dollar less than two 
hundred and fifty. Five-sixths of Paignton’s total 
assessment,”’ 
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de he? 


tif you people want to quit, I’ll handle it myself’’ 


Again Mr. Carter met his wife’s gaze and let his 


_ open mouth fall shut. The eager silence was as ap- 


plause to Leonard. He resumed: 

“With twenty-two patronesses, at ten dollars 
per, we'll have two-hundred-and-twenty dollars to 
start with. That'll about clear all expenses before 
a single ticket is sold outside. Then, apart from the 
tickets we sell, there’ll be probably a hundred dollars 
or “ts taken in at the door the night of the dance. 
An 


“You say your first two-hundred-and-twenty dol- 

lars will ‘about clear expenses’,’’ remarked Mr. 
Carter, now stubbornly refusing to look at his wife. 
“T should say it ought to! Twenty-five ought to, 
if you weren’t blowing sixteen of it on tickets that 
could be printed for five dollars or less at the 
Chronicle office.” 

“ Printed \tickets!”’ snorted Leonard. ‘That 
would look fine, wouldn’t it, at a dollar dance with 
a list of patronesses and all? Like the old farm times 
here, when dance-tickets used to be printed on green 
cardboard with ‘Gents Assessed’ on the lower left- 
hand corner.” 

Leonard had doubtless inherited his fine patience 
direct from his father, who now made a vivid display 
of it by choking a little and saying mildly: 


“What other expenses will there be? It’s a 


charity dance, so you'll get the use of the library free 


for it. The ladies around here will be glad to give 


the cake and ice-cream, and the lemonade or fruit 
punch, or whatever you drink. That leaves only 
(Continued on page go) 
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Porcelain de la Reine candlesticks 
made in the. works of Leboeuf 
under the patronage of Marie 
Antoinette. Henry Symons & Co. 


French terra-cotta bust of a@ man, 
eighteenth century. Terra-cotta was 
then a popular medium for sculp- 
ture. Courtesy of Lewis & Simmons. 
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N the broadest sense, the attitude of a connois- 
seur suggests collecting, although the object that 
is sought, and invariably bought, does not have 
to be of any definite period, country or type, 
if it reflects a certain merit and beauty. Some- 
where, in the mind of a collector, a feeling 

of appreciation will be overcome by one of posses- 
sion, and the coveted object will find its way out 
of the dealer’s hands into those of private ownership. 

Who shall say which has the most insidious 
charm—old porcelains and potteries, bronzes, mar- 
bles, or the old pieces whose beauty and interest lie 
in their skilful execution or in the effect that age 
has worked upon them—for each one in its turn has 
its appeal. 

Let us take, for example, the articles photo- 
graphed on this page. To the lover of early French 
porcelains, the pair of rare old hard-paste Porcelain 
de la Reine candlesticks is irresistible. These were 
made during that period of the eighteenth century 
when Marie Antoinette lent her patronage to the 
arts and industries of France, and exemplify the 
refinement of decoration, grace and consistency of 
detail of that delicate porcelain. 

Of the same period, and by a contemporary 
artist, is the bust of a young man in terra-cotta—a 
favorite medium at this time. A fine example is 
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The Acquisitive Connoisseur 
By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


Blue Wedgwood vases with tops that can be used as candlesticks or, if in- 
verted, as covers. Also green Wedgwood bowl. (1730). Henry Symons & Co. 


Bronze statuette of Venus— - Spanish treasure casket 
attributed to Giovanni da (daied 1438) covered with 
Bologna—that has acquired _ velvet and chased iron. Doors 
an exquisite patina through conceal the lock when closed. 
age. Henry Symons &Co. Spanish Art Galleries. 
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A remarkable example of purple 
luster is seen in this figure of Cupid 
made by the well-known old English 
potters, Wood and Caldwell. This 
has a-charm not usually found in 
pottery figures, and in color is 
equally attractive. Enoch Wood's 
ability as a sculptor is well rep- 
resented here. Henry Symons & Co. 


this, the outline of which reflects the modeling of a 
skilful hand. 

To the collectors of old English wares, the Wedg- 
wood reproduced here would be the greatest 
temptation. The lovely crocus bowl in soft green, 
with its white cameo figures, is indeed a treasure, 
for green in Wedgwood is exceedingly rare. Then 
too the convertible vase candlesticks, in character- 
istic blue, are most unusual. Another late eighteenth 
century example of English pottery is the winsome 
figure of Cupid in purple luster.. A figure of such 
ambitious height—some fourteen inches—and color 
is indeed rare. 

The bronze Venus, attributed to Giovanni da 
Bologna, is another expression of beautiful modeling 
in which the patina and quality lend an added value 
to the dark green surface of the metal. 

The fifteenth century Spanish treasure casket 
again shows the interest that age can give to a 
really beautiful piece of workmanship. This old 
wooden box, eighteen inches long and twelve inches 
high, covered first with red velvet that is worn and 
mellow and then encased in a chased and gilded iron 
fretwork, is filled with mystery and enchantment. 
Caskets, such as this, held the treasures of church 
and kings, and breathe of the secrets that they kept 
for centuries encompassed within their sturdy locks. 
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MR. AND MRS. LOU TELLEGEN 


Hlaving gone their separate ways for 
several months, will meet somewhere in 
New England and travel westward to- 
gether, as they are to spend the summer 
on the Pacific Coast. Miss Farrar’s 
season was marked by her appearance in 
the title réle af the new opera “ Lodoletta”’. 


Cam pbell Studio 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


DOROTIUY DICKSON 


Dancing will never become 
unpopuler while Miss Dick- 
son 1s with us. Having car- 
ried off the honors in “Girl 
O’Mine’’, she is awaiting 
the completion of an un- 
named dancing play, which 
ts - being written for her. 


INA. CLAIRE 


There is little of the sophisti- 
cated -“ Polly with a Past” 
in this intimate glimpse of 
Miss Claire at home. This 
must be one of the moments 
when Polly recalls that she 
was born a minister's daughter. 
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ALLA NAZIMOVA 


Who opened her Ibsen season with an inter- 
esting presentation of ““The Wild Duck”, is 
now continuing her Scandinavian repertoire. 
Among Madame Nazimova’s Ibsen produc- 
tions are ‘‘Hedda Gabler”’, “‘Ghosts,”’ “‘Tne 
Master Builder” and “A Doll’s ITouse.” 


Alfred Cheney Johnston 


IRENE FENWICK 


Mrs. Brabason Tudway, 
adds a piquant modern touch 
“Lord and Lady Algy”, 
the Carton comedy revived by 
William Faversham. In the 
spectacular ballroom scene, 
Miss Fenwick wears a charm- 
ing period gown designed for 
her bv Ben Ali Haggin. 


. 


ROSH ANARA 


Returns to New York as the 
premiére danseuse al the Win- 
ter Garden, where her au- 
thentic interpretation of East 
Indian dances is a feature of 
“Sinbad”. Between times 
Roshanara appears as an in- 
terpretive dancer with the 
Damrosch Young People’s 
Symphony of New York. 


Jean de Strelecks 
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my dear, saitd 


E thought that he was happy. Cecily 
had promised to marry him, and that 
was the ultimate fulfillment of his most 
precious dreams. He had always loved 
women for what he believed was their 
untarnished aloofness. No one of them 

had ever loved him, although he had been generous, 
decent and kind. Women, he thought, were touched 
with the clear, white light of some celestial blessing. 
He wanted to be liked by them. Instead, they were 
fond of him, or sorry for him, or more often quite 
indifferent. 

And now Cecily had promised to marry him, 
giving him the inestimable gift of her young beauty, 
her cool and chiseled perfection. He believed that 


he was happy because marrying such a woman as ° 


Cecily had always been his intention, the thing he 
. had a right to expect, because of his wealth, his 
name and his duty to posterity. Before him 
stretched the uneventful, dignified life that all the 
Jaffrys had lived. 

Cecily had accepted him, bending her head slowly 
back to his kiss with her eyes closed, as aloof and 
mysterious as he believed all women to be. And 
now they were standing side by side in a crowded 
drawing-room, accepting congratulations just as he 
had dreamed they would be, years before when he 
had first seen Cecily. She was sixteen then, as 
blonde as wheat, and he had blushed when he 
met her. 

“She must be my wife some'day. She is the sort 
of girl the Jaffrys like. My mother and my grand- 
mother were the same. I'll come back.”’ 

And he had, after five years of wandering in 
Europe and the East. Love had not touched him; 
he had kept his heart free for Cecily, so certain that 
she would want it that he had shut out every beauti- 
ful face and seductive voice, as if he neither saw 
nor heard them. He cherished sunsets and dawns 
for Cecily; for her he stored up memories of crystal 
moonlight and cloudless skies; he remembered 
every throbbing day in the desert, every buoyant 
wave of the sea, every haunting note of native 
music, to take back to the fair-haired English girl 
he intended to marry. Now he was forty and she 
was twenty-one, and she had promised to marry 
him. It never occurred to him, in his vast sim- 
plicity, that his money had anything to do with it. 
He supposed that all women were aloof—that was 
part of their poetry, all of their charm. 

“IT love you,” he had told her. “I’ve loved you 
ever since I first saw you five years ago, playing 
tennis at the Aldens’—d’you remember?” 
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Lemsky., 


Madame 


THE GOL 


was stich a foédl’’ 


She didn’t remember. 
apologized. 

“T know.” Jafiry had experienced a sensation 
of disappointment. It had been such a radiant 
meeting for him; he wondered that something of 
his pleasure had not touched her. ‘I love you,”’ 
he repeated earnestly, “‘and I want you to be happy. 
I'll do any earthly thing for you, my dear.” 

“Will you?” Cecily had asked and looked into 
the fire with a little wrinkle between her eves. 
“Shall we live at Drayton Hall?” she asked. 

“Tf you like.” 

‘IT don’t believe I do. I prefer London.” 

Jafiry had thought to himself: ‘I wish she would 
go to Drayton. It’s so quiet, and the garden is 
beautiful.” | 

Then he remembered that she was young. Life 
lay before her, while behind him there was a vast 
collection of experiences. He supposed he must be 
getting old and for a moment he hesitated. Then 
he looked at Cecily’s cool cheeks, the golden lights 
in her hair. 

‘*Do you think you can love me?’’-he asked. 

Her face was close to his, and he was struck by the 
look in her eyes. ‘‘Don’t ask me, Pen,” she said. 
“T don’t really know. Give me a little while.” 

Then she had shut her eyes while he kissed her. 
He wanted her to love him, but if she didn’t, it 
could not matter. A wave of regret and sweetness 
suddenly filled his heart, as if with the possession 
of this girl all of his dear, foolish dreams had taken 
themselves away. He wondered if he were really 
too old to accept such a responsibility. 


“TI was so young,” she 


* ILL you marry me soon?” he had asked. 

“Whenever you say.” Then she smiled a little 
and met his eyes. “You mustn’t expect much of 
me just at first, Pen. I’m not romantic—not at 
all, I’m afraid. Do you mind?” 

‘““You are beautiful. 
your pride, and because I have carried the memory 
of you in my heart fer many years.”’ 

“How jolly of you!” She looked at him with a 
curious, unemotional lo~’.. 1s if she were seeing him 
for the first time. Unl... « Jaffry, he had desires, 
and they had put lines in his face. Being a Jaffry 
had given him a firm control over his mouth, and a 
strong chin. He was not good-looking, but he was 
arresting. And Cecily thought as she looked at 
him, with a sort of dismay, “If he only weren’t so 
ape: if he only weren’t so willing to sacrifice him- 
self! 
pay for it.” 
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I love you for that and for. 


He will sacrifice himself and I shall have to. 


DEN GOOSE 


By MILDRED CRAM 


Aloud she’said, ‘‘Let’s be married in June then. 
We can be in town for the season.” 

“TI wanted to go to Italy.” 

Cecily frowned. ‘‘ Not Italy—please!”’ 

And here they were, standing side by side in 
the crowded drawing-room, already linked mys- 
teriously by the congratulations of their friends. 
Cecily’s mother had arranged for music, and the 
piano had been pulled out from the wall so that the 
top could be lifted. Some one was going to play, 
that this young love might be ushered in on the 
wings of music. Cecily’s mother was spectacular. 
And while Jaffry grumbled under his breath, 
Cecily’s mother, in a stage whisper, announced 
that Madame Lemsky was going to play. Jaffry 
found himself sitting uncomfortably on a narrow 
chair at the back of the room, watching the back 
of Cecily’s head and the bit of her white neck that 
showed above the lace of her collar. The air was 
heavy with perfumes, a mingled scent of tea, 
cigarettes and eau de Cologne that stifled him. 
Like all the Jaffrys, he objected to made-to-order 
amusement. And because music was the finest of 
all his catholic tastes, it offended him.to listen to 
it in a stuffy room full of whispering people. 

Suddenly the curtains at the back of the room 
parted. There was a sharp rattle of applause, and 
the buzz of voices died away. A woman stood in 
the doorway, smiling, it seemed to Jaffry, straight 
at him. She was tall and very dark, and wore a - 
big hat covered with plumes that swept her shoul- 
ders. She had gray eyes, and her black hair was 
worn over her ears in flat waves. When she smiled 
her color deepened as if she were really enjoying 
herself. The applause quickened and she bowed, 
spreading out her arms with an extravagant gesture. 

“What an awful hat!” Jaffry said to himself, 
glancing again at Cecily’s smooth gold head and 
the proud line of her shoulders. 

Madame Lemsky went to the piano, drawing off 
her long gloves quickly, while the monstrous 
feathers on her hat hid her face completely. Jaffry 
had again the curious sensation that she looked 
directly at him across the heads of the audience. 
She waited for a few seconds with her hands on 
the keys, and he could see the twinkling of the 
diamonds in her ears as she breathed. Then she 
began to play—vigorously, buoyantly, happily— 
and Jaffry felt his heart leap as if his foolish dreams 
had come prancing back again, all those quickening 
memories he had put aside in exchange for Cecily, 
all the feelings that were not properly Jaffry, but 
alien and poignant and sorrowful. It was not like 
anything he had ever felt before, unless it were the 
pain of beauty or the tragedy of desire. She played 
with a man’s touch, emotional but without frivolity, 
as if she understood life with a man’s breadth of 
experience. There was fire in her fingers and a 
song, something stirring like martial music, which 
tingles as a shiver in your veins. Jaffry did not 
know that she was playing Scarlatti. He only felt 
that the music was the essence of adventure; it 
stirred him to the heart. When she stopped, he felt 
himself trembling. 

Again she looked at him as she rose to bow, and 
he saw how graceful she was. 

“Like a panther,” he thought. “Like nothing on 
earth that is decent. How can she play like that?”’ 

He shut his eyes, and with a curious sensation 
of holding his breath as if he were going to dive 
into cold water, waited for her to begin again. He 
had forgotten Cecily. Even when he opened his 
eyes it was to glance at the monstrous hat and the 
glittering diamonds at the piano. She was playing 
again, with vague tenderness—gently, reminiscently 
—as if the melodies were disconnected thoughts. 
He saw his garden at Drayton Hall, the terraces 
rolling down to the lawn, the little rose-garden set 
at an angle and enclosed behind a hedge of box. 
The air was fresh, the earth moist, and drops of 
white dew sparkled on the grass. He closed his 
eyes again and shivered, because he remembered 
that Cecily did not like gardens—possibly because 
she was too young. One does not want the aroma of 
life at twenty-one. 

“Ah,” he thought, “I must give her time— 
that’s all.” 

When the prelude was finished he got up abruptly 
and pushed his way out of the room before the 
applause had died away. Outside in the empty 
hall he lit a cigarette and smoked while he listened 
to that mysterious music beyond the drawn curtains 
of the drawing-room. It came to him with a 
personal insistence, as if he alone could hear it and 
as if it were meant only for him, to upset him, to 
set the Jaffry in him at odds with the dreamer. 
She was playing Hungarian dance music and it made 
him feel miraculously gay. ‘‘Glorious!”’ he said 
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going to-kiss you, Cecily,’*® Jaffry satd very gravely. ‘*Do you mind?’’ 


softly to himself. She was as seductive and mock- 
ing as a woman looking at her lover in the moon- 
light; her fingers on the keys touched his fingers, 
his cheeks, his eyes; she laughed at him, shaking 
her head until the diamonds in her ears flashed like 
stars in a summer sky. Just to stand there and 
listen was to touch her. Something horrible about 
it, was his thought. And beautiful. Life could be 
like that, he supposed—love, laughter and beauty. 
He would have to change the texture of his soul and 
shut out the Jaffry of fastidious taste, the Jaffry 
of pride. It was love he wanted, that he ought to 
have, that he would have! 


‘THE music stopped and there was a prodigious 
scraping of chairs. Jaffry hurried back to the 
library to avoid more polite congratulations. The 
-big room was silent, and a pleasant fire burnt on 
the hearth. Jaffry went in, putting his fingers 
against his eyes in distress. Then he saw that 
Madame Lemsky was standing near the hearth, 
alone, with her arms full of flowers. How clumsy 
of him to come in here! He might have known that 
the library was being used that day as-a sort of 
green room. He stopped and stared at her. _ 

“You played magnificently;” he said with ex- 
treme awkwardness. 

Madame Lemsky smiled and Jaffry thought again, 
“What an extraordinary creature!’’ The long- 
stemmed roses touched her cheek, her gown wrapped 
itself around her like a sheath, and at her ears and 
on her full throat the ridiculous diamonds, as big’as 
crown jewels, winked and glittered. She said 
nothing, only moved toward him with a curious, 
gliding gait, and held out her hand to him. 

“Did I make you happy?” she asked. 


No one had ever asked Jaffry just that. Her 


look was maternal; the clasp of her big white hand 
was comforting; she smiled as if they were old 
friends. Jaffry noticed that she was really very 
pretty. Not young, either. There were lines in her 
face, but they were lines put there by some large- 
hearted and generous suffering, not by meanness 
or by unfulfillment. Yet even while he held her 
hand, Jaffry was attacked by his old conservatism. 
He smiled frostily at her and drew his hand away. 

‘““You played magnificently,” he said again. 

Madame Lemsky laughed. ‘‘Thanks! -.I played 
for you—you should have appreciated it.” 
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“Tor me? But I don’t believe I understand—” 

“T saw you as soon as I came into the room. 
You looked so unhappy. I played for you.”’ 

“That was kind of you,” said Jaffry, bowing a 
little. 

‘Perhaps not,’ she answered quickly. “Some 
men like to be unhappy.” 

“But, my dear Madame Lemsky,” he protested, 
‘“‘1’m the happiest man in the world.” 

““Are you?”’ The woman lifted the roses and 
buried her face in them, looking up at him with 
mocking gray eyes. She repeated, in a slow voice, 
with just the tinge of a foreign accent, “‘The hap- 
piest man in the world?” 

Suddenly Jaffry doubted. It was unreasonable, 
but her look had penetrated whole layers of con- 
servative thought and had stirred something in his 
soul. He was disturbed and angry. Confounded 
bad taste to talk about his happiness! All the 
more so since he wasn’t happy. And in spite of 
himself he asked her, ‘‘Who zs happy, anyway? 
Not you?” 

Madame Lemsky’s smile faded. She had queer 
cheek bones—too high and too broad—and there 
was a strangely elusive suggestion of the Tartar 
about her eyes. Looking at her, Jaffry experienced 
a strange sensation. It was as if what she was 
about to say concerning happiness had a great 
importance for him. She might help him to unravel 
the mystery of his own dullness. Somehow life, 
even Cecily, had no more luster. Could this woman 
etell him— 

‘“‘Happiness!”’ he said loudly. ‘‘Well?” 


“RR EAL happiness,” said Madame Lemsky, “‘is 

love of little things. I know. I’ve had lots 
of it. I’ve been happier than most people. I don’t 
think I can tell you exactly—a steamer trip, flowers, 
a windy day, wine, a child’s hair, a dog’s nose in 
your hand, the way people walk, voices, sunlight, 
spaghetti, rain in Venice—I can think of things 
that make me happy—no end of things.” 

“Tt isn’t people, then?” 

She put her hand on his arm. “T’ll tell you 
something. People are only good to laugh with. We 
have to do our weeping alone. Alone. Isn’t that 
true?” 

“Yes,” said Jaffry, “‘I suppose so.” 

She was an extravagant creature. Jaffry stared 
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at her—outwardly cynical, inwardly perturbed. 
Who was she? He shouldn’t be standing here 
talking to her when Cecily was waiting for him in 
the other room. Why had Cecily’s mother left the 

ianist alone at all? It was beastly bad manners. 

e didn’t like the scent she used—too heavy. 
If he knew her well enough he might be able to 
change that— 


““QEE here,” he said suddenly, “‘let me get you 
some tea. You must be tired.”’ 

“Thank you,” she said, “I am.” And he was 
abashed by her quick smile of gratitude. 

Cecily was pouring tea in the drawing-room 
and he had to jostle people to get to her. A young 
man had drawn a chair close to her elbow and 
was talking to her earnestly. Cecily’s white, 
pointed fingers were busy with the fragile teacups, 
but she bent her head to hear the young man’s 
voice, laughing now and then as if what he said 
amused her. Jaffry stood quite a while before he 
could attract her attention, and then she looked up 
at him with a start, her laughter breaking off in 
the middle. And the young man got out of his 
chair quickly. 

Jaffry felt unaccountably snubbed. If the con- 
founded boy only hadn’t stood’ up like that! 

“‘Some tea, please, Cecily. -I’m taking it in to 
Madame Lemsky.” 

Cecily’s eyes grew wide. ‘‘Oh,” she asked, “‘do 
‘you know her?” 

To Jaffry’s dying day he could not have told you 
why he lied to Cecily. Perhaps it was because she 
had made him feel like an old man. Perhaps it 
was the way the young chap looked at him—with a 
quizzical light in his eyes. 

“Of course I know her,” Jaffry said glibly. 
“Cream, please, Cecily, and two lumps of sugar.” 

“You must know her awfully well,” said Cecily, 
“to know how many lumps of sugar—” 

“T do,” lied Jaffry. He took the cup of tea and 
stalked away to the library with a hostile gleam in 
hiseyes. ‘‘She might have starved,” he said to him- 
self, too dramatically fora Jaffry,“‘ forall they cared.” 

She was smoking a cigarette to stave off starva- 
tion—the flowers had been put aside, and she was 
standing before the fire with one foot on the fender, 
so dramatic a creature that Jaffry felt a little 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Hall and patio showing overdoors used as outlet for the music of the echo-organ 


- 


Cuen stone patio showing marble Cupid fountain by Bela Pratt 
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Georgian living-room, orerlooking sunken gardens, with fireplace at each end. 


FARNSWOR 1 


The Estate of Mr.C. K.G. Billings at Locust Valley, Long Island 
GUY LOWELL, ARCHITECT 


N the estate of Mr. C. K. G. Billings is seen one of the most beautiful of 
the larger places on the North Shore of Long Island. This dignified house, 
which suggests in its design the best traditions of the Georgian period, 
stands midway between Oyster Bay and Piping Rock, commanding a 
distant view of Long Island Sound. Surrounding it are wooded stretches, 
lawns and gardens that are remarkable, not only for their beauty, but for 

the fact that they were brought to a state of completion in nine months after 
the ground had been broken to build the house. The house was also com- 
pleted within this time—a remarkable achievement, for it gave no impression 
of the rapidity with which it had been constructed when it-was first occupied 
in the summer of 1915. The red brick exterior, with its portico, cornice and 
trim of limestone, has great dignity and is in perfect harmony with its setting. 
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Loggia with Italian frescoed decorations opening off the putty 


In the interior of the house, the owner evidently 
wished to have expressed all of the out-of-door elements 
of country life, combined with a lived-in feeling, and 
this plan has been well carried out by the architect. 
As is often found in houses in southern countries, the 
various rooms are grouped around a central patio or 
court, with a loggia of goodly proportions at one end, 
used in this instance as a music-room. This room, which 
is one of the most important in the house, is essentially 
Italian in the treatment of its frescoed sidewall decora- 
tions. The floor of the loggia is marble, and the room 
is so furnished as to lose none of its dignity and 
spaciousness. From the group of windows facing the 
north stretches out an expansive view of wooded land 
and in the distance the gray-blue waters of the Sound 
may be seen. 

The overdoor treatment in the loggia and patio is 
in a perforated, semicircular design, corresponding with 
the general scheme of decoration, and is used as an 
outlet for the music from the echo-organ, which is 
installed in an adjoining room especially built for this 
purpose. These overdoors are a distinct feature 
throughout the first floor of the house. : 

As in the loggia and terrace, the floor of the patio is 
of marble—of great beauty of color and veining. In 
the center of the patio stands a marble fountain, sur- 
mounted by a graceful figure of Cupid by Bela Pratt. 
Under the skylight, which covers the patio, draperies 
composed of different colored fabrics hang across the 
glass to soften the light that filters down upon the 
patio and adjoining loggia. These give a delightful 
effect of color. 

Opening from the patio at the left is a long Georgian 
living-room with a fireplace at each end, which is in- 
tended for more informal use than the rooms just 
described. Adjoining this is the trophy room that 
was planned to hold the many valuable trophies which 
have been awarded to Mr. Billings as the breeder of 
fine horses. Through spacious windows, access is given 
to tne broad porch overlooking the sunken gardens 
and pool. 

The cutbuildings include a large stable, two garages 
and dwelling houses of consistent architecture for the 
various employees and the superintendent of the estate. 
likewise a central heating and lighting plant. _A view from the covered. porch looking toward the sunken gardens 
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THE 


N hour later, Radford was 
sleeping tranquilly; >; Me- 
lany pleaded to watch 
beside him, but Eller- 
son insisted that she 
should go to bed immedi- 

ately and rest for a few hours. 

““There’s much yet before you,” 
he said. ‘You'll need all your 
strength. To-morrow I shall want 
to talk with you again.” 

She obeyed, but by five the next 
morning she was at Radford’s bed- 
side. The thunder storm that had 
been gathering for several days had 
broken during the night and the 
dawn was fresh and cool. A breeze 
fragrant with wet earth and leaves 
flickered through the room. It 
brought to the girl the benison of 
sweet, normal associations, May 
mornings of childhood, before that 
sinister influence had breathed upon 
her. She gazed at Radford’s sleep- 
ing face and hope swelled in her 
heart. It was so different, so 
blessedly different from what it had 
been yesterday. All sullenness had 
left it. The brow was smooth and 
quiet. The eyelids seemed to rest 
lightly, not with that terrible sealed 
look. Would he know her when he 
wakened? Would he? Would he? 

Dr. Ellerson had said that he 

might . . . that indeed it was very 
probable. 

When it was breakfast time she 
asked for some coffee to be brought 
her, so that she need not leave him. 
At twelve o’clock he was still sleep- 
ing. Dr. Ellerson came in and out. 
Once he suggested that she let him, 
or Steven, take her place, saying 
that Radford might sleep for some 
hours longer. But she looked at him 
so imploringly that he hadn’t the 
heart to insist. Blanc, who was al- 
ways on watch just outside the door, brought her 
some luncheon, but she couldn’t eat it. Shedidn’t 
feel physically tired, only weary of the endless 
iteration of the sentence that throbbed in her 
mind: “Will he know me? Will he know me ?”’ 

Dr. Ellerson came in shortly afterwards and sat 
down near her, looking over some note-books. At 
four o’clock Radford’s eyes opened on hers. She 
thought her heart stopped beating at that look. 
Full of a vague surprise it rested on her face for a 
moment, then changed. ‘“‘Melany .. .” he said. 

The doctor had risen, but did not come forward. 
Steadying her voice, she answered: “Yes, dear. 
Do you want anything?” 


HE glanced slowly about him, then back at her. 
“I’ve been ill?” he murmured. 

“Ves, dearest, but you’re much better . . . so 
much. 

Her voice e failed her. The doctor now came up. 

you remember me, Mr. Radford?” he asked. 
“Dr. Ellerson.” 

Radford gazed at him earnestly, knitting his brows. 

A sudden look of relief smoothed them out 
again. 

“Yes,” he said, 
stuff. But that’s about all I do remember. . . 
he wound up ruefully. “Have I been delirious? 
Have I? ...” He stopped short, and the blood 
ran up into his white face. ‘‘Wait. ...’’ he mut- 
tered. “‘It’s coming back... .” 

Melany gave the doctor a frightened glance. 
He motioned her to move aside, and sat down by 
Radford. 

“Do you remember my explaining to you just 
how you had been ill?” he asked. The flush still 
on his face, Radford looked hard at him. Then he 
asked in a peculiar tone: 

“Do you think you really know ‘just how’ I 
have been ill?” 

“T know the name for it at least,” said Ellerson 
pleasantly, ‘““But I rather think that you will al- 
ways know more about it than any one else.” 

Radford’s look was still fixed and defensive. 

“T must say you ‘re very modest for one of your 
profession,” he murmured at last. 

Ellerson replied with unmoved good humor that 
doctors were apt to be rather cocksure. This 


“vou gave me some sleeping 
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**Melany! 


GHOST GARDEN 


By AMELIE RIVES 


(Conclusion) 


I told you Il would winl’’ 


brought no response from Radford, who still seemed 
to be studying him intently. Presently he said: 

TI suppose you don’t believe in anything that 
you can’t touch or see?”’ 

“On the contrary I believe in thought.” 

“Oh ... thought... murmured Radford, 
still eying him. 

“But,” continued Ellerson, ‘I believe that 
thought is a mode of being whose ultima no one 
has ever reached.” 

Radford looked at him curiously for a moment 
longer, then, turning away his eyes, said: 

“T want to speak to Miss Warrenger.” 

As Melany came to him he motioned her to 
stoop down. 

“Melany,” he whispered, “I can’t get things 
quite straightened out ... yet. Are we... are 
we married?” 

dear,”’ she whispered back, “we’re not.” 


RADFORD pondered a little, knitting his brow 
again. 

“How long have I been ill?”’ he asked. 

“This is the fourth day, dearest.” 

“Then it was. ...’ But he left the sentence 
unfinished. As she still bent anxiously over him, 
he said in another tone, from which the hardness 
had melted: “‘Melany . . . Did you drag me back? 
I seem to remember you calling me... calling 
me ... for hundreds of years . . . till at last I 
had to come. But it was terrible . . . like dying 

. . like entering a dead body.” 

He stopped exhausted, his eyes closing, and the 
doctor touched Melany’s shoulder. As she looked 
up, he said in a low voice: 

“He will be better alone for a while. I'll send his 
servant to him with some nourishment.” 

Radford did not move or speak as they left the 
room. Backward and forward his thoughts shot, 
“swifter than a weaver’s shuttle” striving to knit 
the immediate, raveled past together, to recall 
what had happened to him on the day and night 
before the day set for his wedding. It was sponged 
clean out, a blank, an irrecoverable gap in being. 
Had she come again? Had he seen her? Had she 
drawn him from the sheath of his body into that 
dark ecstasy of liberation in a region outside of 
space and time which. manifest only to the super- 
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rational mind, was already fading 
from his earth-bound memory? Was 
this clogging prison of flesh that 
caged him indeed not death, as he 
had first thought on waking up in 
it again, but what men hold to be 
life? And was this fragment, this 
infinitesimal part of himself, called 
Ivan Radford, all that remained to 
him of such stupendous wholeness? 
With these thoughts came suddenly 
that vertigo of the spirit as if he 
had plumbed with his naked soul 
some measureless abyss... .. As 
if in some forbidden ecstasy his de- 
light had been also a supreme de- 
fiance. What had befallen him? 
To what unspeakable cosmic secret 
had he been admitted and cast forth 
again? 

He had the most extraordinary 
and torturing sense of spiritual dis- 
location, as if his ego had been 
sheared in half, and the separated 
halves were striving to unite again 


and waned, a weak flame blown up- 
on by gusts from malign stars. . . . 
He sat up with a cry, throwing the 
sheet aside as if suffocating, and 
clasping his drenched forehead in 
his hands. 

Dr. Ellerson, who had returned to 
the room as soon as he had per- 
suaded Melany to remain away for 
a time, was at his side in an instant. 

“Talk out to me. You can trust 
me to understand,” he said. - ‘I 
am not one of the doctors who 
think everything is explicable in 
terms of science.” 

“Talk out!” Radford exclaimed. 
“How am I to ‘talk’ of what I can’t 
express to myself, even in thought!”’ 


FILLERSON didn’t reply 


moment, then he said: 

“There is a. state called by the Hindus, if I 
remember correctly, ‘shushupti’, or the deepest 
sleep. When the body is in. that condition they 
believe that the soul or spirit of a man escapes to 
the center of being, but that on awaking he can’t 
recall his experience clearly. Perhaps your ex- 


_ perience has been something like that.” 


“*You believe such a thing possible?” said Rad- 
ford, amazed and arrested. 

“The little that I know, or that any one knows 
of such things, makes me think it may not be im- 
possible,” replied Ellerson. ‘‘Even ordinary sleep 
is a mystery. Of its physiological side, science 
knows nothing. Metaphysically and_psycholog- 
ically, it is scarcely better understood in my opin- 
ion. So you can gather how profoundly ignorant 
we are in regard to the mental state called trance. 
All that I really know about the facts in your case 
is that you have been, to all intents and purposes, 
what is called ‘dead’, and are now what is called 
‘alive’. And yet, from your own impression of 
your sensations during trance you seem to have 
been intensely * alive’, mentally, all the while.” 

“So ‘alive’,” remarked Radford with grimness, 
“that I thought I was dead, when I first came, as 
you’ve put it, to life again... here...” He 
looked for one instant as.if he were about to say 
something further on the subject, and Ellerson 
waited hoping devoutly that he would, but when he 
spoke it was only to ask how long it would be be- 
fore his wits stopped ‘ wool gathering”. 

“You must remember that you’ve gone through 
a mental and phy sical experience calculated to un- 
nerve a cave man,” answered Ellerson smiling. 
“Don’t be impatient with yourself ... or dis- 
couraged if your mind doesn’t adjust itself at once 
to its normal balance. As a rule, from what I have 
read and heard on the subject, people coming out 
of trance bring with them no memories, no dreams. 
It’s as if they had fallen asleep one instant and 
waked the next. With you it has been different. 
You’ve a a sense of countless ages having 
passed . or 

“When did I say that?” interrupted Padford 
quickly. 

“When you first regained consciousness, to your 
friend and Miss Warrenger. I’m telling you these 
things, because I want you to realize that what you 
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must do, if you wish to help me to help you, is to re- 
main as relaxed, mind and body, as unthinking as you 
can. ... Hasheesh produces that' sense’ of 
eternities passing over one. It is said to be a ter- 
rible experience. You can’t expect to regain your 
normal state at once, but physically you are quite 
sound. Dr. Borridge’s diagnosis of your heart 
trouble was correct. It was strictly functional, 
produced by intense nervous strain.’ 


As he spoke he was observing closely the effect 


on Radford of the professional statements with 
their appeal to his reason rather than to his emotions. 


HE young man listened quietly, but looked past 

the speaker to the open window. When Ellerson 
paused however, he turned his eyes to him and said 
in a level, carefully controlled voice: 

“Can you tell me whether I shall be liable to 
such ‘experiences’ in future?”’ 

Ellerson’s regard was steady and full of grave 
meaning. 
“That,” he answered, 
your own will and actions.’ 

Instantly there came into Radford’s look a dark- 
ening, as of a veil dropped between his inner self 
and the man who was striving to perceive it. 

‘He will never speak to me or to any one about 
this from his inmost thought,’ decided Ellerson 
instantly. And whether .the poet in him, or the 
scientist most regretted this, he could, for the life 
of him, not have told. 

“Please explain,’ Radford was saying in a tone 
even more carefully modulated than before, ‘“ex- 
actly what you mean by that?” 

Ellerson, who had swiftly decided on what his 
own tone should be, replied at once. 

“T mean that you should not think of returning 
to the place where you went through your strange 
seizure, for a long time if ever. And that as soon as 
you are strong enough, you should make an entire 
change of surroundings, leave this neighborhood and 
its associations, travel for some months at least.” 

Radford’s face by now was a polite mask. “That’s 
a very easy programme,’ he said. “I’m to be 
married as soon as I’m fit again, and one usually 
travels. Is that all?” 

The doctor looked at him consideringly. “I 
should like,” he said, “‘to have you under my ob- 
servation for a time. Would you consent to that?” 

Radford’s own look sharpened. 

“You mean go to a sanatorium?” he asked 
suspiciously. 


“will depend chiefly upon 
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‘“No, I shouldn’t want that. Suppose you come 
to New York for a week or two, then go to some 
place near my country house, and stay for a 
month?” 

Radford looked gloomy and obstinate at this 
prospect. 

“T’d rather not . thanks,” he said. 
you leave directions with Dr. Borridge?”’ 

‘“‘I can’t leave him my experience,” replied Eller- 
son somewhat quizzically, ‘‘and that’s what I want 
to put at your service.” 

“Thanks,” muttered Radford again, “but I’d 
rather not. I tell you what I'll do, though,”’ he 
added. ‘‘I’ll promise to come to you for as long 
as you like if . if this sort of thing threatens 
to nab me again. 

They talked over matters at some length, and in 
conclusion Radford asked: 

‘When should you say I’d be strong enough to 
be married?” 

“That depends a good deal upon yourself also,” 
Kllerson answered. ‘‘As soon as you feel that 
you're well, I shall consider you well.” 
~ “Then I fancy I’ll be all right in a few days,” 
said Radford. ‘And now if you don’t mind I 
think I'll try for another sleep . that stuff you 
gave me is certainly effective. . . .”’ 

“It was only a rather strong dose of bromide of 
sodium,” returned Ellerson smiling and _ rising. 
““T’ll go and tell Miss Warrenger the good news that 
you’re going to sleep again. Rest and change are 
after all, what you most nee d.” 


“Can’t 


R. ELLERSON wished to leave that evening, 

especially as Dr. Borridge was to remain with 
them some time longer, but all implored him so 
earnestly to stay until the next day that he con- 
sented. In the late afternoon, while Radford was 
still sleeping and Melany watching with him, 
Ellerson asked Steven to take him over to ‘Her 
Wish. Besides his interest in visiting the scene of 
his patient’s strange adventure he acknowledged, 
smiling, a great curiosity to see the home of the 
perverse ghost, whose story had been told him at 
length that morning by Mr. Warrenger and whose 
letters he had afterwards read. 

Steven of course consented, though not en- 
thusiastically, and his evident reluctance, which he 
tried at once to hide, interested the great man as 
much as the proposed visit. He thought that there 
must really be some very unusual atmosphere about 
a place that could affect so many entirely different 
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stammered Radford 


people in such a powerful way. He was aware of 
feeling that he would have liked, under other cir- 
cumstances, to repeat Radford’s vigil there. 

After supper, as Melany joined him on the lawn 
where he was smoking a very meditative cigar, he 
told her rather abruptly where he had been that 
afternoon. Even in the starlight he could see the sud- 
den rigidity of her slight figure, as she stopped 
short. 

“The whole place has an extraordinary person- 
ality,’ he continued, as if not noticing anything 
unusual in her manner. “1 can understand certain 
things much better since I’ve been there.” 

OR a moment there was a dead pause, then 

Melany said lalteringly: 

“Did you? ” but brele off again, leaving 
the question unfinished. 

He replied as if she had completed it. 

“What I did, what I went there chiefly to do, 
was to put myself as much as possible in the place 
of my patient when se was there. After doing so, 
as I said, I had a clearer idea of the present situa- 
tion and what led up to it. Given his sensitiveness 
to certain impressions, of which you’ve told me, 
your belief in them, his desire to help you, and the 
atmosphere of that place, saturated with what must 
have been a singularly compelling and fascinating 
personality . . . given these things, your and his 
belief in them above all, and it is plain to me that 
he couldn’t have escaped without some grave 
mental crisis. I am also more than ever convinced 
that he should never return there, even for a short 
time, after he has entirely recovered.” 

As she did not answer at once, he added: 

“This is a hard saying, I know. It’s a beautiful 
old place. He must be very fond of it.” 

“He told me that last evening . that 
he would sell it,’ Melany murmured, “but now I 
don’t know. 

Kllerson interrupted with authority: 

“You must keep him to it, Miss Warrenger. 
Such things can’t be tampered with. — must 
be snapped off short.” 

In the pale light her face looked up at him passiv e 
and dejected. 

“How can I keep him to it?” she said gently. 
“Since he . . . came back . he’s so different. 
It’s as if . ’ she turned her face away, “I don’t 
think he . cares ... as he did.” 

Ellerson felt a great compassion for her. Her gen- 

(Continued on page II2) 
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THE GARDENS OF 
BEACON 


Estate of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, 
Newport, R. I. 


HE development of a flower garden on lines 

of definite color combinations is one of the 

most fascinating problems which tax the 

skill of garden amateurs. Where but two 

color elements are used in a garden scheme, 

delights and difficulties are correspondingly 
increased. Blue and white flowers have long been 
features of many gardens, and one of the most 
charming elaborations of this theme is to be found 
at Beacon Hill House in Newport. 
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No more ideal site for such a garden could be 
asked than this green plateau, where all the changing 
lines of sea and sky find fragrant reproduction in 
myriad flower-beds, jeweled in the slanting sunshine 
in sapphire, turquoise, amethyst and pearly white. 
Here is a garden of dreams, which lies hidden behind 
granite walls and completely enclosed in a varied 
screen of trees and shrubbery. A grassy, winding 
path leads down the hillside to its eastern gateway, 
and through the grille is revealed the first glimpse of 
the pergola, the pools and borders, shimmering with 
masses of blue, white and purple blooms. 

Designed by the Olmsteds, the garden has a 
charming formality accented by tall cypress and 
clipped bay-trees in stone pots. Individual notes of 
Chinese and Persian blues are found in some fine old 
Orienta] jars and in the tiles lining the long shallow 
pecs pool which forms the center of the landscape 

esign. 

As to the flowers, none of the old and tried 
favorites is missing. First come the bulbs and 
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other spring blossoms, but it is in mid-July that the 
garden reaches its full summer glory. The long beds 
are then massed with Japanese iris in whites, blues 
and purples flanked with white phlox, blue and 
white canterbury-bells and campanula. The bor- 
ders, too,. are rich in color with} sweet alyssum, 
pansies, violets, forget-me-nots* and ageratum. 
Against the stake lattice of the enclosure are grouped 
the tall, heavy spikes of delphinium, which make 
great splotches of white and indigo, while the 
crowning touch of beauty is afforded by long rows 
of lovely Madonna lilies. 

At the four corners of the lower garden stand 
quaint statuettes of the four seasons in lattice 
bowers, over which riot that queen of white climbing 
roses, Silver Moon. There is no monotony in the 
garden of Beacon Hill House, as the changing season 
brings a new aspect almost from day today. As the 
blues and whites of the earlier flowers pass, -new- 
comers take their places, and by September, when 
asters hold full sway, the cycle has been completed. 
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Frances Benjamin Johnson 


The blue tiled pool, with its succession of floating water flowers, forms the center of the landscape design and reflects the surpassing beauty of the 
wide blue borders. Every shade of blue flower, from the regal iris of Japan to the lowly forget-me-not, is found in this enchanting garden of 
dreams. Oriental jars in turquoise tones accentuate the grayness of the massive boulders forming the back wall of the flower-hung pergola. 
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The Fifth Story in Mr. 


BRAHAM LETCHOWISKI stood in the 
doorway of his small but brilliantly 
lighted shop in one of the broad _ thor- 
oughfares leading out of the Mile End 
Road and beamed upon the Saturday 
night passers-by. He was, in his way, 

a picturesque-looking object—patriarchal, almost 
biblical. He wore a long, rusty black frock coat, 
from which the buttons had long since departed, 
but which hung in straight lines about his tall, spare 
form. His disheveled gray beard reached to the 
third button of his waistcoat. His horn-rimmed 
spectacles were pushed back to his forehead. 
Every now and then he harangued a likely-look- 
ing couple in mild and persuasive accents. 
“Young shentleman, shtop von minute. Bring 
the beautiful young lady inside. I am selling sheap 
to-night—very, very shcap. Young shentleman, 
you want a real diamond ring? I have the sheapest 
diamond rings in the vorld. I am Letchowiski, 
the gem merchant. You bring your moniesh to 
me. You get better value than anyvere in Vite- 
chapel or the Vest End. Come inside, my tears.” 
A few of the passers-by answered him with chaff. 
One or two of the more forward of the girls threw 
him a kiss. Old Father Letchowiski on a Saturday 
night was a familiar feature of the dingy marketing 
thoroughfare, but to-night more than one fancied 
that his heart was not in it. Presently, during a 
lull, he turned back into his shop, fingered lovingly 
a few of his wares, gewgaws of the most glaring 
description, and then turned to a small boy who 
stood behind the counter, a remarkable, cross- 
eyed youth, standing little higher than the counter, 
with black hair, a narrow face and sallow com- 
plexion. 

“David, you call me the moment any one puts 

their head in the shop? You hear? Call loudly.” 

“All right, granfer,” the boy replied. ‘Can I 

go to the door and shout at them?” 

“If you like,” the old gentleman agreed toler- 

antly. “If you sell anything, perhaps I give youa 

little commission.’ 


A BEATIFIC smile spread over the boy’s face as 
he scrambled under the counter. 
Letchowiski opened a door, which led into the rear 
of the premises, drew aside the curtain and peered 
for a moment back again through the shop into 
the street, over the head of the small boy, who with 
outstretched hands was making the night hideous 
with cries of fervid invitation. Then he dropped 
the curtain, descended two stairs, passed through 
a small, ill-ventilated sitting-room, the table of 
which was laid for a homely meal, on through 
another door and along a dark passage. Through 
a further door at the end came a chink of brilliant 
light. He knocked twice softly and stepped inside. 
A man with a tired, livid face, his clothing covered 
by a long smock, heavy spectacles disfiguring his 
features, was stooping over a tiny lathe. The soft 
whirr of a dynamo from a corner purred insistently. 
A brilliant drop-light from the ceiling was lowered 
almost over the bench. Something glittered in the 
white hands of the workman, as he turned around 
with a little sta'rt. 
‘“‘Letchowiski!” he muttered." “‘ Well?” 

“ Finish for to-night,”’ Letchowiski whispered im- 
ploringly. ‘All the evening I have been uneasy. 
Just now I stand in my doorway and I shout my 
wares and my eyes search. There is a man in the 
clothing shop opposite. He pretends to deal with 
Hyam for a suit, but I see him often with his eyes 
turned this way. He is like the man of whom you 
have told me—the man Brodie.” 

The artificer did not hesitate fora moment. He 
looked in the mirror opposite to him and straight- 
ened a little more naturally the coal black hair 
which only an artist could have arranged. With his 
foot he stopped the dynamo. From a cupboard 
opposite to him he brought out a dozen cheap 
watches and spread them around. One of these he 
proceeded with neat fingers to take to pieces. 

“It is well to be careful, Abraham Letchow- 
iski,” he agreed softly. ‘‘Go back to the shop. Is 
supper ready?” 

“There is a little cold fish upon the table,” 
Letchowiski replied. “It is useless to wait for 
Rosa. We will sit down, you and I, when you 
wish.” 

A faint flicker of dines crossed the face of the 
listener. He watched the disappearing figure of 
the old man. Then he half closed his eyes. 

“Tt is the end,” he reminded himself softly. 
“All that remains is to get away.” 
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By E. PHILLIPS 


Sertes ‘‘A 


THE STORY—Aaron Rodd, an impoverished 
American practising law in London, is about to 
give up his profession in despair, when a young 
and beautiful girl unexpectedly retains him as 
counsel. Almost simultaneously Harvey Grimm of 
Chicago, a ‘‘ chevalier d’industrie’’, renews an earlier 
acquaintance with Rodd and introduces Paul Brodie, 
a New York detective who is endeavoring to run 
down Jeremiah Sands, an international jewelry 
thief, for whose apprehension a large reward has 
been of red. Grimm amazes Rodd by informing 
him that he knows of his newly acquired client and 
suspects her of being one of Sands’ confederates. 
Accordingly, when the young woman and an elderly 
gentleman, whom she introduces as her grand- 
father, arrive at Rodd’s office, Grimm is also at 
hand. She explains that she is a Belgian, Henriette 
Brinnen, by name, and that in conjunction with 
her brother she wishes to dispose of some diamonds, 
which, for the safety of all concerned, must first be 
recut. While they are examining one of the stones, 
Brodie and a Scotland Yard inspector appear upon 
the scene, capture the jewel, and carry off the young 
woman and her grandfather to police headquarters. 
The suspects are soon released, however, for the 
stone Brodie had seized is paste, Harvey Grimm 
having surreptitiously abstracted the real one and 
substituted an imitation. When Grimm has suc- 
ceeded in convincing Rodd that it is no crime to 
steal from a thief, the valuable diamond is sold and 
the two conspirators live upon its proceeds. About 
this time they happen upon Stephen Cresswell, a 
happy-go-lucky poet, and accept him as a comrade 
in search of adventure. The three now enter into 
an agreement with Henriette Brinnen and her 
brother to dispose of their jewels on a commission 
basis, and though Brodie watches them closely and 
enlists the aid of Scotland Yard they proceed upon 
the business. It is evident that the Brinnens live 
in terror of something far worse than arrest for 
thieving, and this suspicion is confirmed when 
Henriette is! drugged and only saved from being 
taken to Holland by the aid of Rodd and the poet. 


Mr. Harvey Grimm took off his overalls and 
looked at himself carefully in the glass. He was 
wearing a well-worn blue serge suit, a flannel shirt 
and collar, a faded wisp of blue tie. His black hair 
was plastered down onto his forehead, ending on 
one side in a little curl, after the fashion of the 
neighborhood. The man was so consummate an 
actor that his very cast of features seemed to have 
assumed a Semitic aspect. He readjusted his 
spectacles, busied himself at the bench for a few 
more minutes, covered over the dynamo, and 
finally made his way stealthily into the shop. He 
paused for a moment with his hand upon the 
counter, listening to the old man who stood in the 
doorway. His fingers played with a tray of atro- 
cious-looking pieces of cut-glass, set in common 
brass. Abraham Letchowiski, in one of his pauses 
for breath, glanced around and saw him. 

“You have finished?”’ he asked eagerly. | 
“Finished,” was the quiet reply. ‘“‘Let us eat.” 

HE jeweler abandoned his place, which was 

promptly taken by the small boy. 

“You go and have your supper, granfer,” he 
begged. do some good business.” 

you hungry?” the old man asked 
fectionately. 

The small boy shook his head. 

“IT rather stay here and do business,’* he de- 
clared. “Young shentleman went by just now 
wants diamond ring to give to the lady. He prom- 
ised to come back.” 

They left him standing upon the threshold, 
eager and expectant, and took their places in 
the musty little room before the fragment of cold 
fish, at which Harvey Grimm glanced for a moment 
in disgust. They had barely settled down before 
the door was thrown vigorously open. A tall, 
dark young woman, dressed in all the finery of the 
neighborhood, swung into the room. She held out 
her cheek to her grandfather, but her bold black 
eyes rested upon Harvey Grimm. 

“What a supper!” she exclaimed scornfully. 

“And after I’ve been away for _— ten days, 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ASSISTANT 


MISFORTUNE IN DIAMONDS?’ 


too! You don’t expect me _to eat this, do you?”’ 

“Sit down, my dear, and take a little,” the old 
man begged nervously. ‘“‘If I had been sure that 
you had been coming—but we are never sure of 
you, Rosa. We expected you last Saturday, but 
you never came.” 

‘*Pooh! that is your own lookout,” the girl de- 
clared. ‘‘You are rolling in money, grandfather, 
and you live like a pauper. I wonder your young 
men stay,” she added, showing a row of white teeth 
as she beamed upon Harvey Grimm. ‘I’m sure 
unless you treated me better than 
this.” 

“Tf you like, my dear,’’ Abraham Letchowiski 
suggested, ‘‘I will go out and buy some fruit.” 

She pushed him back in his place. 

“Sit still,’ she ordered. ‘I will eat with you 
what there is. Afterwards we will see.” 

They proceeded with their very scanty meal. 
The girl talked loudly about her situation in the 
great tailoring establishment, dwelt on the fact 
that she had just been made forewoman over one 
of the departments, invited their admiration of the 
cut of her skirt, standing boldly up, with her arms 
akimbo, to display the better the allurements of her 
luxurious figure, her eyes flashing provocatively 
the whole of the time. Harvey Grimm, who had 
been at first silent and unresponsive, seemed sud- 
denly to fall a victim to her charms. He.met her 
more than half-way in the flirtation which she so 
obviously desired. They were seated arm in arm, 
whispering together, his lips very close to her 
flushed cheek, when the little door leading to the 
shop was suddenly opened. Paul Brodie stood 
there, looking down upon them, and behind him 
another man, also in plain clothes. 

There was a brief and somewhat curious silence. 
The two newcomers seemed content with a close 
scrutiny of the dingy, odoriferous apartment. It 
was Abraham Letchowiski who first spoke. He rose 
to his feet and leaned over the table. The hand, 
which lowered his spectacles onto his nose, was 


shaking. 
“Yor you vant here?’’ he demanded of Brodie. 
“Sorry to disturb you, sir,’ Brodie said 
pleasantly, bowing towards Rosa. ‘We only want 
to search your premises. Don’t be alarmed. Unless 
you have something to conceal we shall do you 
no harm, | and we’ll take good care of all your 
treasures.” 

“But who are you, then?” the old man persisted. 
““Vy should you search my premises? I have done 
nothing wrong. I have lived honest always.” 

“That’s all right,” Brodie declared soothingly. 
“We ain’t going to hurt you any.” 

“You know me, Mr. Letchowiski,”’ the other 
man observed. ‘‘My name’s Bone—John Bone. 
I am the detective attached to the police-station 
around the corner. We won’t worry you any more 
than we’re obliged to, but on information given us 
by this gentleman, we are bound just to have a 
look round.” 

“But my pizness—it will be ruined!”” Abraham 
Letchowiski cried, wringing his hands. “If my 
customers know, they will never believe again that 
I am an honest man. I shall be ruined! They will 
come no more near my shop!” 

“Nothing of the sort,” the detective assured 
him. “I have only left one man outside, and he is 
in plain clothes. We can search this room and the 
bedroom and your workshop, without attracting 
any one’s attention. Come, Mr. Letchowiski, you 
and I know one another.” 

The old man was still vociferous in his expres- 
sions of dismay. - 

“T. am seventy-three years old,” he moaned. 
“T have never been in trouble. I am honest, just 
as honest as a man can be.” 

“Then keep your hands exactly as they are 

now,” Brodie told him. “So!” 

With the ease of experience he ran his fingers 
over the old man’s clothing, searching him from 
head to foot. 

“Well, I never!” Rosa exclaimed, her eyes flash- 
ing angrily. ‘Fancy treating an old man like that! 
Is any one going to try to do it to me, I should like 
to know? They ll feel my finger nails, I can tell 
you, if they do.” 

“Tt will not be necessary,” John Bone replied 
politely. ‘‘We watched you enter.” 

‘“‘What you looking for?” she asked, her curiosity 
getting the better of her anger. 

““Ah!” the detective murmured. “Ts this your 
assistant, Mr. Letchowiski?” he went on. 


With the ease 


Harvey Grimm rose slowly to his feet and held 
out his hands. 

“IT am not an assistant of anybody,” he de- 
clared, and his voice seemed to have undergone an 
extraordinary change. “‘My name is Ed Levy, 
and I am a skilled watchmaker.”’ 

John Bone searched him briefly from head to 
foot. All the while, Brodie was going round the 
apartment. Cupboards were peered into, orna- 
ments turned upside down, the boards and walls 
tapped, every possible hiding-place ransacked. 
John Bone disappeared for a few minutes up the 
stairs, and they heard his heavy tramp in the bed- 
room above. As soon as he had returned, the two 
men made their way towards the inner door. 

‘‘Come with us down to the workshop, Abraham 
Letchowiski,” the detective invited. 

“Vot you vant me for?” the old man asked 
querulously.’ 

‘“‘Never mind. Come along with us. 
have questions to ask.” — 


We may 
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of experience, Brodie searched the old man from 


They disappeared, the old jeweler groaning in 
the rear. As they passed through the door, Paul 
Brodie glanced back,yfor a moment. The young 
man, who had called himself Ed Levy, had passed 
his arm once more through Rosa’s. Their faces 
were close together. An amorous grin had parted 
the young man’s lips, and he was whispering in the 
girl’s ear. Brodie smiled at his half-conceived sus- 

icion, as he turned away. Rosa and her grand- 
ather’s assistant were left alone. 


“What you think?” she asked him. “Has 
grandfather been doing anything, eh?” | 
“Not he,” was the confident reply. “Abraham 


Letchowiski is too old and too clever to run such risks 

at his time of life. Besides, he has plenty of money.” 
Rosa assented. She was apparently convinced 

of her grandfather’s, probity. 
“You’re right,” she declared. ‘“‘He has got 

plenty of money, and no one to leave it to except 

David and me. A nice dowry for me, eh?” 
“Lucky girl!’’ Harvey Grimm sighed. 
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head to foot 


“These young men—they know it,” she went 
on. ‘“There’s Mr. Hyam, from opposite, and the 
two Solomons. But I don’t like them—they’re 
too clumsy. I like you.” 

He held her hand tighter. She présented for his 
examination her fingers, exposing a very large and 
brilliant ring and a massive gold bracelet. 

“T love jewelry,” she confided. “Isn’t that 
beautiful? Some day you give me a ring, eh, and 
I wear it—which finger you like me to wear it on?” 

““Some day,” he promised, “when I am earning 
a little more, I will give you a jewel that will make 
all the girls in your workshop mad with envy.” 

“Tf you want to earn more money,” she asked, 
‘“‘why do you work for grandfather? All the young 
men make jokes about him. He never pays any 
one half what they are worth.” 

Harvey Grimm nodded mysteriously. 

“Vou wait,” he told her. “I never stay long 
anywhere. I am a journeyman repairer. I earn 
(Continued on page 110) 
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- ICAPE? FROM OLD-TIME LACE 


Rummage through your grandmother's treisure-chests, and your search may bring you an inspiration for the modern mode! Miss 
Steinmetz looked, and behold!—she found old black Chantilly of three-cornered shape, longing for rejuvenation, and so became in- 
spired to create this exceedingly new-time wrap. The wide-brimmed hat, with its burnt ostrich-feathers, is also her origination. 
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CHERUIT » 


If you woula know the novelty of the mode, lag 
behind lest backs escape your notice, for therein 
lies the secret-—draped or caped they influence the 
style of the entire frock. Draped in the semblance 
of a hood is the back of this cream lace dress. 


CHERUIT 

The order of things has been quite reversed in this dinner 
gown, for filmy tulle makes the skirt and opaque silk the 
bodice. The silk is embroidered after the design of a 
Chinese shawl, and its fringe and capelike drapery 
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THOUGH 
PARIS ACHIEVES 


ARIS, in spring! From a high point on 
the left bank the windows of the writer 
command the city. By day one may see 
the Arc de Triomphe, very small and 
distant, the Tour Eiffel, the blunt towers 
of Notre Dame and high across on Mont- 
martre the bubbly ivory domes of Sacré Cceur. 
Nearer by Saint-Sulpice looms large against the 
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far-off roofs of the Louvre, and in the immediate 
foreground some of the oldest structures in Paris 
rear their chimnied gables sharply against that gray 
mysterious haze, which is as much a part of Paris 
as any of her ancient monuments. 

At night, in the days before the war, lights 
twinkled from every window of this great ville. 
Golden moons of lanterns gleamed here and there 


acknowledge the same mysterious, Eastern inspiration. 


IN MOOD 
FROCKS THAT ARE 


from some rare roof-garden, and each lighted-street 
threw upward shafts of light which fused themselves 
into a sort of luminous glow, enveloping Paris in a 
star-sown cloak of golden mist. But now Paris at 
night looks like an abandoned city. Not so much 
as a match-light is visible between these same high 
windows and those bubbly towers of Montmartre, 
which are lost in the darkness. No miraculous halo 
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LANVIN WORTH 


Lanvin is saving much wool by introducing the mode 
of summer velvet. She makes a delightful cape of 
this fabric in a lovely shade of gray and lines it with 
white polka-dotted navy foulard. Worth's charming 
coat of old blue chevioi is inlaid with silver tissue that 
is outlined in dainty embroidery of blue cord. 


of light hangs over the city. Under a pale spring 
moon the somber towers of Notre Dame keep 
watch over a gray, silent, deserted place—a tragic, 
danger-haunted Paris, beautiful as Paris is always 
beautiful, and tragic as Paris is always tragic. 

On such a night, over such a city, we watched for 
two hours the unreal spectacle of an enemy air raid 
—the soaring star-lights of the French planes. the 
flash of bursting shrapnel and the fiery trail of 
other projectiles rising to the raiding machines, 
and heard on all sides the crash of bombs and the 
boom of cannon—the “barking” of the French 
“seventy-fives’’. And in the moonlight it seemed 
more like a fairy spectacle than an affair of fire and 
sudden death. 

But under this blank exterior the heart of Paris 
beats strong. The orders are strict. Paris has 
merely drawn its curtains and pulled down its 
blinds. Back of the curtained windows are warm 
lights, yea. fires; for Paris again has coal. The 
theatres which stud the dark streets are crowded 
and gay each night. There is dancing—on the 
stage—and song and laughter, and in the music- 
halls Parisians applaud neat hits at the Government, 
ignoring the many trials of that body. What if the 
good ship rocks now and then—is not “le bon 
Tigre’ at the helm? 

The theatres are really gay. At the Opéra we 
have ‘“‘Thais’’, ‘‘Monna Vanna,” “Faust” and 
“William Tell’, and at the Opéra-Comique 
““Manon’’, “‘Carmen” and “‘Les Contes d’Hoff- 
man” and “La Vie de Boheme’’. At the Odéon 
Vera Sergine is playing “Marion Delorme’”’, and at 
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WORTH 


Silver tissue has been appliquéd with old blue 
cheviot to make a design of brocaded effective- 
ness upon a chemise-like frock. 
cheviot, it ts also belted with the cheviot. 


Made of 


PREMET 


One can barely walk because the skirt is 
so narrow, but one does not mind, for it 
is turquoise blue gabardine and its 


jacket is trimmed with black pongee. 


PREM ET 


The cotton tissue—dyed in manifold 
stripes—which has inspired Premet to 
create waistcoats in many of his tail- 
leurs has been used in ‘‘Le Dauphin’’. 
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LANVIN 


It is summer, so to be “‘different”’ one wears 
a bright green velvet blouse that pretends to 
be a sweater, for it is plainly drawn down 
over the finely plaited skirt of white serge. 


the Comédie Frangaise we are still applauding the 
good *‘ Abbé Constantin’’. Mlle. Spinelly, with her 
tousled hair, is playing with Signoret in “‘ Kiki”’ at 
the Gymnase, and pretty Jane Rénouardt, who has 
at last ‘“done up” her hair and is prettier than 
ever, is delighting her friends in ‘Mon Jeudi”’ at 
the Bouffes-Parisiens, where she plays Miche with 
delicious coquetry. 

In this coquetry she is aided by Mme. Lanvin, 
who has designed for. her several exceedingly pretty 
frocks. Truly exquisite is the wedding-gown of 
white and silver with its long silver train, and 
ravishing are the marguerites which are tucked into 
the curls of pretty Miche, in lieu of orange buds. 
Mme. Lanvin has also frocked Mile. Jane Marnac 
in “ L’Ecole des Cocottes”’ at the small and naughty 
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LANVIN 


If you are young, you will surely go to 
Lanvin in search of the happiness imparted 
by a distinctive sporting costume. And of 
French blue cheviot it is certain to be. 


LANVIN 


Quite the smartest coat of the spring collection was this rose 
velvet model that is worn with a finely platted white serge skirt. 
One pocket is sufficient for use, but three are needed for novelty. 


Theatre Michel; and Mlle. Marnac wears them 
very well. 

At the Porte Saint-Martin Kistemaeckers new 
play, ‘“‘Un Soir au Front,” is attracting much atten- 
tion, and at the Vaudeville Sacha Guitry’s ‘“‘ De- 
burau’’, with its quaint period frocks and very real 
worth, is one of the season’s successes. And so on 
through the list—theatres, music-halls and cinemas, 
anxiously crowded under the drawn shutters. 

Redfern shows a number of pretty draped models 
which have quite a “‘period” air without being in 
the least eccentric. The drapery is either of the 
pulled-back variety, drawn softly about the figure 
and-tucked up in the back, or the “‘peg-top”’ hip 
drapery, which appears to some extent in all the 
Paris salons this season. The “‘peg-top” drapery 
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is not at all extreme in line. The front and back of 
the skirt remains quite flat, and the few widening 
folds on the hips are so soft and swing so easily 
that one calls the result “‘peg-top” only for want 
of a better name. 

Brilliant in color is a frock of red crépe in this 
style—red crépe strewn with small dull flowers. 
Another of black satin, with a “built-in” gilet of 
white satin is very striking, the wide effect at the 
hips being very well handled. M. Redfern makes 
much of the waistcoat, no frock being really com- 
plete without one. A white silk Jersey frock with 
a black satin waistcoat is one of his prettiest models, 
and waistcoats adorn almost every tailleur. 

Very smart is a frock of beige cheviot with huge 
patch-pockets on each side of the loose coat. The 
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CHANEL 


Fur trimmed, yel made for summer, is 
this light-weight coat of dark blue satin 
that was originated for the trousseau of 
Mile. Kohn, and she wore it over her 
wedding-dress at the civil marriage. 


CHANEL 
Mile. Mathilde Kohn, who is the niece 
of the Baronne Henri de Rothschild, 
selected dark blue satin and had it 
worked in varied shades of blue for her 
wedding gown at the civil ceremony. 


CHANEL 


At Mlle. Kohn’s interesting wed- 
ding, the mother of the bride went to 
the church clad in téte de négre satin 
that was sumptuously embroidered 
in golden threads, befitting the 
great importance of the occasion. 


wide cravate, which is tied in a smart bow under the 
chin, is lined with black—the lustrous satin produc- 
ing just the right note in color. And by the way 
beige and black are very smart this season, the black 
being used ostentatiously for linings, collars and 
girdles. Redfern shows a pretty model of black 
silk Jersey combined with beige mousseline spotted 
with black. 
Many frocks of black satin are seen in the Redfern 
salons. One is girdled and piped all about with dull 
blue satin, and another is girdled with golden tissue 
and hung with black tulle fringed with pointed 
beads of jet. One is extravagantly trimmed with 
great sections of black pailletted tulle and draped 
just a little at the hips, and another, also slightly 
draped, is given a corsage which is rather closely 
drawn about the figure and topped with citron mous- 
_seline, which is embroidered with birds and flowers 
‘and conventional bands of blue and colored silks. 
_ Paris is still crowded with United States soldiers 
in khaki, and already some of the khaki sleeves are 
empty—proof that our men are not idle at the 
front. Aix-les-Bains and other places of the sort 
have been chosen as “rest’’ camps for our soldiers, 
and Parisians are beginning to wonder vaguely 
where they will be able to spend the summer 


CHANEL CHANEL months—a somewhat vexing problem. Again, it is 

? ; ; the war! In the meantime we are taking our tea 
When the Baronne Henri de Rothschild And when the Baronne de Rothschild and coffee without sugar, and are Frm. to be 
attended the church wedding of her niece, went to the civil ceremony, she donned apprehensive of the new system of rationing, which 
she wore black satin elaborately em- simpler attire, such as dark blue ga- we accept as we shall accept everything and any- 
broidered in bold design with blue and bardine heavily embroidered and dee ply thing which may hasten the end of this affreuse 
gold and narrowly fringed with jet. fringed with dull blue woolen yarn. guerre. van Campen Stewart 
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MARGAINE LACROIX 


Gray silks weave their threads in bold 
design to. elaborate a charming day- 
time frock of soft black alpaga de soie. 


PREMET’S COIFFURE 


> 
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PREM ET 


On days that are chilly she dons her coat 
of blue taffeta, effectively embroidered in 
blue silk pompons and tufted thread, but 
in warmer weather leaves off the coat and 
displays a waistcoat of many-toned stripes. 
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BEER 


** Magician”’ is the name given to this suit 
of black satin, and rightly is it named!— 
for the touch of the gold embroidery, worked 
upon the sash-ends of the sur plice coat and 
the front panel, is magical in ils effect 


PREMET - 


Over a frock of turquoise blue 
gabardine one wears a long coat 
of the same fabric, lined with 


faille, which turns back into revers. 
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With most of these calico frocks, it is decreed that a calico hat be 
donned, though with feminine perversity one of straw, with a 
softly draped veil, has been selected to make even more adorable 
this quaint dress with its old-fashioned frilis of fluted organdie. 
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Miss E. M.A. Steinmetz has created many charming little frocks of calico, 
but none more lovely than these for Miss Grace George. Photographed 
above ts an effective print in black and white that has been made into a 
frock with piqué for the wondrous cuffs, wide collar and prim sash. 


MISS GRACE GEORGE 
APPROVES THE 
CALICO MODE 
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Miss George is assured of a warm greeting from the June sun, for when once his rays 
have beheld her fascination in calico frocks, he will surely burst forth into the most glar- 
ing of welcomes. In this distinctive frock Miss Steinmetz has created an especially 
lovely model. Plaided is the skirt with bodice of plain linen, and of course there is a 
bou—no summer dress is complete without one. And the hat?—it is straw and yarn. 
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Blue is particularly becoming to Miss George, and charm- 
ing indeed is she in this blue calico frock, dotted in white 
and piped with organdie. Buttons fasten it down the front 
after the quaint old-timiness of other days, while flaring 
cuffs and high rolled collar follow the dictates of to-day. 


Miss Steinmetz has created this frock from a pink-toned 
calico that is sprayed with tiny garden flowers, and selected 
pink organdie for the folds upon the skirt and also for the 
collar and sash. With this summery-looking dress Miss 
George wears a becoming hat edged with scalloped braid. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 
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CALLOT 


The new note of the spring mode is the artistically 
draped back in what otherwise would be a simple 
frock. This satin model, however, is made luxurious 
with embroideries of most exquisite workmanship. 


CALLOT 


The colorings of this frock remind one of Forsythia, 
as the supple brocade is the same springlike shade of 
yellow and the Venetian lace over green suggests the 
new leaves. The touch Callot is reflected in every line. 


CALLOT 


Just navy blue satin—but the hand of Mme. Gerber 
has so draped it that the frock at the left becomes one of 
the most favored of the season. From the loosely hung 
kimono waist to the casually falling fold upon the skirt, 
the dress bespeaks the simplicity of wartime and taste. 


CALLOT 


The importance of drapery is ever featured by thts © 
house, and at the spring opening one finds the back 
receiving great attention. -The tall woman at the 
right wears a frock of navy tricotlette that needs no 
trimming, for the charmingly draped back, cut in 
one with the sleeves, is distinctive in every fold. 
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BEER 


L'pon the sleeves hang the success of many .a 
charming frock, but one alone supplies the reason 
for calling this dress ‘‘ Favorite”. The silver 
aud white lace that makes the sleeve and the 
draped corsage also peeps out from beneath the 
jet-and-silver-embroidered skirt of citron taffeta. 


DEUILLET 


Jet beads are strung to make the corsage of an 
evening gown that acknowledges the name 
‘*Siréne’’. After the strings are caught by a 
girdle of jet nail-beads, they fall in a fringed 
tunic. This distinguished frock is made of black 
satin with corsage band and bow of black velvet. 


WORTH 


It ts little wonder that this house is famous for evening gowns, for genius fairly 
speaks when black and gold brocade is draped by this master hand over closely 
jitted gold cloth. A strap of the gold tissue upon one shoulder is attached by jet 
ornaments, while ropes of black silk cord encircle the waist, and, slipping through 
an eyelet, hold up the handsome drapery and serve as the other shoulder-strap. 
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Who but Erté would think of opening a 
cout in the back, yet what a delighiful 
suggestion! However, one bution is con- 
ventional enough to fasten the ends of the 
crossed muffler that is pinked on a!l edges 


: So that wool might be released for uni- For this satin tatlleur, Erté suggests a 
: forms, satin has volunteered its serv- most diverting collar that will rapidly 
ices for milady’s coat, and lovely is this wind its way into feminine approval. 
Erté model in black and white with It is caught on the shoulder, and then 
| its sur plice collar weighted with tassels. twists itself into a wide, knotted sash. 


ENTIRELY PRACTICAL 
ERTE’S FRIVOLOUS DESIGNS 


RTE was in his ever-imaginative mood when he designed the cloaks 
sketched on this page; yet all the while back in his mind lurked the 
practical thought, for he used his- creative genius to make wearable 
wraps of most appealing nature. Each sketch contains suggestions that 
may be applied to a costume of an entirely different character, if one’s 
fancy at the moment does not turn to wraps. For instance, the sketch 

| in the center above gives a wonderful idea—that of buttoning a coat behind—vet 
. chiffon could be cut by the same pattern and, when banded with filet lace, fashion 
f | _ adelightful blouse. Erté has made this coat of cloth inlaid with bands of duvetyn. 
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White muslin makes one appear cool regardless of the 
temperature, so an atmosphere of comfort will prevail 
in the boudoir when one wears a negligée of handker- 
chief linen bound and braided with bias folds. 
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Erté names this negligée “ Neige d' Eté’’, and 
reminiscent of winter’s snow is the white wool 
embroidery on sheer white handkerchief linen. 
What an ideal suggestion for a lingerie frock! 


The edges of the cloth have been pinked, which is 
an excellent suggestion to apply to any non-frayable 
fabric. And as for the collar!—it is verily a master- 
piece in mufflers, for after crushing about the throat 
it crosses in the back and buttons in the front, 
with two pockets of triangular shape at the ends. 
On the right of this drawing is another wrap that 
may be copied in its entirety by the most con- 
servative. Erté makes it in blue satin, faced with 
banana satin, and embroiders the design in gray 
wool,. but more subdued coloring might be sub- 
stituted if one wished. No one could resist the 
becoming scarf-like collar that eventually ends in a 
girdle—this idea would be quite wonderful in two 
tones of chiffon on almost any graceful frock. 
The negligées on this page have charming pos- 
sibilities for frocks, but slight variation being needed 
for their transition. For example the ribbon negli- 
gée on this page suggests a lovely frock, if a quaint 
fichu replaced the present cape, while for lingerie 
frocks the muslin negligées would almost do. Bias 
folds or wool embroidery would make a charming 
and suitable trimming for either one of them. 
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Soft mauve ribbons are joined horizontally for the skirt 
of this quaint negligée, while for the bodice they run 
perpendicularly and interlace at the waist-line. The 
cape-like collar is white linen, hemstitched on edges. 
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ORGANDIES 
ARE AS MANY AS 


THE FLOWERS IN MAY 


vA 


on 


Demure and very simple is this 
: graceful Lucile frock of smoke- 

gray organdie, bound and girdled 

with narrow satin ribbons and 

: worn over a satin petticoat of 
the same misty shade of gray 


New York, April, 1918 


Dear Mr. Editor: 
OU ask me to tell you of gar- 


iz den frocks! Such a little 
th question, but about them I 


can speak volumes, for if one 
would enter the ivy-grown 
portals of a garden gate, she 
‘: must live up to the environment and 
fr endeavor to rival the exquisite blossoms 
i) that bloom within. When the afternoon 
sun sends its slanting rays through the 
vined trellises and one inclines to a bit 
of gossip over the teacups, then organ- 
dies must come forth so that their 
crispness and pastel hues may blend 
with the dainty sweet peas.” 
I have made some very lovely garden 
frocks, and I am sending you a few of 
them—photographed. Are they not 


7 feminine and full of the exquisite charm Of mauve marquisette, befrilled with dainty laces 
iH that belongs to May, flowers and such and worn with’ an adorable brocaded jacket, is 
t enchanting things? To become even this garden frock that is so typically Lucile. 
' more picturesque a great deal depends 
+ on the hat, and it is astonishing how 

a stupid women are in selecting suitable / 

4 ones. Never should a transparent hat One will lend picturesqueness to the garden 
i be worn with a thin frock. If one must féte if clad in a Lucile frock of pale green 
‘ wear an organdie hat, let it be witha satin that reflects quaintness in every line. 
i Copyright. 1018, Harper’s Bazar for May 68 ; 
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The spirit of youth is delightfully expressed in the three frocks on this 
: page. Frills and apron bring airiness to the frock of blue organdie above, : 
while pink roses are sprayed over the surface of the puffed frock. Very 
simple, yet distinctive, is the becomingly draped dress of yellow organdie. 
dress of taffeta or some such heavy material, while very, very pretty 
is a brown velvet hat with an organdie dress. | 
And oh, Mr. Editor, I must tell you that to my mind the most beautiful a 
thing in the month of August—time flies so that it will soon be here—is es 
to have a white organdie dress trimmed with Russian sable. The tempera- - 
ture may be high, but the shadows tell us of approaching fall. 3 
And now, au revoir, as I must hurry to catch the train to Chicago. 
Yours sincerely, 
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may flutter ‘with delight. 


When the balminess of May- 
- time breezes is being wafted 
— about, Soulié says ome 
a should don a blue mulle 
. frock so that its filmy folds 


To wrap one’s cloak about one in 
such a way that nonchalance, as well 
as distinction, ts draped in every 
line is Soulié’s suggestion for a cos- 
tume of white toile thai is trimmed 
most elaborately with ficelle lace. 


For the teatime hour mousseline and 
old lace make a tea-coat that is grace- 
ful in line and alluring in sim- 
plicity. It is of cerise chiffon, 
bandied with lace of Venitian mak- 


ing, and worn over an organdie slip. 
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The ends of the surplice bodice are puffed with 
old-time quaininess to bring the modern note lo 
this afternoon frock that Soulié has created 
from old rose lawn. To wear with it he has 
made a _ picturesque hat of blue malines, 
which has a wide brim banded with satin. 
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On a warm evening one will find enjoyment 
tf clad in «a dainly dress ef embroidered 
organdie veiled with chiffon. Because it is 
springlime, the ergandie is crisp and 
dotted with fire embroidery, and the chiffon 
ts a brilliant shade of emerald green. 


When the garden blooms with all the beauty 
of early summer, one may add yet more loveli- 
mess to its colorfulness by wearing a Soulié 
frock of rose mousseline, which has a bodice of 
the sheerest white organdie and a gay litle 
tunic that suggests youth in every frill. 
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= | if Black satin embroidered in old blue makes this 
Pe a i very good-looking town frock from Miss Carroll, 
. ie From Mary’s comes the Lewis hat of black satin. 
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tt Mrs. George Gould visits her son at Camp Dix, New 
i Jersey, and Miss Edith Gould accompanies her. 


PRING!—the joy of it. The wondrousness 
of its spell is magic, for even in town one 
finds a buoyant tread along the Avenue 
and an awakeness of spirit that the gloom 
of battle cannot quench. The very flags 
flutter with a promise of victory, and hope 

is born in every heart. The staid old library has 
cast ceremonious formality to the winds, and upon 
its marble steps books are piled quite recklessly, 
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Among the many Parisian models that Gid- 
ding has imported is a Chanel frock of beige 
velours, combined with the same material 
plaided in brown. Over the black straw 
Réboux hat is fulled a brown malines veil. 


The Maison Premet originaied and Gidding 
imported the frock of navy gabardine with 
collar of pinkish tussor. From Maria Guy 
comes a black straw hat with taffeta bow that 
seems to have been made just for this trotleur. 


ALONG 
AVENUE 


With the GADABOUT 


for every hour hundreds are added to the accumula- 
tion for the men “over there’’. General Pershing 
has cabled for books. New York had a “‘bookless 
day’’, when shelves were stripped of all available 
literature and fiction, and many more such days 
must be if the supply is kept up to the demand. 

Then on every Avenue block you met school 
children taking orders that the postman might 
deliver thrift stamps, and they were so earnest in 
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Modest in simplicity of line, yet bold in cons picu- 
ous polka-dots, ts this youthful frock. With an eye 
to color Bertha faced the blue foulard with mulberry. 


& 
Miss Ruth Marden and Miss Elinor Jackson find 
cheeriness the atmosphere of a busy military camp. 


their appeals that you weft astounded at the num- 
ber of quarters you gave the postman as a result of 
your morning’s walk, «But how much better to 
stimulate the children’s ¢nthusiasm than just to go 
conventional war-stamp shopping! 

The Flower Show was as springlike as ever, and 
gardens of roses were quite rivaled by those of 
vegetables—Mr. George Gould’s corn was an 
achievement, and every one'was asking ‘“‘ How could 
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Among the younger set, who stormed Camp Dix, were the 
Baroness Véra de Ropp and the Misses Evelyn. Smith, Ruth 
Dean, Margaret Powers, Claire Van Lennep and Helen Iarbeck. 


it have been made to grow at this season?’’ Of course the 
Red Cross tea-garden. was thronged—the débutantes and 
others saw to that, to say nothing of the “professionals”’ who 
so generously volunteered their services. 

Perhaps the thing that all New York has been talking most 
about was the Farré exhibit of war pictures, sent to this country 
by -the French Government and held in the Anderson 
Galleries. And indeed thrilling and very, very marvelous 
are these paintings of battles in the air. In effect they are 
_ exceedingly weird, for scenery within and above the clouds is 
appalling, and when pictures most realistically depict genuine 
battles words fail to describe the sensations one feels: Lieu- 
tenant Henri Farré is a portrait painter of note and at the time 
the war broke out was in Buenos Aires, but he immediately 
sailed for France and joined the Aviation Corps, and it is 
from his memories of actual air fights that these pictures are 
painted. New York is not the only cfty that will have the 
privilege of attending this extraordinary exhibit, for the 
paintings will be shown in all the large cities in the country, 
_and the proceeds from the admission charges will be donated 
to the orphaned children of French aviators killed in action. 
Lieutenant Farré’s canvases picture the grim realities of war so 
vividly that each sidivides! hensutaina seems to affect us in 
a personal way. The vast magnitude of this latest drive fills 
us with awe, but when we realize that the little villages the 
Smith College girls were reconstructing—about which we 
talked last month—have all been captured, it seems to 
bring the battle even nearer. 

Miss Anne Morgan is home again, speaking in behalf of 
her reconstraction work, and is making most interesting 
addresses in support of the American Committee of Devastated 
Villages. The story she tells makes one long to give, but then 
at the very next appealing lecture that one attends the same 
spirit is aroused. Oh, why can’t we all be plutocrats, so that 
— might stretch to meet the impulses of our generosity! 

They say that from the ranks of tennis more men have 
. enlisted than from any of the other sports, and it is suggested 
that courts be built at the various camps. So the National 
Lawn Tennis Association is endeavoring to put this matter 
through. Money is needed for balls and rackets, but so far as 
the making of courts is concerned, that is not worth consider- 
ing, for the men themselves will be only too glad to dig them 
up,. roll them into shape and mark them. Walter Camp, who 
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Feminine and very charming is this 
hand-made organdie blouse that Hol- 
? lander buttons in the back. The collar 
and cuffs are daintily fluted, and the 
front is cut in one with the sash that 
ties fetchingly in a bow at the back, 


‘es 


. 


When these three girls met on the country club veranda, every one gossiped about the smartness 
of their costumes. It seems that each one got her lingerie frock at the modiste whose name 
she bears—Miss Redfern’s was made of beige organdie and darned embroidery, and her hat 
was black straw with nosegay of bright flowers. Miss Bergdorf-Goodman had a yellow 
Georgette, banded with linen crash and worn over a crash slip, and an organdie hat that she 
bought at Mary’s Hat Shop, while Miss Mollie O’Hara indulged in embroidery on her 
frock of apricot handkerchief linen. Is it any wonder that the demon of envy was ram pani? 
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The carpet-bag is revived, and checked velvet not only 
glorifies it, but also makes the crown of the motor hat, 
which Oguvice brims with straw. The smart motor 
coal is a Bergdor!<Goodman model of navy serge. 


devotes much of his time to arranging for the 
sports end of the daily life in cantonment and 
camp, is of the opinion that tennis, even more 
than baseball, fits a soldier for the life over there. 
The Fosdick Commission on Camp Activities 
and Recreation has conferred with Mr. Camp, 
_and is now pushing things along with all haste. 
As for baseball, it is amazing how seriously 
the K. O. of each cantonment takes the great 
national game. A young shavetail, home on 
leave from Camp Upton, entertained a spellbound 
group of war débutantes the other afternoon 
with thrilling tales of bomb-throwing, gas attacks 
and bayoneting. As a breath taking finish, he 
wound up with “. . . and then the men play base- 
hall several times a week—the K. O. insists on it!”’ 
Then every one is talking about “Shanewis”’, 
the new American opera by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, the man whose Indian songs are so 
delightful. Who does not know his “From the 
Land of the Skyblue Water’, the song that 
captured every one with a singing heart? It is 
not surprising that ““Shanewis” should also have 
an Indian theme, for Mr. Cadman is an enthus- 
iastic champion of the music of the first Ameri- 
cans. The opera is short, there are but two 
acts and much of the music is wonderfully tune- 
ful. The song of the four old Indians, accom- 
panied by gourd rattles in the big “powwow” 
scene just makes one tingle with excitement and 
calls forth a burst of applause every time it is 
given. Old and new America meet in “Shane- 
wis”’, for a jazz band figures in the second act. 
Sophie Braslau, who created the title part, is 
an American girl born of Russian parents; her 
voice is a superb contralto and her costumes are 
marvelously handsome. There can be nodoubt 
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Miss Leila Burden, as vice-president of the Junior Book 
Committee, has secured many volumes for the soldiers. 


. . 
. 
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When the motor halts in a shady nook and turns you 
out to picnic under the trees, you will gladly unstrap 
your wicker luncheon basket. Cross supplied it with 
every utensil and made it to fit on the running-board. 


16 


If one catches the touring fever, one will never be 
cured as long as this Harry Collins’ motor coat of 
homespun is among one’s comforts. Crouch and 
Fitsgerald fits the week-end bag with many requisites. 


that with “Shanewis” an American opera has at 
‘ast come to stay in the repertoire of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Other native operas 
have been presented during the past ten years 
by the company, but the élaborate sceneries 
built for them repose season after season in the 
big storehouse which holds many other discards: 
As “Shanewis” was so short, a curtain-raiser 
was deemed necessary, and to be in keeping 
Director Gatti selected an American ballet 
pantomime by Henry Gilbert to fill out the 
program. “The Dance in the Place Congo” 
is a barbaric ‘slave dance suggested. by certain 
episodes in the New Orleans of nearly a century 
ago. Some of the movements are appallingly 
grotesque, but it is one of the most discussed 
novelties of the season. 2 

There are new plays—many of them—a new 
one seems to go on every week, but who cares 
for such trifling diversions as offered by musical 
comedy or the problem play, when one may 
thrill at the wondrous feats being enacted in 
Madison Square Garden—the circus has come 
to town! Elephants, Arabian Nights pageants, 
trapeze performers, and, of course, chariot races 
make an evening full of gasps. Perhaps it is be- 
cause of these feats of daring that the circus was 
sought by the older generation more than ever 
this year, when they put aside their war work in 


- the search of relaxation. It must be the war! 


War work called upon fashion to become its 
ally, and together they won a glorious victory in 
the ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton, where they 
fought for the cause of shekels in behalf of the 
National League for Woman’s Service. Hickson 
provided the clothes for the fashion end of it 
and gave a most fascinating exhibit, displaying 
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Miss Harriet McKim and Miss 
. Josephine Grant at Camp Dix. 
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What joyfulness to open 4a Louise band-box and find 
two sports hats within the tissue-paper!—a Madeleine 
model of dark blue ciré cloth and a tan linen hat 
which is elaborately embroidered in soft-toned crewels. 


individuality in his own models, as well as those 
imported from the couturiers of Paris. 

The frock that won the laurels of the oc- 
casion was a simple affair of blue serge and 
might be considered as a sort of uniform, for it 
was a practical dress designed for the work-a- 
day hours of the volunteer worker. And the 
wonder of it is that its mode has come to stay! 
—Hickson has so decreed it. Made from a 
minimum yardage of serge, it conserves wool, 
and no tailor finish is required, so one need have 
no fear that one’s vanity is keeping a tailor from 
the trenches. It is a simple frock of graceful 
line and has a stole collar of black satin, weighted 
with wide fringe. The collar may hang as a 
scarf when indoors, or be crushed about the 
neck when going to and fro along the Avenue. 

The Féte was really one of the cheeriest places 
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Woven in most delight- 
ful mesh are the threads 
of a rose silk sweater 
that comes from Rose 
Hagan. The surplice 
closing is new, while 
cuffs and sash-ends are 
varicolored like the fu- 
turist flowers of her 
navy hat. The canvas 
and black patent-leather 
golf bag is from Cross. 


& HERBERT 


Miss Margaret Flint was also at the camp 
and saw a storming party go over the top. 


For the sporting days of summer one will golf and 
tennis in white buckskin shoes, high or low, such as 
these found at Frank's, and with them will wear 
noolen stockings of striking design from Peck and Peck. 


I have been for a long time, for every one was 
there—the list of patronesses had a lot to do 
with it. Miss Maude Wetmore, Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Ogden Mills and Mrs. Ernest 
Iselin were but a few of those who gave the 
entertainment their support. The League is 
doing all kinds of interesting things these days. 
Their motor corps is touring the State in behalf 
of the Liberty Loan, and causes quite a sensa- 
tion when they drive about in an armored car. 
This campaign is under the leadership of Colonel 
Baylis, who in times of peace is just Miss 
Adelaide Baylis. The League has undertaken 
excellent work in conducting a class for wood- 
carving, and its graduates will be able to bring 
great happiness and relaxation to the soldiers 
whom one day it is expected that they will 
instruct in convalescent hospitals. 
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Flowers from Craig Muir 


RIDE: ALONE MAY INDULGE HER 
EVERY WHIM IN WARTIME 


Midst roses and clouds of tulle, che June bride finds all the world at her feet. Democracy vanishes before her autocratic rule and her every wish becomes a 
command—from sumptuous wedding-gown to sheeres: lingerie, she is privileged to gratify every long-cherished whim. Clad in a wedding-gown that com- 
bines satin, lace and tulle, she is a symbol of youthful dignity. On the opposite page, with’ other originations in her trousseau, is the bridesmaid’s frock— 
and many a gallant officer is magnetized by its blue taffeta simplicity! For mere man could not be expected to see such a detail as worldly motifs of silver 
threads. The bride has planned to dash through the shower of rice to the waiting motor in a one-piece frock of white and yellow homespun, over which 
she will throw a cape of the same fabric. And because it is June, she will have an afternoon frock of lace, veiled with chiffon, upon which have 
alighted golden butterflies, while for the evening the cerise taffeta is to her liking. It was at Henri Bendel’s that all these lovely things were made. 
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That a blue moiré knit- 
ling-bag can reach such 
proportions that, in its 
size and the effectiveness 
of gray and silver em- 
broidery, it can elabor- 
ate a whole frock is 
proved by this Erté bag 
worn over the shoulder. 


Erté was indeed inspired when he laced black and white 
ribbons into a knitting-bag and then pulled one black rib- 
bon to serve as a handle. Again he gives a practical sug- 
gestion in the lantern bag, for plaited silk is caught upon 
rings that slip up and down on silken cords and stretches 
like an accordion, making it equally simple to accom- 
modate either a bulky sweater or diminutive wristlet. 


Erté makes a bag of white tricot de soie, trimmed with cerise 
and sable, and tells you to slip it over your arm when clad in 
a frock of white linen:—but if the tem perature be too summery, 
perhaps the bag of shirred silk may be more to your liking. 


WONDROUS BAGS 


tI NGIFOR YARN 


EVER had the sheepfold looked so pic- 
turesque, for on every fence rail was 
gummed a recruiting-poster! Each poster 
had-a background of vivid blue on which 
was painted a woolly lamb, a pair of 
brilliant red shears and the slogan ‘Give 

Your Wool and Win the War”. The sheep were all 

complacent and interested, and flocked into groups 
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to discuss the part that they were about to play 
in the war, the while nibbling away at clover and 
such things in the hope that they would act as a 
tonic and grow an extra curl for the country. 
Suddenly in the midst of their gentle chewing and 
baa-ing, a motor came whizzing down the farm-lane. 
The sheep scattered more or less in consternation at 
this sudden apparition, and then, to their surprise, 


SO 


One will be the cynosure of all eyes upon the 
casino veranda, éf one is clad in a cerise sweater 
that Erté has embroidered with wolet wool. 
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“La Gaieté” Erté calls this sweater, and who would not 
feelina happy spirit if owning it, for orange tricot is faced 
with gray that shows when turned up to form pockets. 


it came to a sudden stop and a great leader of 
American conservation rose in the car. At his 
command, his shepherd-dog barked a summons for 
the entire flock to gather round and listen. The 
‘“‘humans” in the motor-car listened to the growls 
and barks and howls the collie was making, and, 
knowing him to be a patriot, they were certain that 
he was saying the right things. -His master, how- 
ever, would have been overcome with pride could 
he have understood his dog’s speech. All languages 
lose the charm of expression in translation, and the 
canine tongue is no exception. The dog began yap- 
ping in the conventional way of all public speakers: 

‘“‘Rams, ewes and lambs!—it is a great pleasure to 
me to have the privilege of barking to you to-day. 
My master was on his way to address a large 
gathering on the absolute necessity of saving wool, 

-and, when he saw you all, he suddenly realized that 
no one could save without having something to save. 
So after all, this wool situation is solely up*to you, 
and we have decided to begin our campaign at the 
source of supply and get your cooperation. You 
will help, won’t you?”’ His voice had sunk to a 
low, wheedling growl. 

With persuasive yelps, he now went on to explain 
to the assembled sheep the Government’s great need 
of wool. He told them that uniforms demanded 
enormous quantities, and as for the balls of yarn 
that must be knitted into sweaters—there was no 
Jimit to the pounds and pounds required. Of course 
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To achieve the slimness that is a decree of the mode, one 
should copy this Erté sweater of white silk that is artistic in 
its surplice drapery and in black and green embroidery. 


x 


Even knitting bags incline to the fad of summer fur, 
and this one is ermine combined with woven silks 
of varied hues, while the needles are carved ivory. 


81 


he told them. that wool was no longer dyed in gay 
hues—it is inexcusable for people to go splurging 
about in a variety of bright sweaters in wartime. 
Really worth-while people own sweaters for warmth 
—that is all—and, forgetful of themselves, knit gray 
and khaki articles for the Red Cross. 

“The knitting-bags into which these woolen balls 
go,’ the collie barked energetically, “‘should make 
it a pleasure for every lamb to do his duty, for 
imagine the privilege of producing a hank that might 
ultimately find its way into an Erté bag of lantern 
shape, made of silken fabric, caught upon jade 
rings! Or again,” he said, ‘‘the wool may be kept 
in a bag of large proportions—lavishly embroidered 
and cut on a truly Ertéian pattern—that will slip 
over Madame’s shoulder. 

““Mayhap ermine skins,”’ he snorted in unwilling 
admiration, “‘might be combined with: woven silks 
to make a bag that would bring summer furriness to 
a lingerie frock and give the knitting-ball an impos- 
ing setting on the casino. veranda. Or; a more con- 
servative Red Cross worker might put her wool in 

a double bag of latticed ribbons, in which there were 
two compartments: one for the ball and another 
for the piece of knitting that some day may know 
a battle-field. How marvelous are the wondrous 
things that a mere ball of wool may encounter!”’ he 
howled. This made a deep impression, so there is no 
doubt, in so far as the sheep are concerned, that the 
wool supply will be generously raised. R. C. M. 
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: THE 
HAT 


THE 

H Veils are now of such vast importance that, 
il by individuality of shape and unique 
te | drapery, they not only trim but lend char- 
He acter to the simplest of hats. Above, a 


square veil of tan point d’esprit, banded 
F) with black satin, is caught with a perky 


ribbon bow to bring frivolity to a Rawak 
straw turban. In the next photograph navy 
" chiffon, edged with white organdie, hangs 
in coquettish plaits on an organdie hat. 


> 


Miss Dorothy Klewer 
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Geisten & ANOREWS 


Lace, after making the brim of a picturesque hat, continues into a veil that may 
shield the face or become a scarf. The stiff little leghorn hat, with its quaint nose- 
gay, has a long veil which is drawn through eyelets in the brim, and so may be 
tightened according to the whim of its fair wearer. Models from Rawak._ - 
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Here is a delightful surprise for the thrifty shopper. 
It is one of the prettiest of the new cross-bar voile 
blouses for only $2. In white checked with rose or blue, 
and vest, collar and cuffs of white organdie. Vest 
fastens with link buttons. It will prove a becoming and 
colorful blouse for your summer wardrobe. Hat $12.75. 
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At the left is a charming frilled blouse, such as 
the French woman always has in her wardrobe. 
Of white voile, scalloped and dot-embroidered in 
Copenhagen blue, rose or gold, $4.95. In the 
center, a checked gingham frock in pale or 
Copenhagen blue, pink, tan or lavender, checked 
with white. The surplice front ties in a sash at 
the back. White organdie collar, cuffs and vest, 
$8.75. Entirely hand-made French blouse of 
finest white voile with squares of Copenhagen 
blue, gold or rose voile set in the collar and cuffs 
with double rows of hand-hemstitching, $16.50. 


A GINGHAM FROCK 


AND THE FOUR LAST WORDS 


IN BLOUSES 


Harper's Bazar will do all of your shopping without charge 
for the service. The articles illustrated on these four pages 
are special values for the current month only, therefore we 
suggest that you send your order early if you wish us to secure 
them for you. They will be sent postpaid to your address upon 


receipt of cheque or money-order. Address Harper's Bazar 


Shopping Service, 119 West goth Street, New York City. 
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Eton suits have brought with them these lovely new 
blouses of white organdie with vest, collar, cuffs and 
ruffies of organdie in lovely contrasting tones. This 
one is white combined with French blue, rose, beige 
or heliotrope organdie with black cravat, or it may be 
in all white with a black tie. The price is $3.95. 
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RE His head is in the clouds with delight over his 
te new navy blue linen suit, with its black sailor 
i. lie and white braid. 2'2 to 10 years, $3.50. His 
hp first panama hat with navy blue band costs $6. 
iF 
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Here is the fashionable sleeveless Shetland wool 
sweater, with purling around the waist, at an amas- 
ing price—only $3.>5—and in colors that are charm- 
ing—turquoise blue, a lovely soft tan, Copenhagen 
blue, green, pink, black or white. Hat, $6.05. 


ET us resolve to look our very best at all times. 
There is no excuse for not being becominglyv 
and attractively gowned now, because the 
shops offer so many wonderful opportunities. 

There are many charming frocks of inexpensive 
materials that were never lovelier. Harper’s Bazar 
shows you on these pages the very best shopping 
values that Miss Jane Jarvis has been able to find 
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3 BECOMING CLOTHES 


THAT ARE 
TRUE ECONOMY 


Organdie frock, with hem coming almost to the top 
of the skirt. In pink or maize with white organdie 
collar, cuffs and crisp rosettes of white organdie. 
Or in all white it will serve as a charming gradua- 
tion frock, $13.75. Organdie hat, any color, $16.50. 


Sleeveless sports coats with skirts to match are among 
the newest and smariest outdoor costumes. The one 
above at the right is of ramie crash cloth and may be 
had in a wonderful shade of green, rose or French 
blue. The com plete costume may be bought for $6.05. 


after a careful comparison of many models. If, 
however, you do not find just what you want 
here, write to Miss Jarvis telling her what you 
would like her to find for you. She will gladly 
give any advice about your shopping. Harper’s 
Bazar offers Miss Jarvis’s services without charge to 
its readers. Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar, 
119 West goth Street, New York City. 


S4 


Even with her eyes blindfolded this 
wee lassie knows she is wearing her 
favorite frock. Of chambray, pink, 
green or blue, finely smocked by hand, 


in sizes 6 to ro years for $3.95. 


A service smock like the one below is a 
charming addition to any woman’s ward- 
robe in these strenuous days. It is of 
triconette in either leather color or a pretty 
woodsy green. Both are trimmed with a 
soft beige color and hand smocked. The de- 
sign on the belt is hand-embroidered. $3.95. 
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FROM THE GREAT MAY SALES OF LINGERIE 


This pink batiste nightgown, lace-trimmed and ribbon tied, 
features a new sleeve. $2.05. Knickerbockers that match, 
$1.05. Chemise to match, $1.95. Lace and ribbon cap, $10.95. 


One of the daintiest bits from the -May sales is 
this Empire nightgown of pale pink or white 
crépe de Chine. Excellent value at $3.05. 


This crépe de Chine gown may be had in pale 
pink or white, trimmed with fine lace of at- 
tractive design and satin ribbon, for $5.05. 
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One of the best val- 
ues any one has 
ever seen the 
heavy cré pe de Chine 
envelope chemise 
above. Top finished 
with a French cas- 
ing through which 
runs satin ribbon to 
match shoulder- 
straps. Pink or 
white, price $2.05. 


A good brassiere 
that gives one’s fig- 
ure a youthful ap- 
pearance is difficult 
to find. The band- 
eau brassiere above 
fills. this requtre- 
ment. Of pink or 
white figured ba- 
liste. Three elastics 
in the back give 
pliability. Price $1. 


For coolness and charm, it is hard to excel this crépe de Chine 
negligée with fluted chiffon ruffles. When traveling you will find 
To see this gown ts to appreciate its daintiness. Of it invaluable, for it tucks away into a tiny corner of your bag and Frocks of organdie, and other sheer materials, require 
sheer fine French mulle, it is entirely hand-made and does not wrinkle. In pink, pale blue, rose, Copenhagen blue or or- satin princess slips like the one above. Of pink or white 
trimmed with Irish crochet lace and ribbons, $4.50. chid, $0.75. Pajamas of either white or pink crépe de Chine, $4.05. guaranteed washable satin, silk embroidered, $09.75. 
Copyright, 1918, Harper’s Bazar for May 85 
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At the right, a pretty after- 
noon frock of pale gray 
Georgette crépe embroidered 
in silk. It may be had, too, 
in white, pale pink or Co- 
penhagen blue. $21.50. This 
frock is a desirable addition 
io one’s wardrobe. Straw 
hat with taffeta facing, $15. 
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At the left, one of the most 
charming of the new taffeta 
frocks: navy blue with 
French picot ribbon 
belt. Or the frock may be of 
either Copenhagen blue or 
gray taffeta with a French 
blue ribbon.~ $25. Straw 
hat in -all colors, $8.75. 
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The vogue for calico, introduced by Harper's Bazar, has 
found its way even to parasols. The one in the center below in 
all colors costs $2. ( Left) A dotted foulard parasol, $6. (Right) 
A striped silk rain or shine umbrella of English ty pe, $8.50. 


Sports skirt of fine white gabardine with wide 
crushed belt, $3.05. Sports shirt of white cross- 


Betsy Ross uniform, specially designed for use in 
connection with the Woman's Land Service work. 
bar dimity with pink, navy, or Copenhagen blue Of khaki-colored service cloth, the smock, knicker- 
linen collar, cuffs and cravat. The blouse ts bockers and hat complete are $7.95. Wool golf stock- 
copied from a new, exclusive Paris model; $2.95 | ings, $3.75. Heavy tan. shoes, widths B-D, $5.50. - 


Copyright, 1918, Harper’s Basar for May 86 
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New Negligees and 


Washable Silk Skirts 
at McCutcheon’s 


The new Spring models are ready, a 
wide variety of dainty Boudoir Gowns, 
Underwear, Negligees, Silk Skirts, Caps, 
Brassieres, etc., from the simplest styles 
at modest prices to the more elaborate 


and costly. 


As usual, our showing in- 


cludes Lingerie of both French and 
American manufacture. 


New Boudoir Gowns 


Slip-over of Charmeuse (il- 
lustrated above) sin Pink, 
Blue, or Lavender, fine shir- 
ring at waistline..... $10.75 
Gown of Coral or Light Blue 
Crepe de Chine,  slip-over 
model, Cream Lace, shirred 
back and front to form waist- 
$12.75 


Boudoir Gown of Blue or 
Pink Crepe de Chine, Em- 
pire model, neck and sleeves 
trimmed with fine Lace, elas- 
$11.75 


Gown of Crepe de Chine in 
Lavender, Blue, or Pink, top 
of Georgette Crepe, Skirt has 
box-plaits .$13.75 


36 inches 


New Washable Silk 
Skirts 


Skirt of Flesh-color washable 
Satin, two Scalloped ruffles; 
lengths 34 to 36 inches, $6.95 


Skirt of White Tub Silk, 
double front and back, extra- 


large sizes, lengths 36 to 38 


Skirt of White Tub Silk, 
double front, Scalloped ruffle, 
lengths 34 to 36 inches, $2.95 
Silk, 


Skirt of White Tub 


three hemstitched tucks, 


double panel, lengths 34 to 


Write for new illustrated 
Spring and Summer Catalogue 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue 


Harper's Bazar, May, ror8 
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In the Vanity Shops 


women in the world except for their 

hair,” remarked a famous French 
hair specialist now established in New York. 
“They wear gowns that compare with the best 
of Paris and London, but it is unusual to see 
a well-coiffed head. In that they compare 
with the provincial cities of Europe. American 


women | women are the best-dressed 


- women are not daring enough in their hair- 
_ dressing. While they will wear the most extreme 
evening gowns, they are little short of puri- 


tanical when it comes to coiffing their hair.” 
Monsieur maintains that by having the hair 
smartly dressed a woman may easily look 
ten years younger. ‘‘ When a Parisienne has 


_ poor hair,” he continued, “‘she will get what 
_ she needs in order to attain the smart coiffure 


she desires, and will add a bit of hair under- 
neath to fill out where the hair is thin, or a little 
back-piece in the way of a knot or puffs.’ 

The new high knot, so favored by fashion 
just now, is a great addition to a woman's 
coiffure. It is very easily added, if she 
has not enough hair of her own, or perhaps 
not enough skill to form this graceful knot. 
The French woman whose hair is very thin, 
or whose forehead is very high—and in 
either case it is almost impossible to get good 
results with one’s own hair—uses the outside 
transformation. This particular piece of hair 
has been perfected during the last few years. 

There is one specialist in this work who has 
come to New York from Paris. He does ab- 
solutely nothing but make these transforma- 
tions, and it is really astonishing how natural 
they look. They are made on a thin venti- 
lated net, so skilfully that they take the shape 
of the head, and, when finished. the transfor- 
mation is absolutely true to nature and fits 
like a glove. The hair completely covers the 
head, and can be dressed in all the newest 


_ modes. Information as to prices and where 
| this work may be done will be given on request. 


| Tus is just the season of the year when 


one’s beauty must be guarded and one’s 
skin given the most careful attention. The 
face and neck should always be cleansed 
after contact with wind and dust by a good 
cold cream bath. The selection of the cream is 


_ much more important than is ordinarily sup- 
, posed. For instance, a dry skin requires 
| quite a different type of cream from that 


needed by an oily skin. There is a slightly 
greasy (leansing and massage cream tor the 
oily skin. In fact it does service too as a 
make-up cream. It costs 85 cents a jar and 
with it come explicit directions for a simple 
skin treatment to be used in connection with 
the cream. For the dry skin that wrinkles 


_ easily, there is another cleansing cream made 
- of soothing oils, and delicately perfumed with 


violets. It is quité unlike the old-fashioned 
cold cream, in that it is readily absorbed by 
the skin. A large-sized jar may be bought 


for $1.50, while small jars cost 50 cents each. 

If one desires a beautifying or make-up 
cream in addition to these cleansing creams, 
which are absolutely essential in order to 
keep the skin in good condition, there is a 
good disappearing cream that contains no 
oily matter whatever and is almost instantiy 
absorbed by the skin, leaving no apparent 
trace of its use. It is rather an all-embracing 
cream, because it acts at the same time as 
a tonic. soothing and beautifying. This prep- 
aration will appeal especially to the woman 
who desires an artistic facial make-up. It 
should be gently rubbed into the skin before 
applying face powder. Used in this way it 
lends to the skin a soft, transparent appear- 
ance. The price is 50 cents a jar. 

There is a liquid cream, par excellence, 
which its makers—a very old and well-known 
firm—claim to be the best of all liquid skin 
improvers. This is recommended for general 
daytime use to soften and soothe the skin 
before applying powder, and to protect it 
from exposure to wind and sun, as well as to 
heal it when irritated after such exposure. 
This cream jis made of milk of cucumber juice 
and orris. The face and neck may be cleansed 
with it after outdoor sports instead of us.ng 
water. When soft water is not obtainable, 
this milky cream may be used, as there is 
nothing more injurious to the skin than hard 
water. The price is $1. for a 4-ounce bottle. 


NOTHER new beauty cream-is in the form 
of a liquid face powder. It isa combination 
of a liquid balm, which tones up the skin, 
and a fine face powder. This method of ap- 
plying powder, especially for the evening. 
insures a smooth, even application of the 
powder and gives one a remarkably youthful 
appearance. It temporarily whitens the 
skin and conceals defects. The cream is ap- 
plied with a small sponge, and when dry the 
skin is gently rubbed with a soft cloth or 
piece ef chamois. There are several shades, 
white, flesh and brunette for $1. a bottle, 
or $1.75 for a very large bottle. 

There are two new rouges, which may be 
said to be almost perfect in their coloring. 
One is the waterproof rouge, which has sud- 
denly attained wonderful popularity. It is 
in cream form, and, being compounded of 
Oriental oils, is really beneficial to the skin. 
It comes in a small tube encased in a silk case, 
rubber-lined. With this comes a tiny appli- 
cation puff and directions for using the rouge. 
It costs 75 cents complete. The other, a 
pure liquid. vegetable rouge. is especially 
good to give a touch of color to the lips, be- 
cause it is so true to nature. It costs 50 cents 
fer a bottle that will last for some time, even 
if used every day. ; 

A late addition to the manicure arts is a 
lasting nail polish, which performs in one 
operation what formerly was accomplished 
only in three or four... It is 50 cents a box. 


NOTE: Harper’s Bazar will send you the names and addresses of any firms mentioned above. 


Or, if you wish, we will be very glad to purchase for you any of the articles described, shipping them 


promptly to your address. 


In ordering, please send your cheque or money-order payable to Har- 


per’s Bazar with a letter telling us just which articles you desire. Address Harper’s Bazar Shop- 
ping Service, 119 West goth Street, New York City, New York. 
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TeclaPearls 


in long strands 


F Tecla Pearls 

more beautiful in 
long strands than in the — 
conventional short 
necklace, it is solely be- 
cause theycontain more 
pearls and thus afford a 
more liberal revelation 


of their charms! . 


Técla Pearl Necklaces 


with Genuine Diamond Clasp 
$75. to $350 


398 Fifth Ave., New York 
10 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
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fully expressed in our graceful frocks, 

created by Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz. 

Individuality 1s allied with simplicity 

to achieve the feminine note demanded 
for these war-time days. 
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“4 | The charm of gay chiffon is delight- Ba 
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CAPES, HATS, SUITS, DRESSES 


SUMMER FURS 


Stein 


8-10 West 36th St. New York 
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(Continued from page 42) 


the music. Mrs. Toler always charges our 
Thursday Night Dancing Club two dollars for 
playing for us. But she'll probably make it 
cheaper for the Red Cross. She may even 
give her services free. So, the tickets and the 
postage for the patronesses’ letters will be 
about all the expense you'll have.” 

Mr. Carter looked pleased with himself. 
Then, as Leonard’s cold silence began to cut 
into the atmosphere, the father advanced a 
new suggestion of helpfulness. 

“Tf you like,” he said, “‘you can give me a 
draft of the letter you’re going to send the 
patronesses. My stenographer will multi- 
graph it for you to-morrow. And she'll ad- 
dress the envelopes too.” 


E dared now to glance at his wife once 

more; smugly certain, this time, that 
she would feed him a look of gratitude, or at 
least of appreciation by way of reward. To 
his astonishment Mrs. Carter’s soft eyes were 
abrim with sympathy for him; such pitying 
sympathy as a mother might lavish upon her 
defective child who had tried his best and who 
had failed. Her husband felt the analogy. 
And he scowled. It was then that Leonard 
took up the tale. 

With elaborate painstaking—again as a 
stupid child might reasonably hope to be set 
right—he undertook to enlighten his parents’ 
darkness. 

afraid you don’t quite catch our idea,” 
he said kindly. ‘This isn’t going to be one 
of those rube home-refreshment, piano-play- 
ing dances. It’s going to be the real thing. 
A dance that people will jostle one another to 
pay a dollar for. In the first place, we can’t 
have it at the library; because there they have 
a rule that anybody can come in, who has the 
price, at a charity entertainment. That 
makes it common. We’re going to hire the 
Guild Hall. Burrell’s regular price for it is 
twenty-five dollars an evening. But he 
knocked off five for us, for the sake of the 
Red Cross. That lets us hire it for twenty. 
Burrell will supply a maid for three dollars 
and a hat- boy for two. The whole thing for 
twenty-five.” 

“Twenty-five and sixteen—” began Mr. 
Carter dazedly, under his breath. 

“Then,” pursued Leonard, with the same 
admirable kindliness, ‘‘everyone’s so sick of 
eating home-built refreshments at Paignton 
that nobody’d want to spend a nickel for the 
privilege. They—” 

would!” interrupted Mr. Carter hotly. 
“The Paignton women make cake that’s .a 
dream. They’re famous for it. And as for 
their i ice-cream 

“Tt’s all very nice, sir, I’ve no doubt,” 
agreed Leonard in gentle superiority, ‘‘ but 
the class of people we expect this dance to 
attract are—is—are used to something just a 
little bit better. And we mean to give it to 
them. Hall, in Paterson, is going to do our 
catering. I phoned him to-day and got an 
estimate. He'll do the whole thing—waiters 
and all—for a hundred and ten dollars. It’sa 
bargain too. He generally charges—”’ 

“Leonard Carter!’’ babbled his mother, 
the overstrained tie-ropes of maternal fond- 
ness snapping, ‘“‘Leonard Carter! Of all the 
crazy, foolish—”’ 

‘“One has to spend something to get some- 
thing,”’ said Leonard stiffly. ‘‘That’s business 
the world over. I leave it to dad if it isn’t.” 

‘“‘Don’t ask me,”’ bleated poor Mr. Carter, 
fighting for breath, *‘I’m just a poor dub of an 
importer. I’ve been at the head of my own 
business only niné years. Before that I was 
just a manager and before that a clerk. Who 
am I to pass judgment on high finance like 
this? Go ahead, son. Let’s hear the worst.” 

sorry you feel like guying said 
Leonard, patience winning still one more 
fight, though at heavy cost. ‘Still, I’m right. 
When people find Hall is doing the catering, 
it'll make them open their eyes.’ 

“Tt will,” meekly assented Mr. Carter. 
“Why, your mother and I can’t get ours shut 
again, even now. Go on.” 

spoke about Mrs. Toler Playing for 

’ pursued Leonard, doggedly resolved to 
le. the light into dark places at whatever 
personal sacrifice. ‘‘ Well, we talked that over, 
and we decided she won’t do. We decided it, 
unanimously. You see, she’s all right for 
your little Thursday Night Dancing Club. 
But there'll be some very good dancers at our 
affair. Mighty good ones. You can’t expect 
them to pay a dollar to hear poor Mrs. Toler 
whang the piano. The best dancers can’t do 
themselves justice with only.a piano. The 
music is the whole thing at a dance like ours. 
So I’ve written, to-day, to hire Arrup’s 
Orchestra. Four of them, at least. Kit 
Mowbray was at a dance at Morristown, he 
says, where Arrup sent four players. They 
were great. And they cost only seventy 
dollars for the four.” 


MBe:: CARTER gurgled audibly. Mr. 
Carter held his head a moment; then, 
like Grandmother Smallweed, he began to do 
sums aloud ina faltering voice. 
‘Tickets, sixteen,’’ he murmured. “‘ Guild 


Refreshments, 4 hundred- 
and-ten. Music, seventy. Total two-twenty- 
one, unless—unless there’s more. Please say 
there’s more, Len. I hate to stop so soon. 

posters will cost eight dollars,” said 
Leonard, sulkily. ‘‘The posters and an- 
nouncements. The Chronicle is doing them.” 

“Making a total of two-twenty-nine,”’ 
summed up Mr. Carter. ‘‘And yeou’re hoping 
to peddle four-hundred dollars’ worth of tick- 
ets. Where do you get the two-hundred-and- 
fifty you’re planning to clear? Even if you 
sell every ticket, I can’t see a penny more than 
a hundred-and-seventy-one dollars anywhere 
on the horizon.” - 

“We count on taking in at least a hundred 
dollars at the door, besides the tickets,’’ ex- 
plained Leonard. “I told you that. If we 
do, it’ll bring up. the total profit to two- 
hundred-and-seventy-one. Weput it at two- 
hundred-and-fifty, to be conservative.” 

“Oh, I see! Four hundred tickets sold. 
And another hundred people buying their 
way in at the eleventh hour. Making five 
hundred guests. The Guild Hall seats three 
hundred snugly at a concert.’ 

““But everybody that buys tickets won’t 
come,” wearily protested Leonard. 
nearly everybody. There’s old Mrs. Slater, 
for instance, down at Singac. She always 
contributes to things. And she’s got a cork 
leg. And the Burtises are in mourning. 


Hall, twenty-five. 


And—by the way, dad, thanks a lot for offer-' 


ing to have the patronesses’ invitations typed. 
It was white of you to think of it. But we’ve 
agreed that a written letter gives a more 
personal touch. It’s that way in regular 
business too. I’ve heard you say so. And 
we're working this thing as a business cam- 
paign. That’s the only way. I told them so. 
A they agreed with me. All of them. 
e€ going to send two tickets each and one 
of our announcements to about a hundred 
likely people. When they read the list of 
patronesses on the announcement and that 
Arrup’s Orchestra will play and that Hall is 
catering—well, I guess it’ll all be over but the 
shouting.” 
“Yes,” sadly agreed Mr. Carter. ‘‘The 
shouting will be left.” 


HEN,” pursued Leonard, once more 

warming to his subject, ‘“‘we’re putting 
a patriotic angle on it. The regiment starts 
south two days after Labor Day, you know. 
Well, we’re running a line into the tickets and 
announcements saying it is a farewell dance 
to the officers of the g99th New Jersey. 
How’s that?” 

““Good!”’ declared Mr. Carter, while his 
wife positively beamed approval. ‘“‘That’s a 
real idea. It was high time for one too.’’ 
But he said the last sentence in his own heart. 

“Only,” suggested Mrs. Carter, ‘“‘why to 
the officers only? Why not call it a farewell 
dance to the whole regiment? Wouldn’t that 
be nicer? ZThey’re such a splendid lot of young 
fellows, and—”’ 

“And there are three thousand of them,”’ 
laboriously pointed out Leonard. ‘‘Dad has 
just said the Guild Hall holds only three 
hundred. If it was Madison Square Garden, 
we might possibly let in the entire regiment— 
if we could dig up three thousand girls to 
dance with them. No—we’ve thought of 
that. In fact, we’ve thought of pretty much 
everything. We’re just asking the commis- 
sioned officers. There are fifty-seven of them. 
I’m sending each of them an announcement. 
That’ll bring a lot of nice girls too. The of- 
ficers will be crazy to come.’ 

“They will!” cryptically agreed Mr. 
Carter. 

“I’m sending a couple of complimentary 


tickets to the K. O., of course,” added 
Leonard. 

“What’s a K. O.?”’ meekly asked Mrs. 
Carter. 

“K. O.,” answered Mr. Carter, while 


Leonard was still tongue-tied at such military 
ignorance in wartime, ‘‘K. O. is Arabic for 
‘Commanding Officer’. He comes in free, 
if’the machine-gun company can clear a path 
for him into the triply-filled hall.” 

“Oh, don’t you worry about the place being 
too crowded!” exhorted Leonard in sweet 
confidence. “There'll be room for everybody. 
We'll see to that.” 

“There will,”’ assented Mr. Carter, “‘and 
you are seeing to it.’ 

“T don’t quite understand, sir,” 
Leonard, stiffening. 

“Dear!” hurriedly interposed Mrs. Carter, 
but her husband insisted on explaining. 

‘‘Look here, son!”’ he began, shifting 
uncomfortably in his chair and speaking 
out of one corner of his mouth. ‘‘Don’t get 
huffy. Because it’s better to have a little 
disillusion now than a big one later. This is 
the foolest plan I ever heard of. I know 
Paignton. My father owned this house fifty 
years before the first commuter came. There 
aren’t four hundred people here—there aren’t 


said 


one hundred—who would pay a dollar in cold | 


cash to see the Battle of the Marne fought 
over again, let alone for a Guild Hall dance. 
(Continued an page 92) 
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Skin specialists and doctors / 
everywhere agree that cuticle- r 
cutting 1s ruinous 


“A When you see how smooth and 
firm Cutex keeps your cuticle— 
how wonderful it makes your 


nails look, you will never go 


back to the old cuticle-cutting 
method 


What happens when you 


cut the cuticle 


When you cut or trim the cuticle, it grows tough, coarse and dry. It 


constantly breaks and causes hangnails. 
most delightful manicure you ever had, without cutting the cuticle 


skin specialists and 
doctors are warning people not to cut 
the cuticle. ‘Cutting is ruinous,” 
they say. ‘Under no circumstances should 
scissors or knife touch the cuticle.” 

No.matter how dry, rough and unattrac- 
tive cuticle-cutting may have een 
made your nails, with Cutex 
you can really transform them. 
It is absolutely harmless, 
and removes surplus cuticle 
without injury. 

One woman who wanted to 
have well-kept nails, sent for 
the trial Cutex Manicure Set 


Read how you can have the 


If you like snowy-white nail tips, apply 
a touch of Cutex Nail White (a soft, white 
cream) underneath the nails. Apply di- 
rectly from its convenient pointed tube; 
then spread under evenly and remove any 
surplus cream. with orange stick. Finish 
with Cutex Nail Polish. 


Try Cutex once on your 
nails. When you see what an 
improvement the very first ap- 
plication makes, you will won- 
der how you ever got along 
without it. 


You can secure Cutex, the cuticle 
remover, wherever high-class toilet 


“just for fun.”” When she saw (Photo ©) 


how quickly Cutex smoothed 
away the uneven, broken skin “7 
around the base of her nail; 
when she saw her nails take on 
a shapeliness and symmetry 
such as they had never had before, she 
wished she had tried it sooner! 


Start to have lovely nails today 

In the Cutex package you will find an 
orange stick and some absorbent cotton. 
Wrap a little cotton around the end of the 
stick and dip ‘it into tha bottle. Carefully 
work the stick around the base of the nail, 
gently pushing back the cuticle. Almost 
immediately you can wipe off the dead sur- 
plus skin. Then rinse the fingers in clear 
water. 


possess the 


don't 


Send today for this complete 
Midget Manicure Set 


Don’t think vou can get along with 
old-fashioned cuticle-cutting—even 
for another day! Send 15 cents and 
get your Cutex Manicure Set now 


Mary Nash, who is said to 
most beautiful 
hands of any actress, says: 
see how 
tolerated having my cuticle 
cut—Cutex makes my nails 
look so much better. 

are really lovely” 


preparations are sold. In 30c, 60c 
‘and $1.25 bottles. Cutex Nail 
White is 30c. Cutex Nail Polish, 
in cake, paste, powder, liquid or 
stick form, is 30c. Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort, for sore or tender cuticle, 
is also 30c. If your store has not 
been supplied, order direct from us. 


I ever 


They 


Enough for six ‘‘manicures’’ for 15c 


 . Mail the coupon today with 15c (10c for the 


set and 5c for packing and postage) and we will 
send you a trial manicure set of Cutex prepara- 
tions, complete with absorbent cotton, orange 
sticks and emery boards. Enough for at least 
six “manicures.” Address Northam Warren, 
Dept. 405, 114 West 17th St., New York City. 


Tf you live in Canada, send 15¢ to MacLean, Benn & 
Nelson, Limited, Dept. 405, 489 St. Paul St. West. Mon- 
treal, for your sample set and get Canadian prices. 
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The moment you use Cu- 
tex, you will be delighted 
with the immediate im- 
provement it makes in your 
nails 


4 


Cutex Nail White is a 
soft, white cream which 
makes nail-tips clean and 
white for the whole day 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15 CENTS TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 


Dept. 405, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 
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Desert 


(Continued from page Qo) 


You're laying out two-hundred-and-twenty- 
nine dollars that you haven't got on something 
that won't bring in seventy dollars, gross. 
If it were for yourselves, I wouldn't butt in. 
But it isn’t. It’s for charity. For about the 
most gloriously needful charity in the world 
just now. We're supposed to help it, not to 
score up failures for it. You're paying out a 
small fortune on food and a jazz band and 
all that kind of thing. And you haven't the 
faintest prospect of getting back half you 
spend.” : 

“I’m sorry you look at it that way, sir,” 
said Leonard, rising from the table, his face 
very red, his voice in the roof of his mouth. 
“Very sorry. But since you do, there seems 
nothing more to say.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, there does,’’ denied Mr. Carter, 
unimpressed by the icy rebuff. ‘‘A great deal 
more. Your mother and I forgot for a minute 
the superior wisdom of youth. And we 
pointed out how your dance could be made to 
pay. Not a hundred dollars, perhaps—not 
nearly as much as one of the little Red Cross 
dog shows, for instance, but something. Yow 
ought to charge a quarter instead of a dollar. 
The tickets would be the only real expense 
then. And as it’s too late to call in the ticket 
order, I'll foot the bill for it to help you out. 
But—”’ 

-“Thank you, sir,” replied Leonard even 
more frostily, “‘we shan’t trouble you. I 
ought to have known better than to blab 
about any of it. I might have known—” 

‘“No,” musingly contradicted Mr. Carter, 
“you ought not’to have ‘known’. Not at the 
age of twenty. Twenty is like a tenor voice. 
It is such a perfect gift that God never loads 
down its possessor with any brains to mar it. 
But don’t go off cranky, son. We want to 
help you, if—”’ 

“Thank you, sir,” said Leonard again, 
“but we won't trouble you.”’ 


E left the room, his shoulders back, shut- 

ting the door very quietly behind him. 

Mr. Carter and his wife looked dully at each 
other. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Mrs. Carter. ‘“‘Why 
did you? Why did you? Now, it’s all spoiled. 
He'll go straight ahead. And he won't say a 
word to us about it. If you'd left -him to 


“If he’s bent on cutting his throat, let 
him,” grumbled Carter. ‘‘I’m sorry I tried 
to inject a little sanity into the scene. Mightv 
sorry. I ought to have known better by this 
time. I keep forgetting that we're old and 
don’t know anything.” 

‘*No, Jim,” denied his wife, coming around 
to where he sat and drawing his scowling face 
to hers. ‘‘We’re not old—you and I. We’re 
young. And some day Leonard will be young, 
too.” 


“But in the meantime,” growled Carter, 
“T know we're a fearful trial to him. Espe- 
cially when we try to scale to his pinnacle of 
wisdom. Even more then than when we 
forget how young we are and behave like kids. 
But he’s very forbearing with us. I grant 
him that. He treats us as if we were a choice 
blend of senility and childishness, but he 
does it tenderly. He does it tenderly.” 

“I’m older than you are,” confessed Mrs. 
Carter. - ‘I must be, in spite of the family 
Bible. Because I'd never even heard of 
Arrup’s Orchestra.’ And I don’t yet know 
what a jazz band is.” : 

“Arrup’s Orchestra,”” expounded Carter, 
“is a sable aggregation from a roof-garden. 
Also known as a jazz band. A jazz band 
begins where Strauss and Debussy left off. 
Strauss and Debussy disguised music in dis- 
sonance. A jazz band changes the dissonance 
to discord and leaves out the music altogether. 
It’s very simple. Much simpler than finding 
two-hundred-and-twenty-nine dollars to pay 
for a dance that won’t bring in a hundred.” 

Leonard’s parents were not alone, it seemed, 
in their dodderingly old-fashioned notions. 
Nor were they the sole members of the con- 
spiracy against clever youthful enterprise. 
Indeed, their traits seemed common to all 
Paignton parents, as was made manifest at 
the Junior Auxiliary’s meetmg next morning 
on the Mowbray veranda. 

Indeed, so coldly, so hypercritically, had 
the dance’s arrangements been received by 
most of the various members’ progenitors 
that the conference on ways and means drifted 
into something very like an_ indignation 
meeting. It appeared that fathers and 
mothers had vied with one another in prolific 
idiocy of suggestion. 

Billy Minturn’s father—to give one or two 
dismal instances—had asked how the earlier 
bills were to be met. On learning that the 
first group of ticket sales was to be devoted 
to this honest purpose and that each bill was 
to be met, as fast as it came in, from the 
fast-accruing hoard of ticket money, Mr. 
Minturn had laughed coarsely. He had then 
asked how the bills were to be paid if the 
tickets did not sell—a query whose recital 
now brought a grin of pitying mirth to the 
firm lips of all hearers. am 

Grace Dowling’s mother had been foolish 


enough to take umbrage at her daughter's 
perfectly mild and tactful refusal of an offer 
to donate three of the justly celebrated 
Dowling home-made chocolate cakes and the 
free use of both the Dowling ice-cream 
freezers. 


LIFF HENDRIX hesitated for a moment, 
through family pride, to confess that his 
father had advised that all tickets be num- 
bered and a numerical record be kept of the 
people to whom they were sent—just as if 
this were a mail-order scheme to sell woolens 
or something! Cliff had explained to the 
dotard, with a pitying smile, that nobody in 
the community was likely to buy tickets 
anonymously, and that assuredly no one 
would send anonymous checks for them. 
The stupid old fellow had said there would be 
no such lack of modesty in returning the 
tickets themselves. He had gone on, blunder- 
ingly, to suggest that they give a dog show 
instead—as in Ridgewood and elsewhere— 
charging a quarter for admission and fifty 
cents an entry per class; and letting local dog- 
lovers contribute the cups. Which project, 
of course, had made further discussion absurd. 
Belle Radnor’s mother had sunk to depths 
even lower. This forty-year-old crone had 
asked why the Tituses and Robleys and 
Kahns, and a lot of other utterly impossible 
tradespeople from the other side of the rail- 
road tracks, were not to be invited. 
had been wholly unable to see why such 
people’s dollar per capita would not be as 
acceptable to the fund as would any one’s. 
Mrs. Radnor had gone further. She had 
gabbled to the Kahns and the Tituses about 
the dance. And old Mr. Titus had telephoned 
over from his drug store, offering to buy five 
tickets and to sell as many more as he could 
over his counter. Belle had had to be ex- 
tremely firm with him before he could be 


- made to understand. 


Dicky Aiken’s parents had been almost as 
bad. Failing to grasp the brilliancy of the 
scheme, they had been aghast at its magni- 
tude. Then they had tried in their flounder- 
ing way to help, by counseling Dicky to 
try to peddle a sheaf of tickets at the Naylor 
Sanitarium on the Valley Road. The sani- 
tarium ‘people, they argued, had oceans of 
money and leisure, or they would not be con- 
valescing at Naylor’s. They would welcome 
a chance to spend that time and money for an 
evening’s fun. When Dicky had explained 
that a mixed crowd of possible undesirables 
would not be in keeping with the rest of the 
guests, his father had said something which 
Dicky hoped, most sincerely, he himself had 
misunderstood. 

Several old fogies had followed the Carters’ 
example of nominating Mrs. Toler as musician 
for the evening. Several more had never 
heard of Arrup’s Orchestra. One, the village’s 
sole attorney, had said it was lucky the 
secretary and treasurer was a minor—a re- 
mark which seemed to make no-sense at all. 

Sympathy and righteous anger surged 
through the veranda group at each tale of 
paternal delinquency. Then, amid the babel 
of denunciation, Viva Mowbray spoke up. 

After all,” she declared in that clear and 
celestial voice of hers that always made 
Leonard feel as if he were in church, “after 
all, they are our parents! And I'm just sure 
they meant well. It isn’t their fault the world 
has gone ahead and left them behind. I think 
it was dear of them to want to help.” 

At which revelation of divine compassion, 
Leonard Carter was hard put to it not to kneel 
and kiss the hem of the wondergirl’s khaki 
skirt. Even the most indignant of her hearers 
was impressed by the sweet appeal. And the 
veranda sport of progenitor-grilling was 
tacitly abandoned for the real business of the 
meeting. 


EONARD read the report of his preceding 
day’s activities. He read the rough draft 
of his note to the leader of Arrup’s Orchestra 
and of the poster announcement he had drawn 
up. These were received with gratifying ap- 
proval’ - Next he read the uniform letter he 
had that morning mailed to each of the 
prospective patronesses. It ran: 


“Dear Mrs. Blank: 

“Will you be a patroness at the Red Cross 
Junior Auxiliary Dance to be tendered as a 
farewell dance to the commissioned officers of 
the 999th New Jersey Infantry at Guild Hall, 
Paignton, on the evening of Labor Day, 
Monday, Sept. 3, at 9 P. M? 

“Ten tickets ($1. apiece) will be promptly 
mailed to you as soon as received from 
Smythe’s, for which please forward to the 
undersigned -your check for $10. Additional 
tickets gladly furnished you on request at 
$1. apiece. 

“Hoping you will be a patroness at our 
Junior Auxiliary Dance on the night of Labor 
Day. I beg to remain, 

‘Most cordially yours, 

‘*LEONARD CARTER, 
Secretary and Treasure 
(Continued on page G4) 
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The Nestlé Permanent 
Hair-Wave 


A Marvellous, New, 
Additional Invention 


The skill of an Expert reduced to ordinary intelligence. 
The Expert's time of an hour reduced to five minutes. 


The latest “Nestlé” Invention is the 
new water-waving comb. No more 

Frizz” or disorderly hair after a perma- 
nent wave. Lay this device on your hair, 
push it together, take the device away and 


the most beautiful and correct ‘“water- 
wave” is in your hair. Suitable for all 
naturally wavy or permanently waved 
hair. Also for children. 


_ Price $2.00 and $2.50 (4 inch or five 
inch combs), with illustrated directions. 


This comb is now used at our establish- 
ment with marvellous results. 


OUR HOME OUTFIT 
FOR PERMANENT WAVING 


Over 4,000 of these Home Outfits are in family 
use in the United States alone. They produce 
exactly the same results as is given at our own 
New York establishment, where over 6,000 
heads are yearly permanently waved. Its price 
1s but $15.00. Results are absolutely guaranteed. 
We have made the directions so simple that they 
are understood by everyone. You cannot wave 
your own hair ‘\* a friend, husband, or maid 


d, take the Nestol 
she result will de- 


con free. 


Ass 


Leonard read the letter form in a curt 
captain-of-industry tone that drove home 
every word of its splendidly businesslike 
contents. All were impressed. Viva Mow- 
bray even asked to see the form, so she might 
read it over for herself. She hovered for an 
instant over “‘Auxillary”. But only for an 
instant. The longer she looked at the word, 
the more correct seemed its spelling. 


URING the next four days a sprawling 

letter was received from somebody con- 
nected with Arrup’s Orchestra, who had 
learned to write. -The letter ratified the 
engagement to play, on condition that twenty- 
five dollars (in cash, or in certified check) be 
paid to the leader one hour before the dance. 
The rush job tickets arrived and were duly 
sent to the twenty-two patronesses. The 
announcements were printed and were stuck 
up everywhere. The circulars were sown 
—s they might be expected to bear 
ruit. 

Dicky Aiken reported that friends of his in 
Paterson planned to make up a big motor- 
party and run over to the dance. They asked 
that at least twenty-five tickets be reserved 
forthem. Another motor-party, perhaps even 
larger, was recruiting in Montclair. The 
K. O. at the camp cheerfully pledged himself 
to be present with the bulk of his officers. 
Thus, at least fifty tickets would probably 
find buyers at the camp alone. ; 

The K. O. explained that the officers’ 
monthly pay-day would fall on September 
first, and he asked if it would be all right to 
settle for the tickets then. Leonard eagerly 
assured him that it would. 

“That makes a hundred dollars as good as 
in our pockets already!’’ exulted the secre- 
tary and treasurer at the next veranda con- 
clave. ‘‘Fifty from the camp. Twenty-five 
(or more) each from Montclair and Paterson. 
A cool hundred, before we've even stretched 
ourselves to sell anything. Here’s something 
queer that worries me, though.” 

He drew out an envelope with a typed 
superscription. It contained ten tickets and 
no word of explanation. 


eight o’clock mail. Just as you see it. Nota 
line of writing or anything. Of course it’s a 
patroness sending back her tickets and refus- 
ing to serve, and too cowardly to come out 
and say so. But which patroness is it? 
That’s the question. Which is it?” 

“We can find out easily enough,” ex- 
claimed Viva. ‘‘Watch the names on the 
twenty-one checks from the other patronesses 
and compare them with the full list of patron- 
esses. That’ll show which one has reneged.” 


AGAIN Leonard gazed on her with stark 
adoration, stirred to his depths to find 
that the same girl could be an angel and a 
Sherlock. The others were noisy in applause 
at their president’s acumen. 

But, inspired as was Viva’s ruse, it did not 
work out. - For, in the next two days. no less 
than five similarly anonymous envelopes were 
received, each containing ten tickets. Leon- 
ard found himself recalling with guilty wist- 
fulness the crude suggestion of Cliff Hendrix’s 
father that all tickets be numbered and a list 
kept of the numbers’ ‘recipients. 

The bills for the ticket-engraving and for 
the printing of the posters and announcements 
arrived with staggering promptitude. The 
letter bill was accompanied by a “Please 
Remit” note, of needless vehemence, from 
the triune owner and editor and job printer 
of the Chronicle, who proclaimed that he did 
a strictly cash business. 

Leonard could not eat any luncheon that 
day. But, when his father came home, Mrs. 
Carter persuaded her husband to make out a 
check for ten dollars for her own set of 
patroness tickets. It was the first money 
received. And it made dinner eatable, besides 
satisfying the eight-dollar demand of the 
Chronicle for the printing. Leonard paid the 
bill that very night, accompanying his money- 
order with a cruelly sarcastic note. 

Thereafter—as Mr. Longfellow once said— 
misfortunes came not singly. They came in 
family groups. For three days, only one 
more patroness gave sign of life. And that 
one—anonymously—returned her ten tickets. 
The sticking up of the posters and the broad- 
cast mailing of announcements to the right 
class of people elicited no replies at all. 

On the morning of the third day came the 
staggering news that the ggo0th Infantry had 
just receivéd_ marching orders, which would 
force them to) break camp and to entrain for 
a southern mobilization station on Friday, 
August thirty-first. 

A ray of light shone in the tidings that an- 
other regiment was to replace the ggoth in 
Paignton. But when word came that the 
newcomers were negro regulars, hope died a 
horrible death. 

The veranda conclave that day changed 
subtly from a jubilee to a Forlorn Hope. 
Drastic measures were taken. Each and every 


member was pledged thenceforth to personal 


canvassing of the most persistent sort. It was 
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even agreed, after hot debate, to lower the 
bars an inch or two and let in a very few of 
the people from across the railroad tracks— 
the best of that hitherto despised crew. 

Leonard was assigned to visit these favored 
nobodies and to explain to them the honor 
that was theirs. Also, to make them under- 
stand they could bring only the pick of their 
acquaintance—not every mere hanger-on—to 
the dance. It was also voted to reconsider 
the refusal of the druggist’s offer to help in 
the ticket sale. Life, as Viva explained, is 
made up of concessions. 

But Leonard met with the stoniest of op- 
position, not only from the people across the 
tracks, but from the druggist too. Word of 
the dance’s exclusiveness had gone abroad; 
also the proposed barring out of the trades- 
folk element. And Mass had promptly 
crystallized against Class. Leonard could as 
easily have sold smallpox’ germs, at a dollar 
each, across the tracks, as tickets for the 
Junior Dance. Tingling and dazed, he re- 
treated in bad order. 


* day two patronesses sent Leonard 
checks for ten dollars, and a third sent 
a two dollar bill and eight tickets. The 
wholesale canvassing of the committee for 
twenty-four hours had netted nine dollars 
more. Life began to resume its charm. And 
the night mail contained a check for thirty 
dollars from a Mrs. Heeth, of Ridgewood, for 
a house-party crowd she intended to bring 
over to the dance. As the same mail brought 
a second demand from Hall, the Paterson 
caterer, for a deposit of not less than twenty- 
five dollars on the hundred-and-ten dollar 
order, Leonard endorsed Mrs. Heeth’s check 


-over to him and sent it by way of deposit. 


Two days later Hall returned it to him, 
stamped ‘‘No Funds”, and accompanied it 
with a letter little short of brutal. 

Three more patronesses, meantime, had 
sent an aggregate of nineteen dollars. And 
the committee had collected ten dollars more. 
So Hall was readily appeased. 

One week before the dance, seventy-eight 
dollars had come in, of which fifty dollars 
and twenty cents had gone out in preliminary 
expenses, including postage—leaving a bal- 
ance of twenty-three dollars and seventy-five 
cents in the pocket of the secretary and 
treasurer. A total of about one-hundred-and- 
seventy-four dollars of indebtedness remained, 
with every prospect that at least one hundred 
of it would continue to remain. 

Leonard had decided, by this time, that 
eating and sleeping were luxuries in which he 
felt no interest. He grew hollow-eyed and 
sallow. His mother viewed him in furtive and 
ever-growing pity. She talked much to his 
father about him, when they were alone 
together. 

‘“‘Leave him alone,’”’ counseled Mr. Carter. 
“You can’t carry this for him, any more than 
you could swallow the castor-oil he used to 
hate so. He’s got to play a lone hand. He 
hasn’t bleated for help. There’s that much 
in his favor. Though yesterday he asked me 
in a roundabout way if parents ever ad- 
vanced to their only sons any share of their 
future inheritance.” 

“Oh, the poor baby! What did you—?” 

“‘T told him, in my case, a slice of inheri- 
tance would only give him more bills than he 
already had. Then he asked me, as man to 
man, how much I supposed the pawnshops 
would be likely to advance a purely hypo- 
thetical chap on an equally hypothetical thin 
gold watch, a seal ring, an amethyst scarf- 
pin, a silver track-event medal and a set of 
golf-sticks. I told him I should think the 
amount would be about seven dollars.” 

““Oh, the poor, poor baby!’’ mourned Mrs. 
Carter, again. ‘‘He—’”’ 

““No,”’ corrected her husband, “‘it is we who 
are the poor babies, you and I. If you doubt 
it, cast your memory back over the talk we 
three had that first night about the dance. 
No loving parent could have been more 
patient and forbearing, and yet more wisely 
firm, toward a fractious brat, than Leonard 
was toward us with our puny offers of help. 
It is we who are the babies, dear girl. We 
and all the committee’s parents. Not our 
up-to-date big sons and daughters.” 


EANTIME, Leonard was seeking to drug 
his acute misery by calling on Viva 
Mowbray. He found her on the Mowbray 
lawn, forgetting for the moment her ex- 
ecutive responsibilities in a romp with a bat- 
eared, goggle-eyed, screw-tailed Boston ter- 
rier. The dog was a novelty to Leonard. Hé 
was going to say so, when Viva caught up the 
thrice-lucky terrier in her thin arms and held 
him out for inspection. 

“It’s my birthday dog!” she announced. 
“Uncle Mark gave him to me. Isn’t he a 
beauty? I’ve named him—” 

“But your birthday was a whole month 
ago,”’ said Leonard. 

“T know it was,” she answered. ‘But 
Uncle Mark didn’t get back from the West 
till yesterday morning. He’d forgotten all 

(Continued on page 96) 
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FOUR PASSENGER MODEL 
Owned by Miss Constance Vauclain of Philadelphia 


Custom Department, THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, Makers of Fine Motor Cars 
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002! White Canvas Tennis Bals $759 
5045 Tan Grain Golf Oxford Fibre Sole 
With Disks. Leather Heel $//29 
White Buck,Brown Russia Trim. 
Corruge ated Rubber Sole Tennis Bals $/2322 


50/5 White Buck,Brown Russia Trim 
Corrugated Rubber Sole Tennis Oxford — $/2 22 


3016 White Canvas, Black Glaze kid Trim, 

Corrugated Rubber Sole Tennis Oxford—$£/022 Ca LATER 
5023 White Buck Tennis Oxford $//[29 
0005 White Buck Tennis Bals,Fibre Sole —— #//?2 4/5 Fifth Avenue 
3045 White Grain Calf Golf Oxford, 

Fibre Disk Sole,Leather Heel $// 202 New York 
0020 Brown RussiaTenntis Bals 

Corrugated Rubber Soles $/0 22 
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Harper's Bazar. 


The One Right Way 


—and the many wrong ones 


HERE 


is just 


one RIGHT WAY 


to do a thing and you can always 
distinguish the Right Way by its success. 
Many are those who offer panaceas for all 
complexion defects, but in the art of cultivating and 
conserving beauty, no one has achieved a success com- 
parable with that of Elizabeth Arden. 


The efficacy of her 


methods and of 


her wonderful Venetian 


Preparations is famous wherever well-groomed women con- 
vregate, and so many youthful appearing women of society 


and the stage depend upon 
counsel that the appointment book in her 
‘Who's Who.” 

‘Arden’s ‘success is not due to luck or accident, 


Social Register, plus ° 


Elizabeth 


Elizabeth 


Arden’s confidential 
Salon reads like the 


but 


tosa marked natural talent for her chosen work that amounts 


to genius. 
stantly studied to 


Years of experience, during which she has con- 
“make perfection still more perfect,” 


have 


enabled her to obtain results never equaled by any other spe- 


cialist. 


tler trained eye at once detects the 


cause of any im- 


perfection of skin or contour and instantly and intuitively she 


is able to prescribe the remedy. 


In every city will be found one or more trading upon her 


success by claiming to duplicate her methods. 
herself knows the 


Elizabeth Arden 


The Arden 


But no one but 
complete formulas of 


Venetian Preparations 


Many of these contain rare essences 
the very existence of which ts un- 
known to the average complexion spe- 
cialist. Without the Arden Venetian 
Preparations, the Arden Muscle-Strap- 
ping Treatments cannot be effectively 
administered. And since Elizabeth 
Arden varies her ‘Treatments to suit 
the individual, they should never be 
attempted except under her guidance. 
What is good for one person is often 
actually detrimental for another 

If you can come to one of the Arden 
Salons, good! If not, write Elizabeth 
Arden stating your complexion prob- 
lems and she will tell you just what 
to do to achieve a clear, firm skin and 
the freshness and glow of youth. Some 
of the Preparations are here described. 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM is of 
primary importance, as it should be used 
preparatory to anys complexion treatment. 
Of thin consistency, it permits thorough 
cleansing without) rubbing-- impor- 
tant advantage, as rubbing stretches the 
skin. Clearing the pores of all foreign 
matter, it leaves the skin soft and recep- 
tive. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
should be used after the Cleansing 
Cream. It closes the pores, refines the 
skin and makes the complexion brilliant- 
ly fresh and clear. 75c, $1.50, $3. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL AST RINGERS is 
a s‘ronger tonic. for loose, flabby. 
wrinkled skins. It firms sagging mus- 
cles, reduces puffiness under the eves and 
by gradually tightening the skin, elimi- 
nates deep wrinkles. Made of newly dis- 
covered astringent essences and imported 
herbs, it is a truly marvelous reju- 
venator. $8. 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD is 
a deep tissue builder of exceptional 
strength. It is both food and tonic to 
thin faces and builds 
and wrinkle-free. $1.75, $2.7 $3.7 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM—An infal- 
lible remedy for enlarged pores and 
‘“*blackheads.’” Restores smoothness and 
daintiness of texture to the coarsest 
skin. $1. 


VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM A 
delightfully fragrant day cream which 
makes powder adhere and protects the 
skin from winds sun and dust. Gives 
the complexion a natural = softness. 
$1 and $2. 


VENETIAN LILLE LOTION is a pure 
liquid powder which forms a perfect 
protection for the skin and gives a love- 
lv, natural finish. Both astringent and 
aseptic, it is especially beneficial for an 
oily skin and corrects acne and flushing. 
Does not rub off. Four tints: Flesh, 
Cream, Rachel, White. $1 and $2. 


VENETIAN ADONA CREAM If vou 
are somewhat thin for decollete, you will 
find this a sure means to round out the 
contours and increase the beauty of 
neck, bust and shoulders. $1.25, $2, $5. 


VENETIAN EYE SHADOW—A wee bit 
of this blended under the evebrows, over 
the evelashes, and in the corner of the 
eves heightens the brilliancy of the eyes 
and makes — appear larger and deep- 
er in color sed on.the skin only—not 
in the eyes adler $1 the box. 


POUDRE D’ILLUSION Gives a peach- 
like bloom to the complexion: cannot be 
detected. Exquisitely perfumed. $2.50. 


VENETIAN ROSE COLOR A harmless 
liquid rouge that duplicates nature = in 
its fresh. delicate tone. Does not rub 
off, and being transparent, it cannot be 
detected. $1. 


Just write for what you need, enclosing 


cheque or money order. 
a booklet describing the 


the Beautrfu),"’ 


* The Quest of 


Arden Preparations and the proper way 
to apply them, will be sent on request. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D‘ORO, 673 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON. D. C.. 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 


BOSTON. MASS.. 


192 BOYLSTON STREET 


NEWPORT. R. I.. 
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about my birthday. He knew I wanted ¢ 
dog more than anything else. So- 

“Why didn’t you tell me you—?”’ 

‘“So he made me get into his car and go to 
town with him to a dog-store and pick one 
out for myself,’’ she went on. ‘‘I chose this. 
Isn't he darling? There was another Boston 
I liked even better, just at first, till I found 
out what he cost. So I—”’ 

‘Too steep’”’ queried Leonard. 

“Too cheap,” she amended. ‘‘ He was only 
sixty dollars. This one was ninety. So of 
course I chose this instead. His name is- 

“But I don't understand,” insisted Leon- 
ard. “If you liked the other dog better, why 
did you take this dog?” 

‘Why, because he is so much better-than 
the other one,” she explained, as if puzzled 
at his density. ‘‘Thirty dollars better. Be- 
sides, the man didn’t really want to sell this 
one, and he was crazy to sell the other. 

* But— 

‘Don't you see? If one dog costs sixty 
dollars and another dog costs ninety dollars, 
the ninety-dollar one is the one to have. 
Especially if his owner doesn’t want to sell.” 

‘*No,” said Leonard stubbornly, don't 
see. Look here: Isn’t it like this? We could 
have packed the Guild Hall for the dance at 
twenty-five cents a ticket: but at a dollar, 
we can’t. According to 

“That’s only seventy-five cents difference.” 
expounded Viva. **‘What Uncle Mark calls 
‘chicken feed’. If this dog had cost only 
seventy-five cents more than the other one, 
I'd have taken the other.” 

“But when he cost thirty dollars more,” 
said Leonard, *‘that extra thirty dollars made 
him look like a prize winner. Funny, isn't 
it? 

- “It’s Human Nature, isn’t it?’’ Viva de 
fended herself. *‘ Why, just look how it goes, 
all through life. Take Alba’s candy, for in 
stance. It costs a dollar-and-a-half a pound, 
and you have to go to one of the Alba shops 
for it too... McCosh’s only costs forty cents. 
And it’s on sale everywhere... When the top 
is off the box, I don't believe anybody can 
tell which candy is which. But there isn't a 
fellow in Paignton who'd dare bring a girl a 
box of McCosh’s. And dad says the Alba 
people are coining a fortune. So, vou see” 

“Then,” queried Leonard, beginning to 
twist with the growing-pains of an idea, “you 
think if Alba’s didn’t cost more than Me- 
Cosh’s, or only a few cents more or if it 
Was as easy to get--peopic wouldn't fall 
over the mselves to buy it?) Is that Human 
Nature?” 

“Of course it is, from her 
boundless fund of life-wisdom. ow else 
do the Fifth Avenue shops keep going? The 
off-streets are full of things every bit as ‘good 
and twice as cheap.” 

In some displeasure she ceased her exposi 
tion of Human Nature. For, she saw with 
pained dismay that he was not listening. 
Leonard’s cheeks were slowly turning brick 
color. ‘His eyes were bulging with an in- 
spiration. 

Good-by,” he said abruptly. got 
to catch the noon train to Paterson. I'm 
I’m going. to gamble.” 


she told him, 


‘*To--to—do what?’ she demanded, 
shocked. 
““Gamble,” he returned. “Stake every- 


thing on nothing. No, not on nothing. 
On your knowledge of Human Nature. It’s 
good enough for me, because it’s yours. 
Good-by.”’ 


PEAVING the blinkingly perplexed girl, he 
bolted homeward. In his own room he 
gathered together his scant hoard of jewelry, 
stuffed it into his pockets, and filled a new 
suitcase with clothes and books and various 
other bulky possessions. 

An hour later he slunk out of a Paterson 
pawnshop, without either the suitcase or its 
contents or his jewelry. Stripped of all his 
negotiable treasures, he was nevertheless 
richer by twenty-seven dollars and ninety-five 
cents in actual currency. 

With this sum he sought the branc h office 
of a “state-newspaper’s”’ advertising bureau. 
His face was no longer bricky, but bone-gray. 
His mouth was very dry. His palms were éx 
ceeding wet. But his eves were steady and 
his brain was focused on one aim. 

Next morning the newspapers of Paignton 
and Montclair and Paterson and Ridgewood 
and Morristown and other New Jersey sub- 
urbs, large and small, carried the following 
display-type announcement: 


“Owing to the unexpected demand fcr 
tickets (and to the limited capacity of the 
Guild Hall), it has been found necessary to 
cancel the entire issue of invitations already 
sent out for the Junior Auxiliary Red Cross 
Dance at Paignton on the evening of Labor 
Day. Holders of these tickets may receive 
their money back by turning them in to the 
undersigned. 

‘“\ new issue has been engraved, and may 
be obtained from the same source. 

“The price for these new invitations has, 


necessarily, been set at Ten Dollars each. 

requested that no tickets be pur- 
chased except such as will actually be used. 
Not more than four will be sold to any one 
applicant, or for the use of any one family. 
None can be secured at the door. Cash must 
accompany all applications, or such applica- 
tions will not be considered. 

“The Committee does not guarantee the 
delivery of tickets and reserves the right to 
revoke any sales at its own discretion; also 
to stop the ticket distribution as soon as the 
prescribed limit is reached. 

“LEONARD K. CARTER, 
“(Secretary and Treasurer), 
“Valley Road, Paignton, N. J.” 


This composition had cost Leonard nearly 
two. hours of .grinding literary labor, aided 
and guided by the man behind the advertis- 
ing bureat’s desk. Incidentally—-even at club 
rates and in the holy name of charity—it had 
cost him all his ready cash, with the exception 
of forty-five cents. 

And (not only in his own home, but at a 
hastily-convened gathering of the commit- 
tee) it cost him, in addition, his tenuous 
repute for sanity. 

Mr. Carter railed. Mrs. Carter all but wept. 
Leonard—when they paused long enough to 
give him opportunity to reply—seemed to 
have assumed some rigid Trappist vow. 


HE committee at that day’s meeting fairly 

deluged him with. reproaches—reproaches 
that ran the gamut of accusal, from Usurpa- 
tion of Authority to crass mania. Leonard 
folded his arms (Napoleon, First Position) 
and let the waves and the billows break over 
him. The committee clamored. Leonard 
clasped his hands behind his back (Napoleon, 
Second Position) and spake no word. He 
knew better than to try to stem that angry 
tide of noise. When his censors should lose 
in breath and gain in curiosity, it would be 
time enough for him to speak. 

“It’s bad enough,’’ stormed Cliff Hendrix, 
“to make us the laughing stock of the place 
by your wall-eyed advertisement. But we'll 
be a whole lot worse off than that. The dance 
is only tive days away. We've sold nearly 
eighty dollars worth of tickets. How are we 
going to pay back that eighty dollars, when 
the people send in their tickets and want their 
cash? Hey? ‘Tell me that! Almost every 
cent of it has gone to settle the advance bills. 
We're — Of all the splay-brained 
stunts —!”’ 

' And,’ * chimed in Viva Mowbray, “‘if only 
eighty people would pay a dollar to come, how 
many do you expect at fen dollars?” 

‘Enough to pay every single expense and 
leave us a hundred dollars or so to the good!”’ 
shouted Leonard, stung into speech by his 


divinity’s cruelty in siding with the pack 
against him. “It’s Human Nature. You 
said so yourself, Viva. I’m doing this because 
1] trust your knowledge of the world. I’m 
gambling on your--your experience. It’s 


good enough for me. 
“On -on said so?”’ sputtered Viva, 
for once jounced out of her celestial calm. 

“4 advised you to charge ten—-?” 

“You said you got the ninety dog,” 
said Leonard sullenly, ‘“‘because it cost fifty 
per cent more than the other one. And be- 
cause the man didn’t want to sell it. You 
said Alba’s candy was no better than Mc- 
Cosh’s, but people buy it because it costs 
more and because it’s harder to get. Well, 
I'm putting up the price on the tickets. 
And I’m making them harder to get. And 
I’m pretending we don’t care much about 
selling them. Isn't that the same thing 

Thus far, through sheer dumb amazement, 
the committee had heard him out. Now they 
fell upon him with redoubled verbal peltings. 
All but Viva Mowbray. Hurt to the soul by 
his injustice in dragging her into the fiasco, 
she stood apart from the widely gesticulating 
group, her mouth twitching, her big eyes 
abrim. Leonard beheld. And his heart died 
within him. He strove to speak—to set 
himself aright in her eyes—to tell her he was 
willing—-and glad—and overjoyed—to go 
down to financial disrepute through following 
her Human Nature lessons. 

But before he could frame a single eloquent 
sentence, the telephone-bell rang. The tele- 
phone was in the front hall, just behind Viva. 
To give herself.a moment for restoring her 
joggled self-control, she answered. its sum- 
mons.. Presently she reappeared on the 
veranda. 

‘‘It is some one for you, Leonard,” she said 
aloofly. Central couldn’t get you at home: 
So she tried here. I don’t know why.’ 

Leonard, happy to wriggle momentarily 
from under the avalanche, went in. When he 
vemerged to face the hostile group again, his 
eye was the eye of a conqueror. With much 


carelessness he said: 

“Tt was Mrs. Delmas—-wife of that powder- 
My mother coaxed her 
she’s just 


chap up in Haskell. 
into buying three tickets. Well, 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Always WILSNA P— 
wherever snap fasteners are used 


WwW" EN you use Wilsnaps you know—when you reach up your arm 
to fasten your dress—that Wilsnaps Ww// snap—and stay fastened. 

Prove it to yourself as so many have done. Have rust-proof 
Wilsnaps sewed on all your garments. Wilsnaps may be used 
with security.on your heavy materials—the Wilsnap spring holds. 
‘Wilsnaps may be used on the sheerest, daintiest fabrics —the Wilsnap 
spring opens at a touch. Wilsnaps are certain. Wilsnaps are 
sure. Wilsnaps—always Wilsnaps wherever snap fasteners are used. 


THE WILSON FASTENER CO., Makers 117 E. St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


Look for this card 
—orange colored— 
Joc everywhere 


G. U.S. PAT. OFF 


~FASHION'S FASTENER 
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FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


In Dainty Bedrooms 


where delicate shades of rose, of gray, of blue, make them 
the perfect floor coverings for exquisite color harmony, 
Krearriax Linen Ruas first won conspicuous recognition. 
It was the charm of color! And then as the traditional wear- 
ing qualities of all things linen became so apparent, discrim- 
inating women came to realize their boundless decorative 
possibilities. 

InTo every room in the house they went, building Klear- 
flax color schemes—covering their floors with a single, broad 
expanse of rich, solid tones. Dainty shades, so seldom found, 
and the deeper colors, so rich and livable, are all included 
in the Klearflax range. 

Anp so the Krearriax Linen Rua has come today to 
be associated with color harmony as intimately as its fabric 
is associated with wear. At better class furniture and de- 
partment stores everywhere. 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


Wout tp you like an expert’s advice on room decoration? Then 
send for “The Rug and the Color Scheme.” ‘his 36-page book 
shows you in full color a number of scenes and tells you how 
you may vary the schemes. It also explains clearly and simply how to 
plan any room. Write to our Duluth office for it—it’s free. 

You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in Taupe, Black, Blue, Greens, Grays, 
Browns, Rose, and natural Buff, in these 
sizes and at these prices: 

27 x54 in..$4.50 6x oft...$24.00 | We recommended the 

30 x60 in.. 5.60 S8xu10ft... 35.60 Klearflax Natural Rug. 
36 x72 in.. 8.00 9xi2ft... 48.00 | rug may be scrubbed 
4¥ex 72 ft...15.00 12x15 ft... 80.00 | and cleaned indefinitely. 
It is our only washable rug 


$4.00 per square yard in stock widths, 
any length. (Prices somewhat higher in | (@axen) color. 


For bathrooms, hospitals. 
and general sanitary uses, 


far West and South.) 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK OFFICE 212 FIFTH AVENUE 


FOR COLOR HARMONY AND LONG WEAR }e= 
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nodding in the direction of the library door. 

““Well, she’s over thirty.” 

doesn't look it.” 

Desmond—she does!”’ 

‘“*Let’s call her the New Broom—Broomie 
for short,” said Desmond. ‘‘ Look here, Pam, 
I wish you'd try and like her. 1 shall have a 
dreadful hump when I get to camp if I think 
she’s going to make you miserable.” 

“Oh, I'll try,” said the girl with dreary 
resignation; ‘“‘ You know I’m not to see Beryl 
again?”’ She looked up. 

Her brother laughed. 

“I don’t see you keeping to that. If 
Aubrey’s any good, he’ll marry her straight- 
away. And then, how can father boycott 
her after that?”’ 

‘He will,” said Pamela decisively. 

“And if father thinks I’m going to give up 
Arthur, he’s very much mistaken,” said the 
boy with energy. ‘‘Arthur’s the best fellow 
I know, and he’s been just ripping to me.”’ 

The young face softened and glowed as 
though under the stress of some guarded 
memory; Pamela looking up caught her 
brother’s expression and glowed too. 

‘Beryl says he won’t be strong for a good 
while,’ she said anxiously. ‘‘He’s got two 
months medical leave, and then they ’ll give 
him light work for a bit, perhaps at Alder- 


ot. 

“Well, if they don’t give him enough to do 
he’ll be pretty sick. He’s no good at loafing.” 

There was silence a little. Outside a misty 
sunshine lay on the garden and the park, and 
in it the changing trees were beginning to 
assume the individuality and separateness of 
autumn after the leveling promiscuity of the 
summer. The scene was very English and 
peaceful; and between it and the two young 
creatures looking out upon it, there were a 
thousand links of memory and association. 
Suddenly Desmond said: 


“D—? you remember that bother I got into 
at Eton, Pam?” 

Pamela nodded. Didn’t she remember it? 
A long feud with another boy—ending in a 
highly organized fight—absolute defiance of 
tutor and housemaster on Desmond’s part— 
and threatened expulsion. The Squire’s 
irritable pride had made him side ostentatious- 
ly with his son, and Pamela could only be 
miserable and expect the worst. Then sud- 
denly the whole convulsion had quieted down, 
and Desmond’s last year at Eton had been 
a very happy one. Why?—what had hap- 

ned? Pamela had never known. 

“Well, Arthur heard of it from my tutor. 
He and Arthur were at Trinity together. 
And Arthur came over from Cambridge and 
had me out for a walk, and jawed me, jawed 
my tutor, jawed the head, jawed everybody— 
Oh, well, no good going into the rotten thing,” 
said Desmond flushing. ‘‘But Arthur was 
awfully decent anyway.” 

Pamela assented mutely. She did not want 
to talk about Arthur Chicksands. There was 
in her a queer foreboding sense about him. 
She did not in the least expect him to fall in 
love with her, yet there was a dim, intermit- 
tent fear in her lest he might become too im- 
portant to her, together with a sharp shrink- 
ing from the news, which of course might 
come any day, that he was going to be married. 
She had known him from her childhood; had 
romped and sparred with him. He was the 
gayest, most charming companion, yet he 
carried with him, quite unconsciously, some- 
thing that made it delightful to be smiled at 
or praised by him, and a distress when you 
did not get on with him, and were quite cer- 
tain that he thought you silly or selfish. 

There was a rumor, which reached Manner- 
ing after the second battle of Ypres, that he 


had been killed. The Chicksands believed it 
for twenty-four hours. Then he was dis- - 


covered—gassed and stunned—in a shell- 
hole, and there had been a long illness and 
convalescence. During the twenty-four 
hours when he was believed to be dead, Pa- 
mela had spent the April daylight in the depths 
of the Mannering woods, in tangled hiding- 
places that only she knew. It was in the 
Easter holidays. She was alone at Manner- 
ing with an old governess, while her father 
was in London. The little wrinkled French- 
woman watched her in silence, whenever she 
was allowed to see her. Then when on the 
second morning there came a telegram from 
Chicksands and Pamela tore it open, flying 
with it before she read it to the secrecy of her 
own room, the Frenchwoman smiled and 
sighed. ‘‘C’est l’amour!’’ she said to herself, 
““assurément c’est l’amour!” And_ when 
Pamela came down again, radiant as a young 
seraph and ready to kiss the apple-red cheek 
of the Frenchwoman—the rarest concession— 
Madame Guérin did not need to be told that 
Arthur Chicksands was safe and likely to be 
sound. 

But the Frenchwoman’s inference was 

remature. During the two years she had 
os at school, Pamela had thought very 
little of Arthur Chicksands. She was ab- 
sorbed in one of those devotions to a woman— 
her schoolmistress—very common among 


girls of strong character, and sometimes dis- 
astrous. In her case it had worked well. 
And now the period of extravagant devotion 
was over, and the girl’s mind and heart set 
free. She thought she had forgotten Arthur 
Chicksands; and was certain he must have 
forgotten her. As it happened, they had 
never met since his return to the front in the 
—- of 1915. Pamela was then seventeen 
and a schoolgirl—or, as she now put it, a 
baby. She remembered the child who had 
hidden herself in the woods as something 
very far away. yt 

And yet she did not want to talk about 
Arthur, as she had always called him; and 
there was a certain tremor and excitement in 
her mind about him. The idea of being pre- 
vented from seeing him was absurd—in- 
tolerable. She was already devising ways 
and means of doing it. It was really not to 
be expected that filial obedience should reign 
at Mannering. 


(THE twins had long left the subject of the 
embargo on Chetworth, and were wran- 
gling and chaffing over the details of Des- 
mond’s packing, when there was a knock at 
the door. Pamela stiffened at once. 

“Come 

Miss Bremerton entered. 

““Are you very busy?” 

‘““Not at all!’’ said Desmond politely, 
scurrying with his best Eton manners to find 
a chair for the newcomer. ‘It’s an awful 
muddle, but that’s Pamela!”’ 

Pamela aimed a sponge-bag at him, which 
he dodged, and Elizabeth Bremerton sat down. 

“I want to hold a council with you,”’ she 
said, turning a face just touched with laughter 
from one to the other. “Do you mind?” 

“Certainly not,’’ said Desmond, sitting on 
the floor with his hands round his knees. 
“What’s it about?” 

And he gave Pamela’s right foot a nudge 
with his left by way of conveying to her that 
he thought her behavior ungracious. Pamela 
hurriedly murmured Delighted—”’ 

‘“‘T want to tell you about the servants,’’ 
said Elizabeth. “‘I can’t do anything unless 
you help me.” 

“Help you in what?” said Desmond, won- 
dering. 

“Well, you know it’s simply scandalous 
what you’re all eating in this house!” ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, with sudden energy. 
‘““You ought to be fined.”’ She frowned, and 
her fair Dutch complexion became a bright 


pink.’ 
“Tt’s quite true,’”’ said Pamela, startled. 


“*T told father, and he laughed at me.’ 

‘‘But now even the servants are on strike,” 
said Elizabeth. ‘‘It’s Forest that’s been 
preachirg to them. He and cook have. been 
arawing up a week’s menu, according to the 
proper scale. But—’” 

‘““Father won’t have it,”’ said Pamela, de- 
cidedly. 
_ “An idea has occurred to me,” was Eliza- 
beth’s smiling reply; ‘your father doesn’t 
come in to lunch?” 

“Happy thought!” cried Desmond. ‘‘Send 
him in a Ritz luncheon, while the rest of you 
starve. Easy enough for me to say, as I’m 
off!—and soldiers aren’t rationed! We may 
be as greedy pigs as we like.”’ ; 

“What do you say?”’ Elizabeth looked at 
Pamela. The girl was flattered by the defer- 
ence shown her and gradually threw herself 
into the little plot. How to set up a meatless 
day for the household, minus the Squire, and 
not be found out; how to restrict the bread 
and porridge allowance, while’ apparently 
outrunning it—knotty problems, into whic 
the twins plunged with much laughter and 
ingenuity! At the end of the discussion, 
Elizabeth said apologetically, ‘‘I don’t like 
not telling Mr. Mannering—but—” 

‘Oh, no,-you can’t tell him,” said Pamela, 
in her most resolute tone. ‘‘ Besides, it’s for 
the country!” 

“Ves—it’s for the country!” echoed 
Elizabeth. ‘“‘Oh, I’m so glad you agree with 
me. Forest’s splendid!” 

“T say, Broomie’s not bad,” thought Des- 
mond. Aloud he said, ‘‘Forest’s a regular 
Turk in the servants’ hall—rules them all 
with a rod of iron.” 


LIZABETH laughed. ‘He tells me there 
was a joint of cold beef last night for 
supper, and he carried it away bodily, back 
into the larder. And they all supped on fried 
potatoes, cheese, oatcake and jam! So then 
I asked him whether anybody minded, and 
he said the little kitchen-maid cried a bit and 
said she ‘was used to her vittles, and her 
mother would be dreadfully put out’. ‘**Moth- 
er!”’’ says I—‘‘‘haven’t you got young 
man’?”’ And then I give her a real talking to 
about the war.. ‘‘ You back your young man,” 
I said, ‘“‘and there’s only one way as females 
can do it—barring them as are in munitions. 
Every bit of bread you don’t eat is helping 
to kill Boches. And what else is your young 
man doin’? Where do you say he is? Wipers? 
You ask him. He’ll tell you!” So then we 
(Continued on page I00) 
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the front row of Fashion! 


R FAL style originality in silk gloves! A grace of design that 
™“ beautifies the hands! An absolute perfection of fit that makes 
the smallest hand look smaller—every hand, better proportioned. 
A pure silk fabric that assures long wear and double tips for extra 
durability. These are features that place Van Raalte Niagara Maid 
Silk Gloves in the front row of Fashion—the features that will win 
your lasting regard. A guarantee in every pair. At all good shops. 
Ask for Van Raalte Suede Finish Gloves—equal to Kid, lower in price | 

Niagara Silk Mills, 5th Avenue at 16th Street, New York City 
-Makers of Van Raalte ‘‘Niagara Maid’’ Silk Underwear and Silk Hosiery 


All 
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Early Spring and Summer Furs 


COATEES 
CAPES 
STOLES 
SCARFS 


At Moderate Prices 


Send for Storage Booklet ‘Fur Value 
and Beauty Conserved” 


384 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 35th and 36th Sts. 
NEW YORK 
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Old Wine in 


were all nice and comfortable—and you 
needn’t bother about us, down-stairs. We're 
all right!’”’ 

‘“Good old Forest!’’ laughed Desmond, 
delighted. ‘‘I always knew he was the real 
boss here. Fathér thinks he is; but he can’t 
do without Forest, and the old boy knows it.” 

“Well, so that’s agreed,” said Elizabeth 
demurely, as she rose. “‘I naturally couldn’t 
do anything without you, but so long as your 
father gets everything that he’s accustomed 
to—”’ 


“*T don’t see quite what you’re going to do 
about dinner—late dinner, I mean,” said 
Pamela, pensively. 

Elizabeth beamed at her. 

“Well, I became a vegetarian last week, 
except for very occasional break-outs. Fish, 
of course. is a vegetable!”’ 

“IT see—” reflected Pamela. ‘“‘We can 
break out at dinner, when father’s got his 
eye on us—”’ 

‘*And be pure patriots at lunch,” laughed 
Miss Bremerton, as she opened-the door. 
**Au revoir'—I must go back to work.”’ 

She vanished. The brother and sister 
looked at each other. Desmond gave his 
opinion. 

“T believe she’s a good sort!” 

“Wait and see,’’ said Pamela pompously, 
and returned to her packing. 


HE preceding conversation took place 

during a break in Elizabeth’s morning 
occupations. She had been busily occupied 
in collecting and copying out some references 
from Pausanias, under the Squire’s direction. 
He, meanwhile, had been cataloguing and 
noting his new possessions, which thanks to 
the aid of his henchman, Levasseur, had been 
already arranged. And they made indeed a 
marvelous addition to the Mannering library 
and its collections. At the end of the room 
stood now a huge archaic Nike, with out- 
stretched peplum and soaring wings. To 
her left was the small figure, archaic also, of 
a charioteer, from the excavations at Delphi, 
amazingly full of life in spite of hieratic and 
traditional execution. But the most con- 
spicuous thing of all was a mutilated Eros, by 
a late Rhodian artist—subtle, thievish, lovely, 
breathing an evil and demoniac charm. It 
stood opposite the Nike, ‘‘on tiptoe for a 
flight’’—and there was that in it which 
seemed at moments to disorganize the room 
and lay violent and exclusive hold on the 
spectator. 

Elizabeth, on returning to her table, found 
the library emptv. The Squire had been 
called away by his agent and one of the new 
officials of the county, and had not yet re- 
turned. She expected him to return in a bad, 
possibly an outrageous, temper. For she 
gathered that the summons had something 
to do with the decree of the County War 
Agricultural Committee that fifty acres, at 
least, of Mannering Park were to be given 
back to the plough, which indeed had only 
ceased to possess them some sixty years ago. 
The Squire had gone out pale with fury, and 
she looked anxiously at her work to see what 
there might be in it to form an excuse for a 
hurricane. 

She could find nothing, however, likely to 
displease a sane man. And, as she was at a 
standstill till he came back, she slipped an 
unfinished letter out of her note-book and: 
went on with it. It was to a person whom she 
addressed as ‘“‘My dafling Dick”’. 


“T have now been nearly three weeks here. 
You can’t imagine what a queer place it is, 
nor what a queer employer I have struck. 
There might be no war—as far as Mannering 
is concerned. The Squire is always engaged 


- in mopping it out, like Mrs. Partington. He 


takes no newspaper, except a rag called the 
Lanchester Mail, which attacks the Govern- 
ment, the army—as far as it dare—and 
“secret diplomacy”’. It comes out about once 
a week with a blank page because the censor 
has been sitting on it. Desmond Mannering, 
the young gunner who is just going off to 
Shoeburyness, and I conspire through the 
butler—who is a dear and a patriot—to get 
the Times; but the Squire never sees it. 
Desmond reads it in bed in the morning—I 
read it in bed in the evening, and Pamela 
Mannering, Mr. Desmond’s twin, comes in 
last thing, in her dressing-gown, and steals it. 
‘““T seem indeed to be living in the heart of a 
whirlwind, for the Squire is fighting every- 
body all round; and as he is the least reticent 
of men, and I have to write his letters, I 
naturally, even by now, know a good deal 
about him. Shortly put, he is in a great mess. 
The estate is riddled with mortgages, some 
of which are now being called in. He con- 
sults me about them in the naivest way. You 
remember that I trained for six months as an 
accountant. I assure you that it comes in 
extremely useful now! I can see my way a 
little. where he can’t see it at all. He glories 
in the fact that he was never any good at 
arithmetic or figures of any kind, and never 
looked at either after ‘Smalls’. The estate of 
course used to be looked after in the g 
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old-fashioned way by the family lawyers. 
But a few years ago the Squire quarreled 
with these gentlemen, recovered all his 
papers, which no doubt went back to King 
Alfred, and resolved to deal with things him- 
self. There is an office here, and a small 
attorney from Fallerton comes over twice or 
three times a week. But the Squire bosses it. 
And you never saw anything like his ac- 
counts! I have been trying to put some of 
them straight—just those that concern the 
house and garden—after three weeks’ ac- 
quaintance! Odd—isn’t it? He is like an 
irritable child with them. And his agent, 
who is seventy and bronchitic, is the greatest 
fool I ever saw. He neglects everything. 
His accounts too, as far as I have inspected 
them, are disgraceful. 

‘*He does nothing for the farmers, and the 
farmers do exactly as they please with the 
land. Or did! For now comes the rub; 
Government interfering through the 
County Committee. They are turning out 
three of Mr. Mannering’s farmers, by force, 
because he won’t do it himself, and ploughing 
up the park. I believe the steam tractor 
comes next week. The Squire has heen 
employing some new lawyers to find out if 
he can’t stop it, somehow. And each time 
he sees them, he comes home madder than 
before. 

“Of course it all comes from a passionate 
antagonism to the war. He is not a pacifist 
exactly-—-he is not a Conscientious Objector. 
He is just an individualist gone mad—an 
egotistical, hot-tempered man, with all the 
ideas of the old régime, who thinks he can 
fight the world. I am often really sorry for 


him—he is so preposterous. But, the muddle — 


and waste of it all drive me crazy—you know 
I always was a managing creature. | 

“But one thing: is certain—that he is a 
most excellent scholar. I knew I had got 
rusty, but I didn’t know how rusty till I came 
to work for him. He has a wonderful mem- 
ory—seems to know every Greek author by 
heart—and a most delicate and unerring taste. 
1 thought I should find a mere dabbler—an 
amateur. And it takes all I know to do the 
drudgery work he gives me. And then he is 
always coming down upon me. It delights 
him to find me out in a howler—makes him 
in fact quite good-tempered for twenty 
minutes! 

‘‘As to the rest of the family, there is a 
charming boy and girl—twins of nineteen, 
the boy just off to an artillery camp—the 
girl extremely pretty and distinguished, and 


so far inclined to think me an intruder and . 


a nuisance. How to get round her, I don’t 
exactly know, but I dare say I shall manage 
it somehow. If she would only set up a love 
affair, I could soon get the whip-hand of her! 

‘Then there is the priceless butler, with 
whom I have already made friends. I seem 
to have a taste for butlers, though I’ve never 
lived with one. He is fifty-two and a volun- 
teer, in stark opposition to the Squire, who 
jeers at him perpetually. Forest takes it 
calmly, seems even in a queer way to be at- 
tached to his queer master. But he never 
misees a drill for anybody or any weather, and 
when he’s out the under-housemaid ‘but- 
tles’ for him like a lamb. The fact is of 
course that he’s been here for five-and- 
twenty years, and the Squire couldn’t get 
on for a day without him, or thinks he 
couldn’t. So that his position is, as you may 
say, strongly entrenched, and counter-at- 
tacks are useless. 

‘““The married daughters—Mrs. Gaddes- 
den, who, I think, is an Hondle., and Mrs. 
Strang—are coming to-morrow to see their 
brother before he goes into camp. The 
Squire doesn’t want them at all. Ah, there 
he comes! finish later. .. .” 


UIRE MANNERING came in—to use 

one of the Homeric similes of which he 
was so fond—like a lion ‘‘fresh from a slain 
bull, bespattered with blood and mire’’. 
He had gone out pale, he returned crimson, 
rubbing his hands and in great excitement. 
And it was evident that he had by now 
formed the habit of talking freely to his 
secretary. For he went up to her at once. 

‘‘Well, now they know what to expect!’’ 
he said, his eyes glittering, and all his thick 
hair on his small peaked head standing up in 
a high ridge, like the crest of a battle-helmet. 

“Who are ‘they’?”’ asked Elizabeth, 
smiling, as she quietly pushed her letter a 
little further under the blotting-paper. 

“The County Council idiots—no, the 
inspector-fellow they’re sending round.” 

“And what did you tell him?” 

“That I should resist their entry. The 
gates of the park will be locked. And my 
lawyers are already preparing a case for the 
High Court. Well—eh!—what?” the speaker 
wound up impatiently, as though waiting 
for an immediate and applauding response. 

Elizabeth was silent. She bent over the 
Greek book in front of her, as though looking 
for her place. 

“You didn’t think I was going to take it 

(Continued on page 102) 
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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF BUSINESS LIFE. 


1843 


on 


wer 


== 


1918 


Aitken Miller —gg Canal Street 


F YOU go through Washington 
Square into that network of streets 
A that is called Greenwich Village, you 
will come to the place where a little shop 
. stood in 1835 with this sign above the 
door: “John Aitken— Laces.” 
And if you ride uptown to the Fifth 
Avenue shopping district, you will come 


to a large building where there are two. 


floors upon whose windows are the words: 
“Aitken, Son & Co.” 

The difference between that quaint lit- 
tle shop and the mercantile establish- 
ment uptown today is the difference be- 
tween the business that John Aitken 
founded and the business that his direct 
descendants are carrying on today. 


On May 1, 1843, just 75 years ago, 
John Aitken and James Miller, two 


Scotchmen, founded the business of to- 


day under the style of Aitken & Miller. 


At that time Canal Street was the fash- 
ionable centre of the town, and there it 


was that this new firm commenced its ~ 


business. Then, as the trend of shopping 


gradually moved uptown, Aitken & 
Miller went with it until at Eighteenth 
Street and Broadway was built the store 
which New York women knew so well 
from 1869 to 1912. 


Those years saw many changes. The - 


name was changed to Aitken, Son & Co. 


in 1873, yet the personality of the busi- 


ness remained the same. Among the two 
hundred and eighty-three active em- 
ployes of today there are five who have 
completed forty years or more of service, 
twenty-four who have been on the rolls 
for over thirty years and sixty who have 
passed the mark of twenty years. 


John Aitken’s shop in Greenwich 
Street was typical of the early nineteenth 
century; the other is an expression of 


‘the most modern enterprise. One dealt . 


in laces; the Fifth Avenue establishment 
of today deals in everything your store, 
milliner, or dressmaker needs to give 
fashion to your hat or your gown. One 
was exclusively retail, the other is just as 
exclusively wholesale. 


- AITKEN, SON & CO. 
417 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


MILLINERY GOODS: VEILS NECKWEAR: WAISTS*+ SILKS + VELVETS 
RIBBONS: LACES* DRESS TRIMMINGS*+ ALL AT WHOLESALE EXCLUSIVELY 
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The graceful carriage and 
; feeling of youthfulness that your 
Spencer Corset gives you, is the 
, result of a Spencer Corsetiere 


: and a Spencer designer working 
individually for you. 


ejuveno 

The Spencer Corsetiere in your city 
takes careful measurements, charting out 
a description and diagram of your figure 
according to the Spencer system. ‘This is 
turned over to a Spencer designer who 


then designs a corset solely for you, to 
meet your own individual needs. 


Spencer service is unique and distinctive in that 
it goes beyond the usual made-to-measure methods. 
We design your corset especially for you. It must 
be made according to your measurements, of course, 
but instead of merely following these, your Spencer 
Corset is designed to correct ani improve the un- 
desirable lines of the figure, as well as to empha- 
size and improve the good lines 


This individual corset assures a_ well-poised, 
graceful figure. It improves health by properly 
supporting the abdomen and spine; at night you 
feel fresh and youthful instead of tired out. 


Your Spencer is guaranteed to hold its original 
shape until worn out; therefore, your outer gar- 
ments will retain their smart style until discarded. 


Look in your telephone book for your local Spencer 
corsetiere. Write us if you cannot locate our representa- 
tive. Send for booklet. 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
145 Derby Avenue | New Haven, Conn. 
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lying down?” asked the Squire, in a raised 
voice. Her silence suggested to him afresh 
all the odious and tyrannical forces by which 
he felt himself surrounded. 

Elizabeth turned to him with a cheerful 
countenance. 

“IT don’t quite understand what ‘it’ 
means,”’ she said politely. 

“‘Nonsense—-you do!’’ was the angry re- 
ply. ‘‘That’s so like a woman. They always 
want to catch you out—they never see things 
simply and broadly. You’d like to make 
yourself out a fool—and you’re not a fool.”’ 

And, with his hands in his pockets, he made 
two or three long strides up to the Nike at 
the further end of the room and back, pulling 
up a her again as though challenging her 
reply. 

‘“‘T assure you, sir. I wasn’t trying to catch 
you out,” Elizabeth began in her gentlest,voice. 

“Don’t call me ‘sir’. I won’t have it!” 
cried the Squire, almost stamping. 

Then Elizabeth laughed outright. 

“I’m sorry, but when I was working in the 
War Trade Department, I always called the 
head of my room ‘sir’.”’ 

“That’s because women like kotowing,”’ 
said the Squire. Then he threw himself into 
a chair. ‘“‘ Now let’s talk sense a little.” 


LIZABETH’S attentive look and lips quiv- 

ering with amusement, which she tried in 

vain to suppress and he was determined not 
to see, showed her more than willing. 

“I suppose you think—like that fellow 
I’ve just routed—that it’s a question of food 
production. It isn’t. 
liberty versus bondage. ~If we can only survive 
as slaves then wipe us out! That’s my view.” 

“Wasn't there a bishop once who said he 
would rather have England free than sober?”’ 
asked Elizabeth. 

““And a very sensible man,” growled the 
Squire, ‘“‘though in general I’ve no use for 
bishops. Now you understand, I hope. 
This is going to be a test case. I’ll make 
England ring.” 

““Are you sure they can’t settle it at once 
under the Defense of the Realm Act?” 

“‘Not they!”’ said the Squire triumphant- 
ly. ‘‘Of course I’m not putting up a frontal 
defense; I’m outflanking them. I’m proving 
that this is the worst land they could possibly 
choose. I’m offering them something else 
that they don’t want. Meanwhile the gates 
are locked, and if any one or anything breaks 
them down—my lawyers are ready—we ap- 
ply for an injunction at once.” 

“And you’re not—well, nervous?” asked 
Miss Bremerton, with a charming air of pre- 
senting something that might have been 
overlooked. 

“Nervous of what?” 

““Tsn’t the law—the new 
dreadfully strong?” 

“Oh, you think I shall end in the county 
gaol?”’ said the Squire abruptly. ‘‘ Well, of 
course—’’ he took a reflective turn up and 
down—“‘‘I’ve no particular wish just now for 
the county gaol. It would be an infernal 
nuisance—in the middle of this book. But I 
mean to give them as much trouble as I can! 
I’m all right—so far.” 

He looked up suddenly and caught an ex- 
pression on his secretary’s face which called 
him to order at once, though he was not 
meant to see it. Contempt? Cold con- 
tempt? Something very like it. The Squire 
drew himself up: 

-“Vou’ve made the arrangements I suppose 
for to-morrow?” He spoke curtly, as the 
master of the house to a dependent. 

Elizabeth meekly replied that she had done 
everything according to his directions. Mrs. 
Gaddesden was to have the south rooms— 

“T said the east rooms!”’ 

“But I thought—’”’ Elizabeth began in 
consternation. 

“You thought wrong,” said the Squire 
cuttingly. ‘“‘Do not trouble yourself. I will 
tell Forest.” 

Flizabeth colored crimson and went on 
with her work. The Squire rang the bell, 
but before Forest could answer it there was 
a quick step in the passage, and Desmond 
came bursting in. 

‘Pater, I say!—it’s too fine! You can’t 
frowst all day at this nonsense. Come out 
and let’s shoot those roots of Milsom’s. He 
told me yesterday there were five or six 
coveys in his big field alone. Of course 
everybody’s been poaching for all they’re 
worth! But there’s some left. Forest’ll get 
us some sandwiches. He says he’ll come and 
load for you. His boy and the garden boy’ll 
do for beaters.” 

The Squire stood glumly hesitating, but 
with his eye on his son. 

“Look here!’’ said Desmond, “I’ve only 
got three days!” 

Elizabeth’ could not help watching the boy 
—his look at his father, the physical beauty 
and perfection of him. The great Victory 
at the end of the room, with her outstretched 
wings seemed to be hovering above him. | 

“Well, I don’t mind,” said the Squire. 

Desmond gave a laugh of triumph, twined 


law—rather 


It’s a question of. 
‘with the twins. 


his arm in that of — and dragged him 
away. 
“DEAR. beloved Dick, I must just finish 

this before dinner. Oh, how I like to 
think of you at Bagdad, with trees and shace. 
and civilized quarters again, after all you’ve 


‘gone through! Have you got my letters an:! 


ose gauze things I sent you for the hit 
weather? They tell me here they’re right. 
But how’s one to know? Meanwhile, my 
dear, here are your mother and sisters on 
their knees to you, just to be told what you 
want. Try and want something!—there’s 
a dear! 

‘“Mother’s very well—I mean as well as 
we can expect after such an illness. My 
salary here enables me to give her a proper 
trained nurse and to send Jean to school. 
As to the rest, don’t trouble about me, old 
man. Sometimes I think it is my pride more 
than anything else that has been hurt. Any- 
way, I find in myself a tremendous appetite 
for work. In spite of his oddities, Mr. Man- 
nering is a most stimulating critic and com- 
panion. My work is interesting, and I find © 
myself steeped once more in the most stim- 
ulating, the most wonderful of all literatures! 
What remains unsatisfied in me is the passion’ 
which you know I have always had for setting 
things straight—organizing—tidying up! I 
can’t bear the muddle and waste of this place. 
It gets on my nerves. Perhaps if I stay, I may 
get a chance. I have made a small begin- 
ning with the food. But I won’t bother you 
with it. 

“‘Above all I must try and make friends 
Desmond would be easy, 
but he’s going. Pamela will be more diffi- 
cult. She is full of ideas, and poetry, and vast 
aspirations. _And she has been influenced of 
late by a woman—a teacher—as romantic 
as I am commonplace. However, I shall do 
my best. As I have already said, if she would 
only set up a flirtation—a nice one—that I 
could aid and abet! Sometimes I suspect 
anguille sous roche, and then the hint goes 
again. 

“What will the married sisters be like? 
Desmond and Pamela say very little. All I 
know is that Alice—that’s Mrs. Gaddesden— 
is to have a fire in her room all day, though 
the weather now is like July. To judge from 
her photographs, she is fair, rather pretty, 
stout and lethargic. Whereas Margaret is as 
thin almost as her father, and head-over-ears 
in war charities. She lives, says Pamela, on 
arrow-root and oatcake, to set an example, 
and her servants leave her regularly every 
month. 

“Well, we shall see. I run on like this, 
because you say you like to be gossiped to; 
and I am just a,little lonely here—some- 
times. Good night—and good-by. 

“Your devoted sister, 
ELIZABETH 


“@YOME in!” said Alice Gaddesden in a 
languid tone. 

From the knock—sharp and loud—ocn her 
bedroom door, she guessed that it was her 
sister Margaret who wished to see her. She 
did not wish to see Margaret at all—Margaret 
tired and coerced her—but she had no choice. 

Mrs. Strang entered briskly. 

““My dear Alice!—what a time of day to 
be in bed! Are you really ill?” 

Mrs. Gaddesden grew red with annoyance. 

“T thought I had told you, Margaret, that 
Dr. Crother advised me more than a year ago 
not to come down till the middle of. the 
morning. It rests my heart.” 

Mrs. Strang, who had come up to the bed- 
side, looked down upon her sister with 
amused eyes. She herself was curiously like 
the Squire, even as to her hair, which was 
thick and fair and already whitening, though 
she was not yet thirty. Human thinness 
could hardly have been carried further than 
she and the Squire achieved it. She had her 
father’s nose also. But the rest of her fea- 
tures were delicately regular, and her quick 
blue eyes were those of a woman who told no 
falsehoods herself and had little patience with 
other people’s. 

‘““My dear Alice, why do you believe doc- 
tors? They always tell you what you want 
to hear. I am sure you told Dr. Crother 
exactly what to say!” said Margaret, laugh- 
ing, as she placed a chair by the bedside. 

“Oh, of course I know you think every- 
body’s a sham who isn’t as strong as your- 
self!” said Mrs. Gaddesden, sinking back on 
her pillows with a soft sigh of resignation. 
‘Though I think you might have remembered 
the horribly hard work I’ve been doing 
lately.” 

“Have you?” Mrs. Strang wrinkled her 
brow, as though in an effort to recollect. 
‘Oh, yes, I know—I have always been getting 
notices lately with your name on them at the 
end of a long tail beginning with a duchess 
and stuffed with countesses. And I always 
think, ‘There’s Alice doing the work, and 
the countesses getting the glory.’ Do you 
really do the work?” 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Fresh as Flowers are 


Cotton Frocks 


With all their city dash and country 
charm, crispy cottons cost less than. 
other fabrics. Made up into Betty 
Wales Dresses, handsome ginghams 
and dainty voiles let you achieve 
smart simplicity and youthful lines 
at moderate expense, without tiresome 
visits to the dressmaker. 


Dre/sses 


One shop only in a city can show you these 
adorable dresses. If you do not know who 
your merchant is, write us. Enclose 20c for 


statuette of Betty Wales Good Luck Ploshkin, 


BETTY WALES DRESSMAKERS 
103 Waldorf Building 
New York 
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Stylishly—YetEconomically Dressed 


-In keeping with the Government's request for 
personal economy, yet excellently satisfying your 
desires for smart, stylish summer dress, the wash 
skirt is pre-eminent. 


EVRSRIN 


GUARANTEED WASH SKIRTS 
mean real economy, as everyone is guaranteed to 
wash perfectly without shrinking. The best stores 
show ‘‘Nevrsrink’’ Skirts in a great variety of 


styles and all the newest wash fabrics. Write for 
Style Booklet and nearest dealer’s name. 
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Every Nevrsrink Skirt is fitted with 
the Sta-so Tailored Skirt Band 


Pat. applied for, U. S. Pat. Of. 


AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 
INSURING PERFECT FIT 


ag Sta-so Tailored Conventional 
Skirt Band Lhe Sta-so Band was Band 
the desig ned to IMPTOVe not shaped to 
E snugly. t is fit the waist. It 
Pe strongly taped and the “ppcetaees of the stretches and 
% triple stitched so it Skirt by making the wrinkles with 
4 cannot stretch or : wear, affecting 


become wrinkled. fit permanent. the fit of the skirt. 


Nevershrink Skirt Company, New York City 
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And Margaret, who did not often see her 
sister and was of a genuinely inquiring turn 
of mind, turned upon her a penetrating look. 

“Well, of course,”’ said Mrs. Gaddesden, a 
little confused, ‘‘there are always the -sec- 
retaries.”’ 

“Ah-ha!” Mrs. Strang laughed—one might 
almost say crowed. ‘Yes, indeed—if it 
weren’t for the secretaries! By the way, 
what do you think about the specimen here?”’ 

Mrs. Gaddesden lost her languid air at 
once. She sat up among her pillows—a 
reasonably pretty woman, not without some 
likeness to Pamela in points that did not 
matter. 

“My dear Margaret,” she said, with em- 
phasis, “this has got to be watched! Watched 
—TI tell you.” 

Mrs. Strang opened her eyes wide. 

“What on earth do you mean ?” 

Alice Gaddesden smiled. 

“Well, of course yOu’re much cleverer than 
I am, but I really do see further in practical 
matters than you do. Haven’t you noticed 
—” she bent forward looking mysterious and 
intent—‘‘how already father -depends upon 
her—how she’s beginning to run the whole 
show—and she hasn’t been here quite a 
month’ My dear Margaret, with a secretary 
like that you never can tell!” 

is Well,” said Mrs. Strang coolly, “‘and what 

n?’ 

“Oh, well, of course, if you’re prepared to 
s like that—in our mother’s 
place! 

““4 person like that’—how dreadfully 
old-fashioned you are, Alice! She’s a lady; 
she’s much more highly educated than you 
or I; and if she gets her way, she’ll perhaps 
keep father out of some of the scrapes he 
seems bent on. You know this business of 
the park is perfectly mad!”’ 


OR the first time in this conversation 

Margaret Strang’s face was grave. And 
when it was grave, some people would have 
called it fine. 

“And just think what it’ll cost,” said Mrs. 
Gaddesden despondently—‘‘even if he had 
a case, which he probably hasn’t, and if he 
were to win it. There’ll be no money left 
for Aubrey or any of us soon.” 

“‘But of course he hasn’t a case!—and of 
course he can’t win!” cried Margaret Strang. 
“It’s not that I care about it—or the money 
—it’s the disgrace!” 

“Yes, of course,” murmured Alice. 

“When you think—” Mrs. Strang paused 
—her bright blue eyes, alive with thoughts, 
were fixed absently on her sister. She 
seemed to see a number of shabby streets, 
where she was accustomed to work, with 
little shabby shops and placards on them— 
“No butter—no milk’”—and apples marked 
4d each. 

“Think what?” said Alice. 

Mrs. Strang’s mind returned to Alice, and 
Alice’s very elaborate and becoming négligée. 

“Only that in my opinion it’s the-duty of 
every landowner to produce every ounce of 
food he can!—and to do what he’s told! And 
father not only sets a shocking example, but 
he picks this absurd quarrel with the Chick- 
sands. What on earth is Aubrey to do! Or 
poor Beryl?” 

“Well, he comes to-night,” said Alice, 
“so I suppose we shall hear. I can’t make 
Aubrey out,”’ she added reflectively. 

“Nobody can. I was talking to a brother 
officer of his last week—a man who’s awfully 
fond of him. He told me Aubrey did his 
wotk very well. He was complimented by 
headquarters on his school only last month. 
But he’s like an automaton. Nobody really 
knows him. He hardly speaks to anybody 
except on business. The mess regard him as 
a wet blanket, and his men don’t care about 
him—though he’s a capital officer. Isn’t it 
strange, when one thinks of what Aubrey 
used to be—ten years ago?” 

Alice agreed. Perhaps he was still suffering 
from the effects of the wound received at 
Neuve Chapelle. 

“Anyway he can’t give Beryl up,” said 
Margaret with energy, “if he’s a man of 
honor!” 

Alice shrugged her shoulders. 

“Then he’ll give up the estate—according 
to father.”’ 

“Desmond would give it back to him—if 
there’s anything left of it—or if he wants it.” 

“Margaret!” 

“You think I don’t care about the family— 
that there should always be a Mannering of 
Mannering? Yes, I do care, but there are so 
many other things now to care about,” added 
Mrs. Strang slowly. ; 

“Who’s making me late now?” said Alice, 
looking at her watch. 

Margaret took the hint and departed. 

That same evening, in the September 
dusk, a dog-cart arrived at the Hall, bring- 
ing Major Mannering and a Gladstone 


ag. 
Pamela and Desmond rushed out to meet 
him. Their elder sisters were dressing for 
dinner, and the Squire was in the library with 


Elizabeth. The twins dragged the newcomer 
into their own den and shut the door upon 
him. There Desmond, who was looking 
extremely smart and soldierly in his new sub- 
lieutenant’s uniform, gave him a breathless 
survey of the situation, while Pamela sat on 
a ‘stool at his feet and put in explanatory. 
words at intervals. Their father’s extraor- 
dinary preparations for waging war against 
the county committee; his violence on the 
subject of the Chicksands; Beryl’s despairing 
letters to Pamela; a letter from Arthur 
Chicksands to Desmond—all their various’ 
items were poured out on the - newcomer, 
with an eagerness and heat which showed the 
extreme interest that the twins took in the 
situation. 


MEANWHILE Aubrey Mannering sat 
listening almost in silence. He was a 
delicately built, distinguished-looking man, 
who carried a large scar on his forehead and 
had lost a finger of the left hand. The rib- 
bons-on his breast showed that he was both 
an M. C. and a D. S. O.—distinctions won 
at Neuve Chapelle and on the Somme. While 
the twins talked, his eyes traveled from one 
to the other, attentive, but curiously aloof. 

He was saying to himself that Pamela was 
extremely pretty and Desmond a splendid 
fellow. Then, in a moment, while he looked 
at his young brother, a vision, insistent, ter- 
rible, passed between him and the boy—the 
vision of an open grave, and Desmond lying 
in it. Again and again he tried to shake it 
off; and again and again it interposed. 

“Oh, Aubrey, what will you do?” said 
Pamela  despairingly,. leaning her head 
against her brother’s knee. 

Her voice recalled him. He laid his hand 
upon her beautiful hair. 

“Well, dear, there’s only one thing, of 
course, for me to do—to stick to Beryl and 
let father do his worst.”’ : 

“‘Hurrah!”” said Desmond. ‘That’s all 
right. And of course you know, Aubrey, 
that if father tries any hankey-pankey with 
the estate and leaves it to me, I shall give it 
back to you next day.” 

Aubrey smiled. 

“‘Father’ll live another twenty years, old ~ 
man. Will there be any England then—or 
any law—or any estates to leave?”’ 

The twins looked at him in amazement. 
Again he recovered himself quickly. 

“IT only meant that in times like these it’s 
no good planning anything twenty years 
ahead. We’ve got to win the war—haven’t 
wer—that’s the first thing. Well now, I 
must go and clean up. Who’s here?’”’ 

“Alice and Margaret,” said Pamela. ‘‘ And 
father’s new secretary.” 

“You never told me about him,” said 
Aubrey indifferently, as he rose. 

Him’ indeed!’’ laughed Desmond. ‘‘Noth- 
ing of the sort!” 

Aubrey turned a puzzled look upon him. 

“What, a lady?”’ 

“First Class in Mods, and an awful swell. 
Father can’t let her out of his sight. Says 
he never had anybody s0 good.” 

“‘And she’ll end by bossing us all,”’ put in 
Pamela. ‘‘She’s begun it already. Now 
you really must go and dress.”’ 


HEN the eldest son of the house entered 
4 the drawing-room, he found everybody 
ieuthered there but his father, and the rector 
who was coming to dine. He was at once 
seized on by his married sisters, who saw him” 
very rarely. -Then Pamela led him up to a 
tall lady in pale blue. 
““My eldest brother—Miss Bremerton.” 
He looked at her with curiosity, and was 
glad when, after the arrival of his father and 
the rector, it fell to him to take the new sec- 
retary in to dinner. His father’s greeting to 
him had been decidedly cool—the greeting of 
a man who sees a fight impénding and wishes 
to give away nothing to his opponent. In 
fact the two men had never been on really 
cordial terms since August, 10914, when 
Aubrey had thrown up his post in the Foreign 
Office to apply for one of the first temporary 
commissions in the new army. he news 
came at a moment when the Squire was 
smarting under the breakdown of a long- 
cherished scheme of exploration in the Greek 
islands, which was to have been realized 
that very autumn, a scheme to which his 
whole narrow, impetuous mind had been 
turned for years. No more Hellenic, or Asia 
Minor excavations!—no more cosmopolitan 
wissenschaft! On that fatal August 4th a 
whole world went down submerged beneath 
the waves of war. And the Squire cared for 
no other. His personal chagrin showed itself 
in abuse of the bungling diplomats and 
swashbuckler politicians, who, according to 
him, had brought us into war. So that when 
Aubrey applied for a commission, the Squire, 
mainly to relieve his own general irritation, 
had quarreled with him for some months 
and was only outwardly reconciled when 
Aubrey came home badly wounded after 
Neuve Chapelle. 
(Continued on page 106) 
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youthful lustre. 


Restore Your Hair 
To Its Youthful Shade 


To restore does not mean to dye. Many 
women will not use hair dyes because they 
know that it deceives no one. Q-BAN 
HAIR COLOR RESTORER, however, 
is quite different. No one need hesitate to 
use it because it actually restores the lost 
color, giving the hair 1 its original color and 


If your hair is alias with gray or faded, 
it oe positively be RESTORED by the 
use O 


HAIR COLOR RESTORER 


(Guaranteed) 


The change will take place gradually and evenly and the result will — you. No 
color to wash or rub off or to stain the scalp. 


Does not interfere with shampooing or waving the hair. Easily applied at home by 
simply brushing or combing through the hair. 


Sold by good druggists everywhere on Money- 
Back Guarantee. Price 75c. 


Q-ban Hair Tonic 
50c and $1.00 


is an antiseptic, hygienic hair dressing. Should be used daily by children and 
adults. Removes dandruff, keeps the hair soft and promotes its growth. 

' Ensures a healthy scalp. Milady’s toilet not complete without this delightful 
dressing. 


Your druggist also carries Q-BAN LIQUID SHAMPOO, Q-BAN TOILET 
SOAP and Q-BAN ODORLESS DEPILATORY. 


HESSIG-ELLIS DRUG COMPAR 
MEMPHIS TENNESSEE 
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Wigs 


$3.50, $5, $7.50, $10 and up 


Back Lace.—Front Lace 


“Preserving the sweetness of proportion, 
and expressing itself beyond expression.” 
—Emerson. 


| At All High Class Stores 


: A complete line for all figures may always be found at the 
Redfern Corset Shops, 510 Fifth Avenue, New York; 19 East 
Madison Street, Chicago: 114 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


Copyright, 1918, by The Warner Brothers Company 


Harper's Bazar, May, 1918 


Old Wine in 


During the summer of 1916, Aubrey, after 
spending three days at Mannering, nau gone 
on to stay at Chetworth with the Chicksands 
for a week. The result of that visit was a 
letter to his father in which he announced his 
engagement to Beryl. The Squire could make 
then no open opposition, since he was still 
on friendly terms with Sir Henry, who had 
indeed done him more than one good turn. 
But in reply to his son’s letter he stood en- 
tirely on the defensive, lest any claim should 

made upon him which might further inter- 
fere with the passion of his life. He was not, 
he said, in a position to increase Aubrey’s 
allowance—the' Government robbers had 
seen to that—and unless Beryl was prepared 
to be a poor man’s wife he advised them to 
wait till after the war. Then Sir Henry had 
ridden over to Mannering with a statement 
of what he was prepared to do for his daughter, 
and the Squire had given ungracious consent 
to a marriage in the spring. Chicksands 
knew his man too well to take offense at the 
Squire ’s manners, and Beryl was for a time 


by them. 


“WOU have been here a few weeks,” said 
the newcomer to Elizabeth, when the 
party had settled down at table. 

“Nearly a month. It seems longer!’ 
smiled Elizabeth. 

‘**You are doing some work for my father?” 

Elizabeth explained herself. Major Man- 
nering listened attentively. 

**So what you do for him is literary and 
historical?” 

“Oh, no—I do accounts and write letters 
too.” 
“Accounts? I thought there was a house- 

keeper?”’ 

“She went a month ago—to the W. A. 
A. C.’s. Please--do you mind?” 

And to his amazement, as he was putting 
out his hand automatically to a piece of 
bread lying on his left, Miss Bremerton’s 
hand, holding a fork, neatly intercepted him 
and moved the bread away. 

“It’s our ‘Self-denying Ordinance’, ex- 
plained the lady, coloring a little. ‘‘The 
bread appears, because—-because your father 
doesn't think rations necessary. But no one 
touches it, and Forest collects it afterwards— 
for breakfast.” 

A smile broke on Aubrey’s grave and pen- 
sive face. 

“T see. Mayn’'t I really have any?” 

Elizabeth hesitated. 

“Well, perhaps-—as a guest—and a soldier. 
Yes, I think you may.” And she would have 
restored her prey had not her neighbor 
stopped her. 

“Not at all. As a soldier I obey orders. 
My hat!—-how you've drilled them all!” 
For, looking round the table, he saw that not 
a single guest had touched the bread lying to 
their left. 

“That's Pamela and Mr. Desmond! 
They've given everybody a menu for three 
days.” 

‘*(jood heavens—not my father!” 

‘Oh, no—no! We don’t think he suspects 
anything, and he has everything he likes.” 

‘*And my married sisters?” 

Elizabeth hesitated again. ‘Well, Mrs. 
Gaddesden is rather afraid of being starved. 
Mrs. Strang thinks we’re wickedly extrava- 
zant!”’ 

‘ Her neighbor was so much amused that con- 
versation flowed on easily thenceforward; and 
Desmond opposite whispered to Pamela: 

‘Just look at Broomie! She's actually 
making Aubrey talk.”’ 

The Major’s role, however, was on the 
whole that of listener. For Elizabeth meant 
to talk—meant to explain herself to the son 
and heir—and, if she could, to drive him to 
an interest in the family affairs. For to her 
trained, practical mind the whole clan seemed 
criminally careless and happy-go-lucky. The 
gardens were neglected; so was the house; 
so was the estate. The gardens ought to have 
been made self-supporting; there were at 
least a third too many servants in the house; 
and as for the estate, instead of being a 
profit-making and food-producing concern, as 
it should have been, it was a by-word for bad 
management and neglected land. She did-not 
pretend to know much about it yet; but 
what she did know roused her. England was 
at grips with a brutal foe. The only weapon 
that could defeat her was famine—the sloth 
and waste of her own sons. This woman, able, 
energetic. a lover of her country, could not 

conceal her scorn for such a fatal incom- 
petence. Naturally, in talking to the eldest 
son, she made the agent her scapegoat for the 
sins of the owner. The Squire’s responsibility 
was carefully masked, but Aubrey Mannering 
perfectly understood what she would be at. 
She was a clever woman who wanted things 
improved. Well, let her improve them. It 
did not matter to him. 

But she appeared to him as a somewhat 
special type of the modern woman, with her 
advanced education and her clear brain; and 
for a time he observed her curiously. The 
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too timidly and blissfully happy to be troubled 


New Bottles 


(Continued from page 104) 


graceful dress, pale blue with touches of black, 
which exactly became her fair skin, and the 
bright gold of her hair, and her pleasant 
face—her general aspect, indeed—attracted 
him greatly. She might know Greek. At 
heart, he believed, she was a good housewife; 
and when she incidentally mentioned Dutch 
relations, he seemed to see her with a back- 
ground of bright pots and pans, mopping 
tiled floors. 


BUT presently, he ceased to pay much at- 
tention to her. His dreamy sense _ be- 
came aware of the scene as a whole: the long . 
table, his father’s fantastic figure at the head 
of it; Alice Gaddesden elaborately dressed 
and much made up, on the one side, his sister 
Margaret, in a high black gown, erect and 
honest, on the other; Desmond and Pamela 
together, chatting and chaffing with the 
rector. It was the room so familiar to his’ 
childhood and youth, with the family pictures, 
the Gainsborough full length of his very plain 
great-grandmother in white satin at the end, 
two or three Van Dyck School portraits of .. 
seventeenth century Mannerings, and the 
beautiful Hogarth head—their best posses- 
sion—that was so like Pamela. The furniture 
of the room- was of many different dates— 
incongruous, shabby, and on the whole ugly. 
The Mannerings had not been an artistic lot. 

Nor had the room—the house, indeed— 
many tender associations for’ him. His 
childhood had not been very happy. He had 
never got on with his father, and his mother 
who had been for years the victim of half 
imaginary illnesses had never meant much to 
him. He knew that he was of a very old 
stock, which had played a long and consider- 
able part in the world. But the fact brought 
him no thrill. ‘‘ That kind of thing is played 
out,” he thought. Let his father disinherit 
him—he was quite indifferent. All he cared 
for were certain spiritual hopes and beliefs— 
the truth or the falsehood of them. On them 
his life was really at the moment concentrated; 
but he rarely spoke of them. 

Only, as he fell silent beside his father’s 
new secretary, the table vanished. He saw 
instead the rising slopes of the Somme battle- 
field and a certain hollow under Delville 
wood, strewn with dead and dying men—his 
own best friend among them. The heat, the 
blasted trees, the inexorable horror of it— 
they swooped upon him again. It was a 
recurrent possession, which was becoming 
more and more difficult to fight. 

Beryl —poor little Beryl! What a wretch 
he had been to propose to her—in a moment 
of moral and physical weakness—when it had 
seemed a simple thing to accept her affection, 
and to pledge his own! But if she stood by 
him, he must stand by her. And he had had 
the kindest letter from Sir Henry and some 
sweet tremulous words from her. She would 
very likely offer to release him. His heart 
leaped guiltily at the thought. What, indeed, 
had a man so haunted and paralyzed to offer a 
girl like Beryl? It was an outrage—it ought 
to cease. 

But as to his father, that was simple 
enough. 


‘THE Squire and his eldest son retreated to 
the library after dinner, and all the rest of 
the party waited uneasily to see what would 
happen. Elizabeth did her best to keep 
things going. It might have been noticed 
that, quite unobtrusively, she was already 
the mistress of the house. ‘She found a stool 
and a fire-screen for Mrs. Gaddesden; she 
held some wool for Mrs. Strang to wind; 
and a backgammon-board was made- ready 
for the Squire, in case he returned. 

But he did not return. Aubrey came back 
alone and found them all hanging on his 
entrance. Pamela put down her knitting and 
looked at him anxiously; so did the elder 
sisters. He went up absently to the chimney- 
piece and stood leaning against it. 

‘*Well?”’ said Pamela in a low voice, as she 
came to sit on a stool near him. 

He smiled, but she saw that he was pale. 

‘‘Can you take me over to Chetworth to- 
morrow—early—in the pony-cart?”’ 

“Ves, certainly.” 

“Half past seven?”’ 

“Right you are.” 

No more was said. Aubrey turned at once 
to Alice Gaddesden and proposed a round 
game. He played it with much more spirit 
than usual, and Desmond’s antics in “ Animal 
Crab” put all serious notions to flight. But 
when the game was over, and Forest brought 
in the candles, Margaret tried to get some 
information. 

‘‘You found father reasonable?” she said 
to her brother in an undertone, as they 
stood together by the fire. 

““Oh, yes,” was the indifferent answer, 
“from his own point of view.” 

And when he had lit their candles for his 
sisters, he excused himself at once on the 
ground of being dog-tired after a long day. 
The door closed upon him. 

The family gathered together in a group, 

(Continued on page. 108) 
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Only a lew brands possess a world-wide reputa- 
Lion for gualit ; sign tym Best in the language 
ol every ervilized coun TY. 


Such a trade mark is the diamond emblem that 


distinguishes David © John Anderson inghams, t answers 
every question of quality and it assures the wearer of the advance 


Be sure yo 
be sure of the inghams ou buy~ 


it before you buy ginghams and then youll 


Sold at guality stores the world over 


Be sure you find at before you buy ginghams and then youll 


he sure of the ging ams you uy 


100%250- Of VM 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 
Dept.MV., 8% floor, 1790 Broadway, New York ,or 
Dept.M.V., 38 Cathcart Street, Montreal, Canada 


DELICATELY SCENTED © GOLD TIPS 


DINO C smart woman finds rest for 


POCONO MODEL, $575 f. o. b. Brooklyn 


THATCH MODEL, $1,610 f. o. b. Brooklyn 


Enjoy a “BOSSERT” Summer! 


HIS summer, give yourself and family a change—not only 
in location, but in mode of living. Get close to nature! 
Pick out a delightful spot on the shore of a lake or in the 
depths of the woods, put up one of the beautiful, cozy, in- 


expensive | 
Bossert Bungalows 


and enjoy the fun and independence of outdoor life without any of its discomforts. You 
will save money, too, by saving the war-time costs of living at summer resorts. And you'll 
own a permanent summer home that will keep a worth-while amount of money in your 
pocket every summer for years to come. 

Bossert Bungalows are quickly and easily put up and just as conveniently taken down, 
enabling you to change the location of your bungalow as your fancy dictates. Simple and 
complete instructions for assembling are furnished. 

Bossert Bungalows are sturdy and substantial, and offer remarkable value. Their prices 
are much lower than the cost would be were you to attempt to duplicate them in the 
old-fashioned, expensive hand-labor way. 


Send 18c To-day for Beautiful Descriptive Catalog Showing All Bossert Models. 


2 


COLONIAL MODEL, 


$600 f. o. b. Brooklyn 


CALIFORNIA MODEL, $350 f. 0. b. Brooklyn 
wage All details of Bossert construction are fully covered by U. S. patents 


EA | LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc., 1312 Grand St., B’klyn, N. Y. 
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STYLES may come and styles may go but 
real Sty/e lives on through many seasons 


in I'weed-O-Wool garments. 


Theirs is an English smartness, an air of established prestige which 
is inherent in the perfect tailoring and the knit-tweed fabric of pure 
worsted, which never wrinkles or crushes and is always damp-proof. 


Tweed-O-Wool suits, top-coats, knickerbockers, vests, and 
riding habits are in plain colors or heather mixtures—all 
the comfortable, friendly clothes that smart people like. 


For sale at leading Haberdashers and apparel stores. Write 
for fashion proofe and name of Tweed-O-Wool dealer. 


Sold exclusively 
In Boston by, Noyes Bros., Inc., 127 Tremont Street 
in Philadelphia by. Blaylock & Blynn, 1528 Chestnut Strect 
THE M. & M. COMPANY 
Scranton, Pa. 
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while the rector and Elizabeth talked about 
the village at the further end of the room. 

‘They've quarreled!"’ said Margaret de- 
cisively. 

Alice Gaddesden, because it was Margaret’s 
opinion, disagreed. There was nothing to 
show it, she said. Aubrey had been quite 
calm. Desmond broke out, ‘Did you ever 
see Aubrey anything else?’’ Pamela said 
nothing; but she slipped out to tell Forest 
about the pony-cart. Meanwhile the rector 
had looked at his watch, and came up to take 
his leave. 

“Has the Squire gone to bed?” he said 
cheerfully. ‘‘I dare say. He works so hard. 
Give him my farewells.” 

Meanwhile, as the rest of the party dis- 
persed, Forest brought a message to Elizabeth. 

“The Squire would be glad if you would 
spare him a few minutes, Miss, in the library. 
He won't keep you long.” 

Elizabeth went unwillingly. 


HE library waS in darkness, except for 

one small lamp at the further end, and the 
Squire was walking up and down. He stopped 
abruptly as he saw his secretary. 

“IT won't keep you, Miss Bremerton—but— 
do you happen to know at all where my 
will is?” 

“Your will, Mr. Mannering?”’ said Eliza- 
beth, in amazement. ‘No, indeed! I have 
never seen 

“Well, it’s. somewhere here,’ said the 
Squire impatiently. ‘‘I should have thought 
in all your rummagings lately you must have 
come across it. I took it away from those 
robbers—my old solicitors—and I wasn’t go- 
ing to give it to the new man—don't trust 
him particularly not to talk. So I locked it 
up here—somewhere. And I can’t find it.” 

And he began restlessly to open drawer 
after drawer, which already contained piles 
of letters and documents, neatly and sys- 
tematically arranged, with their proper dock- 
ets and sub-headings, by Elizabeth. 

it can't be there!” cried Elizabeth. 
‘“‘T know everything in those drawers. Surely 
it must be in the office?”’ 

By which she meant the small and i:ide- 
ously untidy room on the ground floor into 
which masses of papers of all dates, still un- 
sorted, had been carted down from London. 

“It isn’t in the office'’’ He was, she saw, 
on the brink of an outburst. ‘“‘I put it some- 
where in this room my own self! And I 
should have thought by now you knew the 
geography of this place as well as I do!” 

Elizabeth raised her eyebrows, but said 
nothing. The big room indeed was still full 
to her of unexplored territory, with caches of 
all kinds in it, new and ancient, waiting to 
be discovered 

She looked round her in perplexity, not 
knowing where to begin. A large part of the 
room was walled with glass cases, holding 
vases, bronzes, and other small antiquities, 
up to about a yard from the floor; the space 
below being filled by cupboards and drawers. 
Elizabeth made a vague movement towards a 
particular set of cupboards which she knew 
she had not yet touched; but the Squire 
irritably stopped her. 

“It’s certainly not there. That bit of the 
room hasn't been disturbed since the Flood! 
Now those drawers—’”’ he pointed—*‘ might 
be worth looking at.” 

She hurried towards them. But the Squire 
instead of helping her in her search, resumed 
his walk up and down, muttering to himself. 
As for her, she was on the verge of laughter, 
the laughter that comes from nerves and 
fatigue; for she had had a long day; work 
and war really tired. The first drawer she 
opened was packed with papers, a few of 
them arranged in something like order by her 
predecessor, the London University B. A., 
but the greater part of them in confusion. 

On the very top of the drawer, however, was 
a conveyance of a small outlying portion of 
the Mannering estate, which the Squire had 
sold to a neighbor only a year before this 
date. Hopeless! If that was there, any- 
thing might be anywhere! 


AS she to spend the night searching for 

the needle in this bottle of hay? Eliza- 
beth’s face began to twitch with uncomforta- 
ble merriment. Should she go and knock 
up the housekeeper and-instal her as chap- 
eron? Or take a stand, and insist on going 
to bed, like a reasonable woman? 

She hunted through three drawers. The 
Squire meanwhile paced incessantly, some- 
times muttering to himself. Every time he 
came within the circle of lamplight his face 
was visible to Elizabeth—wrinkled and set, 
with angry eyes—and she saw him as a person 
possessed by a stubborn demon of self-will. 
Once as he passed her she heard him say to 
himself: ‘‘Of course I can write another at 
once!—half a sheet will do—”’ : 

She replaced the third drawer. Was the 
Squire to have a monopoly of stubbornness? 
She thought not. Waves of indefinite but 
strong indignation were beginning to sweep 
through her. Why was the Squire hunting 


for his will? What had he been saying to his 
son—his son who bore on his breast and on 
his body the marks of his country’s service? 

She rose to her feet. 

“T can’t find anything, Mr. Mannering. 
And I think, if you will allow me, I will go 
to bed.” 

He looked at her darkly. 

‘*IT see. You are a person who stickles for 
your hours—you won't do anything extra for 
me!”’ There was a sneer in his tone. 

Elizabeth felt her cheeks suddenly burn. 
In the dim light, she looked amazingly tall, 
as she stood straightened to her full height, 
confronting this man who really seemed to her 
to be only half sane. 

‘| think I have done a great deal for you, 
Mr. Mannering. But if you don’t think so, 
we had better end my engagement.” 

His countenance changed at once. He 
eagerly apologized. He was perfectly aware 
of her extraordinary merits, and should be 
entirely lost without her help. The fact was 
he had had a painful scene, and was overdone. 

Elizabeth received his explanations very 
coldly, only -repeating—‘‘ May I go to bed?”’ 

The Squire drew his hand across his eyes. 

“It is not very late—not yet eleven.” 
“Tf you will wait while I write something—”’ 
he pointed to a chair—‘‘Just take a book 
there, and give me a quarter of an hour— 
no more. I want your signature—that’s all. 
We won't look any further for the will. I can 
do all I want by a fresh document. I have 
been thinking it over, and can write it in ten 
minutes. I know as much about it as the 
lawyers—more. Now do oblige me! I am 
ashamed of my discourtesy. I need not say 
that I regard you as indispensable—and—lI 
think I have been able to do something for 
your Greek.” 

He smiled—a smile that was like a foam- 
flake on a stormy sea. But he could put on 
the grand manner when he chose, and Eliza- 
beth was to some extent propitiated. After 
all he and his ways were no longer strange to 
her. Very unwillingly she. seated herself 
again; and he went to his writing table. 

Then silence fell, except for the scratching 
of the Squire’s pen. Elizabeth sat pretending 
to read, but in truth becoming every moment 
the prey of increasing disquiet. What was 
he going to ask her to sign? She knew nothing 
of his threat to his eldest son—nothing. that 
is, Clear or direct, either from himself or from 
the others. But she guessed a good deal. 
It was impossible to live even for a few weeks 
in close jcontact with this Squire without 
guessing at most things. 


N-the silence she became aware of the soft 
autumn wind—October had just begun— 
playing with a blind on a distant window. 
And through the window came another sound 
—Desmond and Pamela, no doubt, still laugh- 
ing and talking in the school-room. 

The Squire rose from his seat. 

‘“*T shall: be much obliged,”’ he said formally, 
“if you will kindly come here. We shall 
want another witness of course. I will call 
Forest.” 

Elizabeth approached, but paused a yard 
or two from him. He saw her in the light— 
her gold hair and brilliant dress illuminated 
against the dark and splendid background of 
the Nike in shadow. | 

She spoke with hesitation. “I confess I 
should like to know, Mr. Mannering, what 
it is you are asking me to sign.” 

‘That doesn’t matter to a witness. It is 
nothing which will in any way compromise 


‘‘No— but—” she drew herself up, ‘“‘I 
should blame myself if I made it easier for you 
to do something you would afterwards regret.” 

‘“‘What do you mean?” 

She summoned all her courage. 

‘‘Of course, I must know something! . You 
have not kept your affairs very secret. I 
guess that you are angry with your son, with 
Major Mannering. If this thing you ask me 
to sign is to hurt—to injure him—I refuse 
to sign it!” 

And with a sudden movement she threw 
both her hands behind her back and clasped 
them there. 

refuse?” 

“Tf you admit my description of that 
paper,” she motioned towards it as it lay 
on the writing-table. 

‘“T have no objection whatever to your 
knowing what it is—as you seem determined 
to know—”’ he said, sarcastically. ‘‘It is a 
codicil revoking my will in favor of my eldest 
son, and leaving all property of which I die 
possessed, and which is in my power to 
bequeath, to my younger son, Desmond. 
What have you to do with that? What pos- 
sible responsibility can you have?”’ 

Elizabeth wavered, but held her ground— 
though in evident distress. 

“Only that—if I don’t sign it—you would 
have time to consider it again. Mr. Manner- 
ing!—isn’t it—isn’t it—very unjust?” 

The Squire laughed. 

‘How do you know that in refusing, you 
(Continued on page I14) 
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The Lily of France is a 
beautiful corset, worn by 
beautiful women to make 


them more beautiful. 


$4.00 to $35.00 at Quality Stores 


Send for Free Brochure of special and 
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LILY OF FRANCE CORSET CO. 
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The Mysterious Assistant 


(Continued from page 55) 


more money that way. I have about finished 
here now.”’ 

““To-night,”’ the girl whispered, you take 
me to a cinema palace. There’s a fine one at 
the corner of the street. ‘ If you like,’’ she 
added with a sigh, “‘I pay for my own seat.” 

He hesitated for a moment. Then he 
smiled. 

“We will start directly these men have 
gone,”’ he promised, *‘and I will pay for both.” 

“That is better,’’ she acquiesced, with an 
air of relief. “It is always better for the 
gentleman to pay. Tell me,’ she went on, 
a little abruptly, ‘““what do they look for, 
these men? They are a long time in the 
workshop.” 

“It is always the same,” he told her. 
“Wherever I go, I findit. There are always 
robberies, day by day, up in the west end, 
and they think there is nowhere ‘else the 
stones can be brought and sold but in this 
neighborhood. Every little jeweler’s shop 
from herg to the far end of the Mile End 
Road is ransacked. This is the second time 
they have visited us.”’ 

“Then they are very foolish people,’’ Rosa 
declared. ‘‘Grandfather wouldn’t buy any- 
thing that was stolen. He is too nervous. 
He has no courage. Yet,’’ she went on 
thoughtfully, “if he is really as rich as they 
say he is, one wonders how he makes it all 
out of this poky little shop.” 

Harvey Grimm nodded his’ head many 
times in wise fashion. 

““A very clever man, Abraham Letchow- 
iski,” -he declared. ‘“‘Oh, I know many 
things! Those brooches he sells hundreds of 
at a shilling each—they cost one halfpenny. 
The engagement rings with the rubies or 
sapphires—you take your choice—nine shil- 
lings he charges for those, tenpence halfpenny 
they cost him. Money comes soon, when one 
can persuade people to buy. Then he lends 
money everywhere, when it is safe. Many of 
these tradespeople. in the street owe him 
money. Hush! They are coming back. 
After the cinema, perhaps we have a little 
supper together, eh?” 

She hugged his arm affectionately, which 
was precisely what he meant her to do. The 
entrance of the three men found them en- 
gaged in amorous’ whisperings. Brodie 
scarcely glanced in their direction. He was 
frowning sullenly. 

“Just a few minutes in the shop, Mr. 
Letchowiski,”’ the detective said, ‘‘and we'll 
move on and leave you in peace.” 


HEY passed up the two steps and through 

the little door, which they closed behind 
them. Harvey Grimm for a moment seemed 
to forget his companion. He rose to his feet 
and stealthily crept to the curtained window. 
He stood there, peering through a chink into 
the shop. It was becoming difficult now to 
retain that wonderful composure. The hand 
which had stolen into his trousers pocket was 
tightly clenched upon a small, hard object. 

“Why do you watch there?” Rosa de- 
manded petulantly. ‘‘Come back to me. 
Grandfather will be here directly.” 

Her new admirer made no reply. His eyes 
were riveted upon Paul Brodie, who held in 
his hands the little tray, piled with abom- 
inable gewgaws. Presently he set it down 
again upon the counter. Harvey Grimm bit 
his lip until the blood came. 

‘‘Why do you bother about those stupid 
men?” she protested. ‘‘Come back here, or 
I shall come to you.” 

He heard her rise with a great rustle. He 
felt the odor of patchouli and cheap sachets 
about him. She crept to his side just as the 
shop-door opened and the two men went out. 
Then he turned and kissed her full on the red, 
pouting lips. She giggled hysterically, for 
her grandfather had just pushed open the 
curtained door and was standing looking 
down upon them. He stamped his foot, 
shook his head and raised his hands. 

“You kiss my granddaughter—you?”’ he 
cried. 

Harvey Grimm held out his finger. The 
old man suddenly stopped. He crossed the 
room towards his high-backed chair and 
sank back with a little sigh of relief. 

‘“‘T am too old for excitement like this,” he 
mumbled. “I am getting very old.” 

Rosa turned towards him. 

“Mr. Levy is going to take me to a picture 
palace, grandfather,” she announced. 
“Would you like me to call and ask Mr. 
Hyam to come across and sit with you?’ 

The old man shook his head. 

“No, no!” he replied. ‘“‘It would mean 
coffee for two, and I have no money. You 
go to the cinema with Mr. Levy and enjoy 
yourself, my dear. These men have terrified 
me. Iam old—too old. I shall go to Deuch- 
er’s and get some coffee by myself. Come 
and get your supper,” he cried through the 
open door to the boy. . “I will come into the 
shop for a little time.” 

The boy came reluctantly from behind the 
counter and pushed past his cousin and her 
escort into the sitting-room. Rosa turned 
back to speak to him for a minute, and 


Harvey Grimm was alone in the shop. - He 
stretched out his hand towards the tray of 
gewgaws, and a little shower of its contents 
slipped into his overcoat pocket. Presently 
Rosa reappeared, drawing on her gloves. 


“WE go now,” she declared. ‘Walk 
slowly out of the shop. I like Mr. 
Hyam to see us, from opposite. He is always 
bothering me to go out with him. I like you 
best. There! This way.” 

They made a very deliberate progress 
along the crowded street until they reached 
the cinema palace. Harvey Grimm paid for 
sixpenny seats, and sat arm in arm with 
Rosa in an atmosphere which seemed to reek 
of fried fish, rank tobacco smoke and cheap 
scent. His left hand held her purposely un- 
gloved fingers inside her muff. His right hand 
toyed with forty thousand pounds’ worth of 
diamonds, thrust into common settings which 
sometimes pricked his fingers. When the 
performance was over they left, still arm in 


you a treat. I tell you a secret as well. I 
am leaving your grandfather’s. I have a 
much better place. I have saved money, too.” 

She clung to him in unrestrained affection. 

‘“How much?”’ she whispered. 

“Never mind,” he replied. ‘‘ Maybe three 
hundred pounds, maybe more. To-night I 
have the spending fit upon me. We take a 
taxicab and we drive together up west. I 
give you some supper at the Monico.”’ 

She drew a little breath of delight. Sud- 
denly she was serious. 

‘*Let us go by the tube,” she suggested. 
“We shall save three shillings towards the 
err You can buy mea bottle of scent with 

at. 

He laughed and handed her into the taxi- 
cab which he had already hailed, directed the 
man to drive to the Monico and stepped in 
by her side. 

“IT can buy you a bottle of scent all right,” 
he assured her, ‘‘and in here, don’t you see, 
we are quite alone, Rosa. In the restaurant 
there will be people.”’ 

might have had the taxicab home,” 
she sighed, her head upon his shoulder. 

“Listen,” he explained, ‘‘after supper I 
pay for your taxicab, if you will, but I must 
leave you. I have to see a man on business at 
half past eleven. It-is my new employer.” 

For a moment she drew away and looked 
at him doubtfully. 

‘‘On business at half past eleven?” she re- 
peated. ‘‘What is your business? Are you 
an honest man, Ed Levy, eh?” 

“T am as honest as your grandfather,”’ he 
answered, ‘‘and listen, I am clever. I can 
make money—make it quickly.” 

She sat a little closer to him and with her 
own fingers drew his arm around her waist. 

“Shall we be married soon?” she whis- 
pered. ‘“‘Grandfather must die some day 
soon, and there’s no one knows how much 
— he’s got. David and I will have it 
a 


“We'll talk about that,” Harvey Grimm 
promised. ... 


T a few minutes after twelve on the fol- 
lowing morning, Harvey Grimm, very 
spruce and very debonair, pushed open the 
swing-Woors of the small smoking-room of the 
Milan and crossed the room with the obvious 
intention of proceeding towards the _ bar. 
A little welcoming chorus assailed him from a 
circular lounge in the right-hand corner of 
the room. Seated there were four of his 
friends, whom at first he scarcely recognized. 
There was Aaron Rodd with his arm in a 
sling, a piece of sticking-plaster on his fore- 
head and a thick stick by his side; the poet, 
with a bandaged head and a shade over his 
eye; Henriette, looking a little fragile but 
very animated; and her brother, still in uni- 
form, leaning back in an easy-chair by her 
side. Harvey Grimm stared at them all in 
blank and ever-increasing astonishment. 

“*Has there been an earthquake?” he asked, 
as he shook hands and exchanged greetings 
with everybody, ‘‘or have I, in my country 
seclusion, missed a scrap?” 

“‘You have missed the scrap of your life,” 
Cresswell replied eagerly. ‘‘You have saved 
your skin at the expense of untold glory.” 

“Tell me about it,’’ the newcomer begged, 
as he took his place in the little circle. 

‘‘Where can one find words?” the poet 
began expansively. “It was an Homeric 
sight, a battle royal! It took place in the 
darkness, upon a slippery wooden wharf, 
with the black waters of the river beneath, 
and murderous parasites assailing us on every 
side. It was an epic of biffing, the glorious 
triumph of the unfit over the riverside apache. 
And let me tell you this, my friend Harvey: 
for an untrained fighter, the world doesn’t 
hold a man who can hit so quickly and so 
hard as our newly-established hero, Mr. 
Aaron Rodd. I have decided that he has 
earned immortality. I am composing a poem 
which I shall dedicate to him.” 

(Continued on page 130) 
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HE last touch of femi- 

nine loveliness — the 
smooth, hair-free under- 
arm—renders more strik- 
ingly: beautiful the décol- 
leté gown or those sheer 
modes with filmy, lacy 
sleeves. 


Evans’s 
Depilatory 
Outfit 


Used occasionally it keeps 
you free from _ superfluous 
hair. There is no wav to re- 
move hair permanently with- 
out injury. Thousands of 
modish .women consider 
Evans’s Depilatory an indis- 
pensable article de toilette. 
75c for Evans’s complete and con- 
venient outfit for applying the depila- 
tory. At your own drug- or depart- 


ment-store—or send us 75c with your 
dealer’s name and address. 


George B Evans 
1104 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
Makers of “Mum” 


\ Silk finish. Beautifully made 
/ in a sun-lit New England 
| mill. 10 yds. at price usually 

: charged for 7 or 8. 


Washable; fast colors; 
oh, white, light blue. 


Pawtucket, 


The American 
Mills Oo. of N. Y. 
Selling Agenta 
395 Broadway 

New York 


THEY 
AID NATURE 
» Wrinkle Eradicators 
or Frowners 
smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
mar your beauty—while you sleep. They are 
absolutely harmless—simple and easy to use 
—a toilet necessity. Made in two styles. 
Frowners for — the eyes. Eradicators 
for lines in the fac 

th kind sold i 30c., 50c., and $1.00 
‘Dressing Table 


your dealer is out, sent direct, 
postpaid, on receipt of price 
B & P CO., (Two Women) 
1792 East 68th’ St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lines—of face 
and figure 
N these days when 


scientific methods 


enable women to 
prolong their youth in- 
definitely, it is a shock to 


see one whose face is deeply 


furrowed, with flesh in loose 
folds. Usually this is the result * 
of a considerable loss of weight. 
If you are “reducing” or losing 
flesh from any other cause, you 
should not fail to provide nour- 
ishment and upbuilding exercise 
for the facial tissues or you will 
soon find your face greatly aged 


in appearance, however improved your figure may be. 


Dependable 


means of keeping the skin and contours youthful are provided in Mrs. - 
Adair’s Strapping Muscle Treatments and : 


Ganesh Preparations 


HE disappearance of excess fatty tis- 
a 


sues wi real advantage if at 
e same time connie precautions are 
If in New York, a Strapping Mus- 


give you a splendid start and show you 
how to care for your complexion at home. 
Failing this, write Mrs. Adair, describing 
the condition of your skin and she will 
personally advise you what preparations 
you should use and just how they should 
be applied. Mrs. Adair is the originator 
of the famous Strapping Muscle Treatments 
—so widely but unsuccessfully imitated— 
and is known in London, Paris and New 
bebe aay the dean of scientific skin spe- 
cialists. 


GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE OIL—Most 
potent of all preparations for preventing 
and banishing wrinkles. Made according 
to an East Indian formula, impossible 
imitation, it rebuilds flaccid tissues, fills 
out lines and hollows and makes the flesh 
firm and healthy. $1, $2.50, 


GANESH SKIN FOOD—Those 
a cream as a tissue a will fin 

very efficacious. ood for ten- 
der, dry skins. 50. 


GANESH CHIN cum double 
chin, keeps muscles from sagging and the 
mouth closed during sleep. $5 and $6. 


GANESH CLEANSING CREAM—To keep 
the pores free from dust and the skin soft 
and clear, this is indispensable. It cleanses 
far more thoroughly than soap and water 
one is certainly much more beneficial. 
» $1.50, $3. 
GANESH ys TONIC — Used after 
Cleansing Cream, this closes relaxed 
mH tones and tightens the skin and 
keeps it fair and daint of texture. Re- 
duces puffiness. 75c, $2, $5 
GANESH NEIGE CREAM—Applied be- 
fore powdering, this gives the complexion 


h 
wind. Pink, cream, white. 


MRS. ELEANOR ADAIR 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York 


92 New Bond Street, London, West 


5 Rue Cambon, Paris 


Why Not Look & Feel Your Real Self 


REDUC \Gturally 


Eliminate Constipation 


Eat BASY CONCENTRATE 
(Basy Bread in New Form) 

Contains no drugs; it is made from proc- 
essed wheat and furnishes the only natural 
hygienically safe and certain way to eat and 
reduce while it is corrective of constipation 
in nature’s own way. Eaten with your meals, 
it frees your body of fat, constipation and 
indigestion ; makes you radiate with health. 
You feel that joy of living in the confidence 
of possessing a form that is your ideal, and 
a naturally beautiful complexion. BASY 
CONCENTRATE accomplishes this. Without 
a drop of medicine, strenuous exercise or 
denial of foods that appeal to the palate. 

Constipation causes toxic poisoning, affecting the 
entire system, while too much fat in the body even- 
tually produces hardening of the arteries, fatty 
degeneration of the heart, lungs, liver and kidneys, 
causing diseases that shorten your life. They will 
increase unless overcome promptly. 

Act now, write for the story of BASY BREAD 
with BASY CONCENTRATE appended told in 
our booklet—mailed without charge. 


WILLOWCRAFT 


meets the instant approval of 
those who know good furniture. 
The beautiful designs, splendid 
workmanship and great durabil- 
ity have made Willowcraft the 
leading willow furniture of Amer- 
ica. Our booklet of 186 attrac- 
tive Willowcraft designs is free. 


Willowcraft Shops 
Dept. 5 North Cambridge, Mass. 


Cuticura 


Itchy Skin 


For Baby’s 


All druggists; 25, Oint- 
ment and 60, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuti- 
cura, Dept. B, 
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let today; easy payment plan. 
Endorsed by leading universities 
vo Academy ot of Langu: ages 


ew York 


-French -Italian-German 


Summer Furs 


Coatees, Capes 
Scarfs, Pelerines 


in all the Fashionable 
Furs and Combinations 


At a Saving of 50% 


WOLF SCARFS 


Elaboratel lined 
with silk Georgette 
open animal effect in many new 
styles, shown in_ the fashionable 
shades of Poiret, Taupe, Battleship 
Gray, and the new Georgette. 


"Special *20.00 


Send for booklet oo dis- 
tinct fur F. — just issue 
Address Dept. A 


A. Ratkowsky 
| 435 FIFT H AVE. “sts: NEW YORK 


The Maid’s Dress 


problem is solved for sum- 


mer by the wise hostess 
who asks her dealer for 


HOSTESSES 


Write Dept. H for your com- 
plimentary copy of “Your maid 


and how she should dress.” 
FREE for the ASKING. 


HAYS AND GREEN 


52 FOURTH AVE. NEW 


Hlarper’s Bazar, 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMS 


In Black, White or Gray 


May, 1918 
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Here are grain bubbles so 
i nut-like and flavory that chil- 
i dren will spend candy money 
si for them. Perhaps you have 
»)»=a known them, as we have, to 
| do it. 

Hungry children after school 
eat them like confections. 
Crisped and lightly buttered 
they are fascinating tidbits— 


garnish on ice cream. 
by their airy, flaky texture. 


Mix with Berries 


Every food cell is exploded, so di- 
gestion can instantly act. They do 
not tax the stomach, yet every atom 
. feeds. 

Remember these things. Puffed 
grains are superlative grain foods. Food 
experts wish that every grain could 


be prepared in this way. No other 
process ever known so fits a grain for 
foo 


far better than peanuts or popcorn. 
They are used like nut meats in home candy making and as 
They taste like nuts, and vastly excel them 


q “I Bought It 


With My Candy Money’’ 


Eat Sheng Dry 


Yet Premier Foods 


Yet they are foods—scientific foods, 


invented by a great food expert. They 
are the greatest foods made from rice, 
corn or wheat, because of their ease 
of digestion. 

Two are whole grains steam exploded 

puffed to eight times normal size. 
One is pellets of hominy puffed to rain- 
drop size. 

All get an hour of fearful heat. 
which gives that wondrous flavor. All 
are shot from guns, and thus changed 
into bubbles, flimsy, thin and crisp. 


Float in Milk 


Puffed 
Rice 


Corn 


Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Make them more than breakfast dain- 
ties. They are for luncheons, for sup- 
pers, for playtime and for bedtime. They 
are for eating dry, for mixing with fruits, 
for the bow! of milk, for soups, or for 


serving with sugar and cream. 


There are three of them. each with a 


different flavor, so Puffed Grains are ever 
new. Let no day pass without them. 


Harper's Bazar, May, 1918 
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tle self-control appealed to him enormously. 
“Ah, there vou must be patient,” he said. 

‘After such an abnormal experience a man 
can’t become normal again at once. But it’s 
only a question of time before he returns fully 
to himself . . . to you. Only,” and here he 
stopped in his turn to give his words more 
weight, ‘‘I can promise nothing unless he is 
prevented from going to Her Wish.” 

“Oh, I would do anything to keep him from 
it!’’ she cried with sudden passion. “‘Any- 
thing ... Anything! .. 

To check her outburst, which he was afraid 
might result in her breaking down altogether 
after the long strain, he said smilingly: 

“If you could bring yourself to burn it 
down, that would certainly settle things. 
But I don’t think we'll have to resort to such 
violent measures. I've spoken about it to 
him already. He will see for himself as he 
gets stronger that it won't do for him to re- 
turn there. And he has promised to put him- 
self under my care if he feels any premoni- 
tions of the sort again. I thought it better 
not to insist at present. Vou must let me 
know day by day how he progresses.” 

Melany made no reply. Her eyes were 
tixed, wide and still,in the directionof HerWish. 

He spoke her name. As she started vio- 
lently, turning to him, he said: 

“You mustn't go back to old broodings, 
you know. You’ve won. Think of that... 
keep your theughts fixed on it.” 

She had an abrupt and unlooked for re- 
sponse to this: 

Tell me,” she said, ‘‘do you think it has 
all been just . . . thought?” 

Ellerson took a last, deep pull at his cigar, 
threw away what remained of it and, turning 
to a bench nearby, said: 

‘Suppose we sit here a while. No one will 
interrupt us, and I'll answer you to the best 
of my ability.” 


Bur after they were seated he didn’t speak 
for some moments. When he did his 
words surprised her. 

‘*I know no more than you do what it has 
all been,” he said. ‘“‘ Your thoughts and his 
have of course played a tremendous part in 
it. . . You, for instance, have been clearly 
under the dominion of a fixed idea. . . (I'll 
try not to be technical), and he, being so 
strongly under your influence, felt the power 
of that idea in you. Such ideas, dwelt upon 
and fostered, are capable of producing almost 
incredible results. For instance,’’ he looked 
at her consideringly as he paused here an 
instant, “it will astonish you, I think, to 
know that in my opinion the loss of your voice 
was purely the result of such an idée fixe. . . . 
That it is in fact not lost, but, as one might 
say, mislaid;’’ he smiled at her very kindly, 
‘that if you continue to resist. even memories 
of what so overwhelmed you in the past, you 
will find your voice again, as aiitent as you 
seemed to lose it.’ 

She stared at him, her hands clasped so 
tightly that he saw her arms trembling. 

‘*My voice?”’ she stammered; ‘you think 
my voice . . . may come back again?” 

‘“T do,” he said quietly. ‘“‘If you turn 
away resolutely from this place. and the 
thoughts .it has bred in-you. I may even say 
that I’m convinced of it.” 

Her hands went suddenly to her face, and, 
to cover her emotion, he continued speaking. 

‘‘So you see what a great force I consider 
thought. However, when you ask me if I 
think that in this strange case thought has 
been all, I can only repeat what I said at first: 
I do not know. Scientists far greater than I 
would believe thoroughly in the mystic side 
of it, the side that you believe in, but there I 
find myself agnostic. I simply do not know. 
This much I can say though, and say hearti- 
ly, that I do believe there are mysteries which 
science has never explained, and never will 
explain. And even if some day it should 
penetrate deeper into them, I am certain that 
it will find itself only in the vestibule, as it 
were, of still greater mysteries. And I am de- 
voutly glad of it, because I can think of no 
more horrible thing than a univ erse without 
mystery. W hich you'll admit,’ he wound 
up smiling, “is a very queer statement for 
a scientist to make, seeing that our chief 
object is to solve mysteries. 

They didn’t talk much after that. Melany 
was too absorbed in the wonderful new idea 
that had been given her to be able to turn 
her mind from it, and Ellerson was anxious 
that the impression his words had evidently 
made shouldn’t be lessened. 

Her vwice . . . her voice might come back! 
Surely if that were possible, all things were 
possible. 

W hen she ‘said goodby to him next day, 
there was a life, a vigor in her look and words 
that made her seem like a new being. 

“T can’t thank you,” she said, ‘‘but you 
know. And I won’t fail. I won’t disappoint 
vou. I’ll save him if I have to take him by 
force to the ends of the earth. If I have to. 

she stop her color leaping, a note 


almost of exultant laughter i in her voice, *‘I ‘ll 
she repeated, * 


save him!” ‘no matter how!’ 
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‘son had said about her voice. They never 


Garden 


In confirreation of her intuitive, almost re- 
ligious, belief in the wisdom of the great 
doctor, a week had ‘scarcely passed before 
Radford became again the Evan that she had 
known and loved. He was still too weak to 
do much more than lounge on the upper porch 
for some hours every day, but he begged that 
they should be married as soon as possible. 
She was afraid to tell him what doctor Eller- 


alluded to the past, or to Her Wish. And she 
was afraid also to try to sing. Some day, 
when Evan was quite strong again, when 
they were married and far away from here, 
she would go out in some beautiful, lonely 
place and see if the miracle would come to 
pass. Now it was quite joy enough to meet | 
his eyes with that look in them, and listen to 
his voice vibrating with the old tenderness. . 


ORE afternoon, between her and Steven, 
he walked for half an hour in the garden, 
then returned to his own room, -where Melany 
was to have tea alone with him. He leaned 
in an armchair beside the open window while 
she prepared it, watching her slight, swift 
hands, thinking in a dreamy way that it was 
pleasant to feel tired with this languid, almost 
voluptuous, tiredness of convalescence, and 
that one of its chief delights was the way 
that it extended even to his brain, pres enting 
those confused, explosive thoughts that at 
first had so exhausted him. The immediate 
past seemed very dim this afternoon, like the 
vaguely remembered dreams of fever... 
he couldn't recal! them as a clear impression. 
only that they had been terrible and con- 
fused. Sometime when he was quite well 
again, he meant to ask Melany about every- 
thing. . . . Now he only wanted this soft. 
fluent peace, where his mind seemed to float 
as in a milky medium that obscured thought. 
They had their tea together, and Blanc 
took away the tea things. When he had | 
gone, Radford, smiling drowsily at the girl 
as she sat opposite him arranging some white 
tulips in a vase, murmured: 
““T say, dearest . . . let’s be married to- 
morrow and go for a long cruise. I’ve a 
great wish for the sea.” 
“Very well,’ assented Melany serenely, 
though her color waxed and waned in the 
id he thought so adorable, ‘‘to-morrow 
t en. 

“Will you really?”’ he exclaimed, and sat 
up, throwing off his pleasant lethargy with 
amazing ease. ‘‘Really? Without fuss or 
feathers? Just Steven and your father?’’ 
As she nodded, her eyes on the tulips, he 
reached out his hands to her across the 
table, saying eagerly: “Come! , put your 
hands in mine and promise. . 

She laid her hands in his, aa as she did 
so, a curious flicker ran across his eyes and 
face; he went white, drawing a breath sharply 
through his nostrils, his hands relaxed, loos- 
ing hers, and he sat stiff and fixed his look 
on some point far beyond her. 
It was then, for the first time, that Melany 
became aware of that faint, stealing scent of 
damask roses, faint yet overwhelming in its 
strangeness, for the roses were over in the 
garden at Hilton, and even when they bloomed 
there were no damask roses among them. 
She sat for a breathless second as stony and 
fixed as Radford, then sprang to her feet and 
ran to him, catching him in her arms. 
*‘Evan!”’ she cried, ‘‘ Evan!’’ 

As if from a long distance his voice came 

blurred and faint: 
“It’s nothing .. . 

He was staring into huge, lustrous portals 
like those the summer lightning reveals in a 
towering cloud . . He seemed to remember 


9? 


once having passed through them .. . Be- 
tween him and Melany a fine, iridescent veil 
of broken filaments was swaying . Mem- 


ory quickened . beyond those portals lay 
a region of wild ravishment, of rapture keen 
as anguish, more wonderful than joy . . . The 
innermost ultimate solution ... entirety. . 


HE grasped his face in both hands, turning 
it sharply to hers. ‘‘ Evan! Evan!”’ she cried 
again. Witha spasm like that which wrenches 
one from a cataleptic dream he recovered 
himself, his conscious eyes stared into hers, 
then he shut them, sinking back from her 
and murmuring again thickly: 
“Tt’s nothing . . . nothing. . 
But she wouldn’t let him sink deeper into 
that delicious’ stupor; her voice, her hands 
dragged him to the surface, held him there. 
Paeenetme... ¥ ou must look at me . . 
she kept repeating. “Tve something to tell 
you .. . something wonderful . And 
hardly knowing what she uttered, she began 
to tell him what Ellerson had said about her 
voice. What she had imagined about finding 
it again in some far away, beautiful place 
where they would go when they were mar- 
ried . . . after they were married to-mor- 
row ... How strange it was, wasn’t it? 
To think that to-morrow was so nearly to-day! 
By this time to-morrow they would be far 
from here, rushing into the future together, 
Continued on page 
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‘Canadian Address 


aS “ac —— 


YO 


PPENHEIM. CLLINS & 


PAUL JONES 


34th Street—New York 
Fulton and Bridge Streets, Brooklyn 


The “Shelburne’”’® 


MIDDIES 


High 


Canvas Boot 


rior 


A high cut lace boot of supe- 
quality white 
modeled on lines of unusual 
grace and distinction, 
turned soles, Louis XV heels. 


Special 5.50 | : 


The “Minturn” 


~ 


canvas, 


hand 


Canvas Pump 


ULJONES Middies are the highest 
quality middy blouses manufac- 
are guaranteed fast color 

ot fade, no matter how 

often you wash them. The Admiral’s 


of superior quality white 
canvas, turned sole and 
Louis XV heel. 


Special 4. 5 QO 


On Sale in Our New York and Brooklyn Stores 


head on the Paul Jones label is your 
guarantee of highest quality materials, 


In the picture above, we illustratetwo 


superior workmanship and perfect fit. ~ 


MORRIS & CO., 416 N. Eutaw Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Makers, also, of Paul Jones 
Garments for Boys 


PAUL JONES MIDDIES 


“mentioning your dealer’s name, an 


middy on the left. Your dealer should 
haye a full line of Paul Jones garments, 
but if he hasn’t, write direct to us 


we shall see that you are supplied. 
Send for the Paul Jones Style Book. 


a“ 


El-Rado 


The “Womanly ” Way 
to Remove Hair | 


Youthifying the underarms with El-Rado 
is an agreeable way to remove the hair. 
While necessary for the proper wearing of 
evening gowns and transparent sleeves, 
hairfree underarms are just as desirable 
for everyday comfort and cleanliness. 


El-Rado removes hair from the face, 
neck, underarms or limbs in the same 
simple way that water removes dirt. The 
sanitary lotion first dissolves the hair,— 
then it is washed off. Much more *““woman- 
ly’ than the use of a razor. El-Rado is 
entirely harmless and does not increase 
or coarsen later hair growth. 

Ask for “El-Rado” hair remover at any 
toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 50c and 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 

Tf you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 
PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. R., 112 E. 19th St., New York 
132 St. Paul Wesi, Montreal 


directs the Harper’s 

Bazar Personal 

Shopping Service— 
will buy for you without 
extra charge any articles 
shown in the advertising 
pages of the Bazar, as 
well as those illustrated 
editorially. When you 
see something you want, 
simply send Jane Jarvis 
instructions and a check. 
She will make the pur- 
chase for you promptly 
and efficiently. 


JARVIS—who 


MPRESS 
fy HAIR COLOR RESTORER 


S ONE APPLICATION restores gray or faded 
hair instantly to its natural color, No _ after 
washing necessary. Defies detection. Easily 
applied without previous experience. Makes the 
hair soft and flutfy. Covers up the tracks of age. 
“2 Worth its weight in gold to anyone whose Social, 
Professional or Business Advancement depends on look- 
ing young. In constant use for over 20 years by Best 
Known Hair Dressers, Scalp Specialists and refined people all over America. 
- Passed by the New York City Board of Health. Buy from your dealer. 
if he hasn’t it, and will not get it for you, order by mail from us (sent 
in plain wrapper), price $1.25. State natural color of your hair. 


FIRST TRIAL OFFER 
send free, enough for one application—to convince 


you. State natural color of hair. F R E; E 


| EMPRESS LIQUID PINE SHAMPOO SOAP 

prepared by a scientific process from abstracts of pine needles for the cleans- 
ing and hygienic treatment of hair and scalp. Antiseptic, soothing and healing 

Established with the fragrant, natural pine odor. Sold with money back guarantee. Large 

since 1898 bottle 60c from your dealer or by mail from 


EMPRESS MFG. CO., Dept. 44, 36 West 20th St., New York, N. Y. 


If you have never used Empress Instantaneous Hair 
Color Restorer, and write within 5 days, we will 


New 
~Self-Hanging 


Vudor 


The 
Only Shade 
Made Witha 

Ventilator. 
Easily Hung 
in Five 
Minutes 
With New 
Self- Hanging 
Device. 


New Self- Shades 
give you protection from the stin and also 
seclusion, and the Ventilator woven in the 
top of each shade automatically clears the 
porch of impure hot air. 

Let us tell you many other.good things built 
into VUDOR Porch Shades exclusively, 
send you illustrations in color, and name 
of dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation, 223 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis, 
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EW women 
nowadays de- 
pend on their own 
hair only to achieve an 


attractive coiffure. As an 
aid in dressing the hair 
easily, quickly and _suc- 
cessfully, nothing equals a 


Transformation 


If your own hair is scanty or 
has been injured by frequent 
waving, a light, comfortable 
Pierre Transformation will give 
it a chance to rest and improve, 
while hiding all imperfections. 
Softly waving, matching your 
own hair perfectly in texture 
and color and simple to ad- 
just, no Transformations are so 
wholly satisfactory as those 
made by Pierre. Quality com- 
parable only with the finest 
Parisian makes. 


HH 


Pierre is the originator of the 
Transformation. His work is 
beyond comparison with that 
of the ordinary hairdresser. 


PIERRE, 5 East 53d St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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An Entirely New Shoe Designed to Protect 
—Not Correct Healthy, Normal Little Feet 


An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. Many 
shoes have been designed to 
correct deformed feet. Why 
not a shoe to protect normal 
feet? This is just what The 
Specialist Shoe does. 


Designed by a doctor who 
is a specialist and recognized 
head of the Orthopedic pro- 
fession. It is scientific with- 
out being freakish. 


Ages 1 to 2 Years 
Sizes 2 to 5 


Black or Tan Kidskin 
Also White Buckskin 


An Insurance against foot ailments. 


A firm understanding for the future. 


Children’s Shoe Shop—Third Floor 


Franklin Simon 8 Co, 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
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The Ghost 


the future they’d so often dreamed of together. 


He seemed to collect himself fully as she- 


talked on, smiled at her, said that she was 
very wonderful to be willing to marry such a 
“blithering invalid’. She laughed out in 
gratitude for the bit of homely slang. It put 
all ghastly, ghostly things at such a quaint, 
proper distance . . . And his look too was so 
natural now, rested on her so frankly, with 
none of that dreadful flicker in it of a con- 
sciousness that she couldn't share. 


FTER a while he asked for a glass of wine 

and she ran to fetch it from the table by 

his bed. When she came back with it, be- 

tween his sips, he said in a would-be casual 
tone, his eyes on the wine glass: — 

“By the way ... before we’re married 

to-morrow, I'll have to get Blanc to drive me 
over to Her Wish . I’ve some important 
papers there that no one else can get for 
me. . 
Every drop of blood left her face. She 
couldn’t suppress a cry, and grasping his 
chair to keep herself erect she looked at him 
in dread and wonder. The look with which 
he answered hers horrified her even more. 
There was in it so calculated, so cunningly 
moderate a surprise. 

“You surely can’t think me too weak to 
drive the short distance to Her Wish, when 
we're going to start on a long journey soon 
afterwards?”’ he asked still regarding her 


. with that false, subtle look. 


‘Franklin Simon Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Women’s 
“La Supreme” 
Corsets 


Made exclusively for 
Franklin Simon & Co. 


A new Empire 
top model design- 
ed to give the fash- 
ionable straight 
silhouette 


as illustrated 


of pink broche, suitable for 
slender and medium figures. 
Elastic section at front, slight- 
ly higher above waistline at 


| Deli \ back. Inserted gores of elas- 
elivery tic prevent corset from bulg- 
Free ing when seated, attaining 


smooth unbroken line. Skirt 
slightly longer at sides and 


7.00 


CORSET SHOP—Balcony Floor 


Anywhere 
in the 
United 
States 
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She thought in quick flashes while he was 
speaking, and managed to answer in a natural 
voice: 

“You know Dr. Ellerson thought you’d 
better not go back to Her Wish for a long 
time, Evan.” 

His eyes left hers, and he said with some 
coldness: 

“I’m not going for a long time, but for an 
hour or .two, to collect some important 
papers.” 

She hesitated in anguish, then said softly: 

gi I beg you not to go there, surely you 
won t go?”’ 

“I’m sorry, but I must. It’s...” his 
voice caught a second, then he ended, firmly, 
almost sullenly, “it’s necessary .. . abso- 
lutely necessary.’ 


GHE thought with convulsive quickness. 
Dropping on her knees beside him, she laid 
her hand on his shoulder, her voice quivering 
with tragic love, and pleaded: 

I’ve never asked you for any- 
thing. I ask you this as if I were asking for 
my life . . . don’t go back to that place!” 

She saw his eyes fill, second by second, with 
hostility. 

“T can’t believe that you'll really ask me 
to refrain from something that I tell you is 
vitally important . he said at last. 

"vou'l @o?... Even if it hurts me so 
desperately?” 

He turned from her. In a stifled, rigid 
voice he repeated twice: “‘I must go. . 

Then Melany made up her mind what ‘she 
would do. The idea had flared in her during 
her last talk with Ellerson, a fierce thought, 
reckless and lawless, that she had felt must 
be subdued. But now, as it leaped up strong- 
er than ever, she knew that she would carry 
it out to the utmost, beyond chance of failure. 

That night Her Wish burned to the ground. 
The fire must have broken out about one 
o’clock, for it was nearly two when Steven 
was roused by the glare that lit up the near 
heavens and the trees on Mist Mountain as 
by a gigantic display of Bengal lights. He 
flung on his clothes and rushed out into the 
hall to find himself face to face with Radford, 
who was also dressed. Melany and Blanc 
were trying to restrain him from going down- 
stairs, and he was repelling their efforts with 
angry impatience. His face, crazed and 
furious, was that of a man who has reached 


(The 


Old Wine in 


Garden- 


(Continued from page I1I2) 


the limit of self-control. He gasped in his 
effort to speak intelligently, choked and 
stammered on the words: ‘‘I must 80, I tell 
you! . I must. I mest! .'. . 
Then violently to Blanc: “Let go of met... 
Let go of me, you fool!” Steven sprang for- 
ward and, grasping him by the shoulder, 
tried to reason with him. Insane with some 
frightful emotion, Radford struck him vio- 
lently in the face. At Melany’s cry, Steven, 
dazed for a second, recovered himself, and, 
flinging his arms about Radford, pinioned 
himygwithout more ado, calling to Blanc to 
help him. The three men swayed to and fro 
for some moments, Radford’s frenzied 
strength being more than equal to that of 
the other two. Just when it seemed as if he 
would wrench himself free, he gave a dreadful 
scream, like the scream of a wounded horse, 
and collapsed, hanging a dead weight be- 
tween them. 

HEY carried him to his bed, and as soon 

as Dr. Borridge had pronounced him to 
be in no immediate danger, Steven took 
Blanc and rode to Her Wish in case there 
might be still time to save something from 
the house. 

Arrived there however, they found that 
there was nothing to do but stand and watch 
the conflagration helplessly. 

The old home was aflame from wing to 
wing, and from the central hall, of which the 
roof had already crashed in, the voluming 
splendor poured skyward as from a crater, 
lighting up the country for leagues around 
and roaring with the huge, greedy jeering 
voice of fire. 

To Steven, still shaken from that painful 
encounter with his friend, it seemed as if he 
looked on the burning of a sentient thing, 
as if more than the beautiful old house were 
being consumed in those savage flames. . . . 
And though he regarded himself with: con- 
tempt for the superstitious feeling, in his 
secret heart he was glad that Her Wish would 
soon be only ashes and bare, charred walls. . . 

To Melany next morning, came one of 
those astounding surprises which life some- 
times offers when we have no more hope. 
Just as the dawn broke, Radford started up 
in bed and, seeing her, cried joyously: 

““Melany! ... I told you I would win! 

. . That my love was stronger than she was!” 

She gazed at him unable to speak. 

He caught her hand, drawing her nearer. 
His face was vivid with life. Weakness had 
slipped from him like a shadow. 

‘“Don’t you understand?”’ he said eagerly. 
gone! . . . For good this time! . 
We’re rid of her for good... for good, 
darling! You can live at Her Wish now 
without a qualm! Or we'll sell it. . . . Just 
as you like.’’. 

She couldn’t let him see her face. She 
clung to him with her eyes hidden against 
his arm, as he lay back upen the pillows, 
smiling triumphantly. The terrible house 
was in ashes and he didn’t know it! The 
miracle had happened, and he thought that 
it was Ais miracle. She would rather have it 
that way. ... It was best for him to think 


ET in spite of this ‘‘miracle”’, during all 
the years that followed, whénever he 
caught unexpectedly the breath of roses, or 


‘ the gleam of iridescence on morning cobwebs, 


or flying foam, or clouds, there would sweep 
over him a strange emotion sensed with the. 
flower of the spirit rather than of the mind, 
a shudder of the soul fearful yet entrancing, 
as if there were interwoven with the perfume 
a spell that wrought for the dissolving of per- 
sonality; as if the iridescence might sud- 
denly spread into a vast curtain, drifting be- 
tween him and the known world, veiling 
with its suave folds the edge of a measureless 
abyss. 

End) 


New Bottles 


(Continued from page 108) 


are not being very unjust to Desmond?” 

Oh, no!” she said, fervently. ‘‘ Desmond 
inne never wish to supplant his brother— 
and for such a reason. And especially—” 
she paused. There were tears rising in her 
throat. 

“Especially—what? Upon my word you 
claim a rather remarkable knowledge of my 
family—in a month!” 

“I do know something of Desmond!” 
Her voice showed her agitation. ‘‘He is the 
dearest, the most generous boy. In three 


months he will be going out—in three months. 


he will be saying good-by to you all.” 

“And then?” 

“Ts this a time to make him unhappy—to 
send him out with something on his mind?— 
something that might even—”’ 

‘Well, go on! 
‘Might even make him wish—not to come 
back!” 


There was silence. Then the Squire vio- 
lently threw down the pen he was holding on 
the table beside him. 

“Thank you, Miss Bremerton. That will 
do. I bid you good night!” 

Elizabeth did not wait to be told twice. 
She turned and fled down the whole length of 
the library. The door at the further end 
closed upon her. 

‘‘A masterful young woman!” said the 
Squire, after a moment, drawing a long 
breath. Then he took up the codicil, thrust 
it into a drawer of his writing-table, lit a 
cigarette, and walked up and down smoking it. 
After which he went to bed and slept remark- 
ably well. 

Elizabeth cried herself to sleep. No com- 
forting sprite whispered to her that she had 
won the first round in an arduous campaign. 
On the contrary, she fully expected dismissal 
on the morrow. 


(To be continued in the June issue) - 
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—MATERNITY- 


Adaptations from the Newest Modes 


Designed by - 


Lane Bryant 


Charming Summer Fashions that differ in no 
outward way from the prevailing mudes, ef- 
fectively conceal condition and expand as re- 
quired, without al‘eration. Prices no higher 
than ‘‘ordinary’’ clothes. 


“Loveliest Baby Shop” 


Mothers love our dainty 
lavettes anid artistic 
nursery furuiture. 


Three Stores, 
Mail Service, Too 
If unable to call at 


29 New York address, 
for ‘‘Mater Modes, 
complete book of 
fashions. 


Lane Bryant 


21-23 W. 38th St., N.Y. 
17 N. state St., Chicago- 
255 Woodward Ave., 


4 


S. any of our stores” 
write to Dept. H19., 


INDERELIA. 
OLDEN GLINT 
“Gives the Hair a Tiny Tint’ 


Cinderella Golden Glint is a dressing for 
the hair, used with your shampoo, that im- 
parts lustre and glint tothe natural color beauty 
’ of any shade of hair except white. 
It is sold by your favorite hair- 
dresser, at druggists, toilet coun- 
ters, or by mail, 25c. 

jJ.W. KOBI COMPANY 
De pt. G, 53 West Jackson Bouleva:d 

CHICAGO 


“Stop it?” 
Sure it will stop it 


Glover’s Mange Medicine 


not only stops falling hair, but 
preserves and strengthens it. 


**Treatise on Scalp and Ilair’’ mailed free 
on application to 


H. Clay Clover Company, Inc. 
118 West 31st St., N. Y. City 


d crib, 
o rival. 


»--sim; 
} not by any chance release 


them 
A lire of furniture for the kiddies that is 
i ‘rert. Hiehly 
complete and distinctly difvrent. 
chairs, rs, dressers, etc. 
FREE ROOKLET--Write for the dainty 
b.oklet. Free on request. 
URBANA FURNITURE COMPANY 
' Dealers: Write Dept. H. Urbana, Ohio © 
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iN Irish Linen Manufacturers 
- 573 Fifth Avenue NewYork 
MAY SALE 


 JRISH HOUSEHOLD LINENS 
NOW PROCEEDING 


: 
»* 
} 


v4 


M4 Sale List on Application 


4 


The above articles are indicative a! the character of merc 


han 
and boxed. With Without With Without 


Table — 2% x H. S. Tea Cloths, 


Napkins, 27x 27 ins. 27.50dz. 17.50.dz. HW. S. Tea Napkins 
25.90 dz. 18.90 dz. 

Sheets (linen) 2 x Plain Hemstitch All 


All Linen Hemstitched 


Plain Hemstitched Towels (stripe de- 


Cases, 22 x 36 in. 5 25 ea. 450 ea. Sheer Bed Spread, 
(Cotton), 22 x 36 in. 3.55 ea. 2 70 ea. 24.00 ea. 19.00 ea 


Also of 583 Boylston Street, Poston, Mass. 
Dublin Belfast 


London Melbourne 


dise WALPOLE BROTHERS 
are offering during their May Sale. The goods quoted with monogram are laundered 


Monogram Monogram Monogram Monogram 
Sale Price Sale Price Sale Price Sale Price 


S wk 25.25 pr. 22.50 pr. Linen Guest Towels 12.00 dz. 5.25 dz. 


PI ai n Hemstitched Towels (Bird De- 
(linen)... Opr. 9.00 Pr. Filet Luncheon Set 76.50 se’ 
Plain Hemstitched Turkish Bath Towels 17.55 dz. 10.80 dz. 
Pillow Cases __ Turkish Wash Cloths 1.50 dz 
. 4.55 pr. 2.95 pr. Glass and Kitchen 
Emb. Linen Sheets, 4.50 dz. 
(eee Ver 20.75 ea. 18.90 ea. Blankets, Single size 28.50 pr. 21.50 pr 
Emb. Cotton Sheets, Silk Covered Wool 
10.95 ea. 9.65 ea, Comfortable, single 
Emb. Linen Pillow 25.75 ea 


SOS SSO ES 


‘MOON-GLO” Meteor 
‘“MOON-GLO” Crepe 
‘“MOON-GLO” Satin 


Exquisite, clinging subtle 
weaves—charmingly suited 
to gowns, wraps, blouses. 


At the best shops in every 
City. 

- GLO” garments with 
the tiny label. ~maDN-G1Lo" 
fabrics by the yard with 
the name on the selvage. 


ba NEW YORK 
Z Maker of 
‘*Pierrette” for Sheerwear 


Fairway” for Sportswear 


Harper's Bazar, May, 1918 
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HE freshness, buoyancy, 
summery spirit of the 
gingham frock finds its finest 
revelation in the style cre- 
ativeness of SIMON QUAL- 
ITY designers. 


Well might we call these 
dainty gingham dresses—little 
gems of modistry. For they 
are made with that same ex- 
quisite artistry characteristic of 
SIMON QUALITY dresses 


for more formal wear. 


If, perchance, you cannot obtain this 


bes” dress from your local dealer, remit 
+. direct to us and we will see that you 
al are supplied. 


835. Gingham voile 
In white stripe with 
sither blue, pink, orange, 
lavender, or green. Price $13.75 


book 


Beautiful summer style 
D.13 sent free on request. 


“DRESSMAKERS TO THE 


CO; 
E. 37’ ST. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


° . 
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“PLUME BRAND” SPECIALTIES . 
BREATHE ORIGINALITY and CHARM" 


HE Phoebe Plume “Poiret,” illustrated above, 

is but one of many chic Plume Brand novelties - 
now being displayed in better shops. It has a satin 
top prettily embroidered in pink and blue. Made in 
a variety of fabrics—many of them designed and 
woven exclusively for Plume Brand. 
In selecting Lingerie, look for the Plume Brand 
Label. If not sold near you, write me, mentionin 
your dealer’s name, Ill see that you are supplied. 


mM. MARTIN @ COMPANY 


The House of Fresh Ideas in Underwear for Misses, Women and Children 
Dept. H, Martin Bldg., 29th St., N. W. Cor. Madison Ave., New York 


Harper’s Bazar, May, 1918 
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The 


ashamed. He asked himself irritably why a 
woman who played so magnificently should 


tMress so badly. 


‘Here is tea,” he said. “It got spilled, 
rather, bringing it in. Lots of people out 
there—”’ 

And instantly he was ashamed. But 
Madame Lemsky smiled without embarrass- 
ment and threw her cigarette into the fire. 

“It’s nice of you to talk to me,”’ she said. 
“The hired performer, you know— Oh, I 
don’t mind! Don’t think that, please! I’m 
not sure that I’d know how to behave—in 
there!”’ 

“No,” Jaffry thought, looking at her, 
“you probably wouldn’t.”’ And it occurred to 
him that Cecily and her mother were being 
unnecessarily rude. They could at least have 
been civil. Aloud, he said: ‘‘I’m sorry about 
this. Can I get your wrap? And may I send 
for your carriage?”’ 

“Will you?” she asked gratefully. 


OUTSIDE in the hall he encountered a foot- 
man. ‘‘Get me Madame Lemsky’s wrap,” 
he said in a loud voice; and with the gaudy, 
fur-trimmed thing across his arm, he went 
once more in pursuit of Cecily. She was 
still talking to the young man, and again he 
startled them and again he felt his heart con- 
tract with a sort of helpless anger and pain 
because of their assumption of secure and 
invincible youth. 

“I’m going, my dear,” he said, touching 
Cecily’s arm lightly. 

“With Madame Lemsky?”’ she asked, her 
eyes on the gaudy satin cloak. 

And again he lied glibly. ‘“‘With Madame 
Lemsky.”’ 

Cecily’s cheeks flushed. Her eyes met his 
with a look of surprised hostility. And the 
pressure of her hand was so slight that the 
contact chilled him. 

‘““Good-by.” 

‘“To-morrow—” he began wretchedly. 

“To-morrow? Yes. Of course!” 

He glanced at her smooth hair, at the pure 
lines of her cheek, her proud shoulders. Then 
he walked through the drawing-room with 
Madame Lemsky’s cloak hanging like a ban- 
ner across his arm. 

Her carriage was small, and upholstered 
with chintz like the inside of a Thames 
houseboat. The prancing horses drew away 
from Cecily’s door with the sort of clatter 
usually associated with kings and lord bishops. 
Jafiry was conscious of staring eyes on the 
curb as Cecily’s man shut the doer upon 
Cecily’s fiancé and the glittering Madame 


Lemsky. ‘‘Am I really here—or am I dream- 
ing. it?”’ Jaffry thought. ‘‘What am I in 
or?” 


Madame Lemsky was very close to him in 
the shadowy carriage, and Jaffry studied her 
with a cautious, sidelong look. How could 
she play like that and be wholly impossible— 

“Will you have dinner with me?” she 
asked suddenly. ‘‘I’m alone this evening. 
I have so few friends in London. Afterwards, 
I will play for you if you like.” i 

Jaffry intended to refuse. What he said 
rose from the obscure depths of his being and 
he was in no way responsible for it. He 
heard himself asking, rather plaintively: 
‘‘Do you really want me, Madame Lemsky?”’ 


For answer, she put one of her hands over - 


his and squeezed it. ‘‘I’m lonely,” she said. 
“Tt isn’t all jam to be famous and lonely. 
I want to see a man sitting in front of my 
fire smoking a cigar—do you smoke cigars?” 

Jaffry shook his head. “Cigarettes. I’m 


sorry. 

“Well, never mind. A cigarette will do. 
I want you to sit there with your head thrown 
back and your eyes closed—listening to me 
play. You don’t have to talk to me. Just to 
have some one there—”’ 

Her voice broke and he saw with astonish- 
ment that there were tears in her eyes. ‘‘ You 
don’t know what it is,’”’ she said, ‘“‘to have to 
talk to yourself because there’s no one else—” 


RE carriage stopped, the horses pranced 
and clattered again, and turning to Jaffry in 
the sudden glare of light from an open door, 
Madame Lemsky whispered, “‘Do come!” 

She lived in an apartment house, one of 
those showy places just off Mayfair. In the 
lift, Jaffry said to himself, “Why am I doing 
this? Leaving Cecily with that chap—Oh, 
confound it all!” 

‘‘Home!”’ cried Madame Lemsky, as a serv- 
ant opened her door. ‘*Welcome—whoever 
you are!”’ 

Jaffry stood oft the threshold, smiling and 
bowing a little. ‘My name is Spedding 
Jaffry,” he said. “My friends call me 
Pen.” 

She spread out her arms with a character- 
istic gesture. ‘‘Come in! This is my house. 
Do you like it?” 

Jafiry followed her, struck dumb with 
horror. The walls were: hung with red silk; 
there were two glittering crystal chandeliers; 
bad pictures in atrocious frames; a Russian 
and an English flag, crossed, above the 
mantel; gilt chairs; bear rugs on the floor— 


Golden 


(Continued from page 47) 


Goose 


“It’s very nice,” he said. “Very. You're 
quite comfortable.” 

’ She wriggled out of her gaudy wrap with a 
lithe movement that reminded him somehow 
of the pantherine grace of circus women. 
Something stirred on the hearth-rug and ran 
toward her on all fours. | 

“Don’t mind him! Toto—my monkey. 
Toto—Mr. Jaffry. Shake hands, there’s a 
dear. Shake Mr. Jaffry’s hand—” 

““No, please,” Jaffry said violently. “I 
don’t like monkeys.”’ 

Madame Lemsky held the little creature 
against her neck and rubbed her fingers in its 
stiff hair. ‘“‘My poor Toto. Povera bestia! 
Scimiottino mio!” 

‘“‘For goodness sake,” Jaffry cried desper- 
ately, ‘‘don’t kiss the creature!”’ 

Madame Lemsky laughed. ‘“‘I won’t,” she 
said. ‘I’m much more inclined to kiss you.” 

“Do,” said Jaffry, flushing hotly. 

And to his horror, she put Toto down and 
advanced gravely. He felt. himself in the 
shadow of the outrageous hat, he saw the 
enormous diamonds gleaming brazenly only 
a few inches away. Her arms slid over his 
shoulders— 

Suddenly clasping her, with a delicious 
sensation of wrong-doing, Jaffry let himself 
be kissed. 

They had dinner at a small] table spread 
with expensive lace and set with silver and 
crystal. In the light of the rose-shaded 
candles, Madame Lemsky- looked much 
younger and Jaffry discovered that the hat 
had hidden from him the blue-blackness of 
her hair and the beauty of her brows. They 
laughed at each other across the table. 

‘“‘It’s so nice to have you here,” she said, 
contemplating him with her hands clasped 
under her chin. 

Jafiry lifted his glass and toasted her. 
She was not like the women he knew best— 
Jaffry women, aloof and frosty as remote 
stars. She was a pagan woman, a creature 
of laughter and sunshine, of quick, vehement 
speech and fantastic moods. He had an 
uneasy feeling she was goihg to be hard to 
forget. And he was going to be married in 
June! 


FTER dinner Madame Lemsky lay on the 

plush-covered sofa before the fire, the mon- 
key asleep on her shoulder and her dark head 
against a heap of scarlet pillows. Puffing 
cigarettes and looking at him through the 
wreaths of smoke, she told him the story of 
her ‘‘variegated”’ life. Variegated was Jaf- 
fry’s mental description of it, not hers. She 
wasn’t a Russian at all, but a Cockney, born 
and bred in Whitechapel. At eighteen she 
had married a tumbler, a Russian who earned 
his precarious living by making bow-knots of 
himself in the third-class halls. 

“He was a darling,’’ Madame Lemsky said 
with a sigh. ‘‘He could stand on his hands 
and put his feet around his neck; he could 
walk on his head; he could whirl like a hoop.” 

“How horrible!” cried Jaffry, with pro- 
found feeling. 

“Horrible? He was a god! I adored him. 
I followed him all over Europe. We ate any- 
where, we slept anywhere. But I was divinely 
happy. Can you believe it? Divinely! 
Lemsky had a vagabond’s soul, and so have I. 
I played the piano for him while he tumbled, 
sometimes in rural theatres, often out of 
doors with a velvet mat for our stage—then 
I played the tambourine. Ah, to see Lemsky 
standing on his hands, with his black hair 
loosened, and his feet in the air!”’ 

She smiled and bent her head to kiss the 
sleeping Toto’s stiff coat. ‘Happiness! 
Never happiness like that again for me. I 
wore an old alpaca dress and a shawl over my 
shoulders. But I had red stockings and a 
gilt comb in my hair. And Lemsky loved me. 
When we got to Odessa, he was already ill 
from lack of food and from worry over me. 
He died before my son was born, there in 
Odessa.” 

Jaffry said hastily: “‘Too bad. What did 
you do then?” 

Her hands were folded over her heart, her 
eyes were closed ; Jaffry could see her lips 
trembling, and the perverse thought came to 
him that he had never been loved as she had 
loved her Russian tumbler. He glanced 
away from her and down at his own lean 
hand holding a cigarette, at his well-bred, 
thin knees and his polished boots. Being a 
Jaffry did not bring love like that. 

married again,” she was saying. 
old German professor of music. There was 
nothing else to do.. He was kind, and took 
me to live in Munich, where I cowuked for 
him and he taught me to play.” 

Suddenly she laughed, and Toto blinked 
and chattered. ‘‘My professor! He was 
near-sighted and I used to read the paper to 
him in the evening. Long, long years! He 
taught me to love Gluck, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Brahms; we made pilgrimages to 
Bayreuth. Baroque, he called Wagner. But 
he loved him. Ah! What funny years! My 
heart buried in Odessa; my pity with that 

(Continued on page 118) 
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'WYLER 


66] 5TH AVE. 
AT ST. 


BUY 


[LIBERTY ROND 


with your 
discatded 


JEWELS 


\V 


We purchase 
from individuals 
edstates 
* 


DIAMONDS -PEARLS 
EMERALDS - RUBIES 
SAPPHIRES and 
other precious stones 
ALSO) 
GOLD - PLATINUM 
and SILVERWARE 


ESTIMATES - HIGHEST PRICES 

FULL INSURANCE IN OUR 

POSSESSION ORIN TRANSIT 
BANK REFERENCES 


Danersk Decorative Furniture 


There are ancient methods of finish in 
color more beautiful than ordinary 
wood that are now available to you at 
modest prices in DANERSK FURNI- 
TURE. Old English Draw Top Tables, 
Welsh Dressers, Cupboards and hand- 
made Windsors, finished in your choice 
of antique tone of natural wood or 
soft colorings that bring beauty into 
your home as well as dignity. 

We make our furniture and ship it di- 
rect to all parts of the country to 
those who appreciate true value and” 
rare artistry. 

Send your plans for single rooms or 
the entire house. Consultation and 
advice without obligation to purchase, 


Call at our Exhibition Rooms. 
Send. for valuable catalog 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Ave.,. 4th Floor 


¢ 
LLY LANGTRY 


&: Used Magda Cream 


“*Excellent”’ 

wrete the Famous ‘‘Jersey 
Lity’’ whose wondrous beauty thrilled 
the world, of Magda Cream, the pure 
beneficial cream stage folks. have used 
over 15 years. Try—Massage with Magda 
before retiring every night for one week 
—if not pleased return and g money 
back. Druggists or Direct, Opal Jars 50c 
—Tins $1.00. Beautiful Japanese Jar 
illustrated 75c. 


TQ 


F.C. KEELING &CO.., Agents, Rockford, Ill. | 


| RY C with 
MARY GARDEN 

PERFUME. 

GE 


scented with 
GARDEN 
PERFUME 
in dainty vanity case with 
puff and mirror - 50 cents 


gauod 


4 RUE DE LA PAIX ~ PARIS 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. NY. 
Sole Distributors 


Yes! this is 


your gown 


SEND us any unbecoming or old-— 
fashioned gown you want to save and 
we will remodel it so as to duplicate 
the style illustrated. 

We are doing this sort 

of thing every day. 
A thousand delighted patrons acclaim MME. 


ROSE the “Genius of Re-designing.” Her 
works show EXPERIENCE, not EXPERI- 


MENT. | 
Send any of your gowns to MME. ROSE and get 
her suggestions. If the price quoted is not entirely 
satisfactory gowns will be returned to you prepaid. 


ROSE, Inc. 


Gowns Reconstructed and Made to Order 


13 West 39th St. New York 


Telephone 
Vanderbilt 
2771 


Beautifully Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like ‘‘Nature’s 
Own’’ 


In three hours you can 
have just the prettiest 
curls and waves. And 
they remain a long time, 
when Silmerine is used 

yi) before rolling the hair in 


Liquid Silmerine 


is perfectly harmless. Easily 
applied with brush. Hair is 
nice and fluffy when combed 
out. Silmerine is also a splen- 
did dressing. Keeps hair 
fine and glossy. Directions 


with bottle. At your drug- 
gist’s. 


A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 
Make your bath a luxury as well as a necessity. Why bathe in hard water, which roughens and iS 


icritates the skin, when a spoonful of BATHASWEET in your bath will bring the softness of rain 
water and the fragrance of a thousand floyers? A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and in- 
or by mail to Dept. A.. 


vigorates, Small size 35, large size 7§c at all Drug and Department Stores, 


C.S.WELCH COMPANY. NEW YORK,U.S.A. 
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A Week 


of Bran 


A prime spring 
cleanser is a bran food 
—N ature’s laxative. 


Try it for a week in 
Pettijohn’s — a_ deli- 
cious morning cereal. 

Watch its effects on 
spring languor. Mark how 
fit one feels. You will not 
forget the lesson, we be- 
lieve. 


Better Than Drugs 


Indoor life and fine foods 
tend to clog the system. 
Nature calls for roughage. 


The old remedy was 
drugs. But a better way is 


proper food. And the best 
is bran. 
It’s Delightful 
Clear bran uninviting. 


That’s why millions so neglect 
it. But in Pettijohn’s we hide 
the bran flavory cereal 
flakes. 


This dish is ever-welcome. 
No cereal food was ever more 
delightful. So the joys of bran 
come in a joyous way. 


Try it now—each morning 
for a week. Then judge it by 
its taste and its effects. 


Most folks who do that will 
ever after serve this dish fre- 
quently. And every doctor will 
advise it. 


Order it at once. 


Pettijohns 


A Flaked Cereal Dainty 


55% Wheat Product—20% Oats 
25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
Government Standard flour with 25 
= cent bran flakes. Use like Gra- 

am flour in any recipe. 


Both ‘sold in packages only. 


Harper's Bazar, May, 1918 
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Indoors and Out 


For street wear or for dress wear the 
hair dress of the one who wears a— 


| HAIR NET 

has that ever present well groomed tidy ap- 


pearance, so envied by her companions. 

“Unicum” Hair Nets are hand made of real human 
hair with the fineness of invisibility, in colors to 
match your hair. Two styles: Self Adjusting Cap 
Shaped and Fringed. 

15¢c each— 2 for 25c and up 


Grey and White 25c and up 


If you have difficulty in se- 
curing “‘Unicum” real hu- 
man Hair Nets atyourdeal- 
er, communicate with us. 


In purchasing look for the 
envelope illustrated below. 


Try a “Unicum” Hair Net 
as a face veil. It’s con- 


venient and becoming. | 
THEO.H.GARY CO. 


Address Dept. 2 
67-69 Irving Place, New York 


HAIRNET 
“TWO STYLES 


Actpasting, 


Wall Papers 


Refresh One’s Spirits 


Like a Country 
Ramble 


Send for Booklet “5-E” showing many 
attractive interiors and let our HOME 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT solve your 


decorative problems without cost to you. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, INc. 


WALL PAPER SPECIALISTS LARGEST WALL PAPER HOUSE IN THE WORLD 


Madison Ave. at 32nd St., New York 


BRANCHES— BOSTON BRONX NEWARK BROOKLYN WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
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living old man . . . Then he died, and I was 
alone again. I played first in Vienna, and 
no one liked me. Then I went to Paris, and 
played to an empty hall—two or three people 
in the stalls. I played for them with all my 
heart. And that was the beginning of this— 
success, money, a carriage of my own—”’ 

She threw her cigarette into the fire, spread 
out her arms and smiled at Jafiry. ‘‘ Famous 
and lonely,” she said. 

Jafiry felt emotional. Very annoyed, he 
avoided looking at her and asked: ‘‘Where 
is your son now?” 

“It’s funny—he doesn’t come here much. 
My fault, I suppose. fancy he doesn’t 
altogether approve of me. Oh, I don’t mean 
that he doesn’t love me. He does! He’s 
clever. I expect great things of him some 
day. You see, I wanted him to be a gentle- 
man. I taught him to be critical, so that he 
could be.” 

‘“You shouldn’t have done that.” 

“Tt wasn’t easy.” Madame Lemsky 
shrugged her shoulders and stood up. 

“I'll play for you,” she said. ‘‘Hold Toto, 
will you?” 

She put the monkey on Jaffry’s knees and 
went to the piano. Toto blinked and looked 
into Jafiry’s startled face with lack-luster 
eyes. Jaffry’s blood froze, but he held on. 
The monkey’s cold paw closed around his 
hand, the creature’s long, thin tail was draped 
across his arm. Toto’s eyes closed, and, 
trustingly, he went to sleep. 

‘“Good heavens,” thought Jaffry, ‘‘what 
am I coming to?” 

Behind him, Madame Lemsky had begun 
to play. And instantly he forgot Toto, the 
gold and scarlet room, the crossed flags above 
the mantel, the bear rugs on the floor. With 
his head thrown back and his eyes closed, he 
was fancying himself in Chopin’s Majorca, 
walking in moonlight along a path by the sea. 
His arm was around a woman’s waist and her 
head was against his shoulder—Not George 
Sand. Not Cecily. Some one, however, who 
loved him! 


CECILY was waiting for him the next 
afternoon. Tea was ready and a bright 
fire danced on the hearth. But Cecily’s eyes 
were not exactly welcoming. Jaffry felt that 
he was being elaborately jaunty; it was as if 
Madame Lemsky’s kiss were visible, a tiny, 
capering demon of iniquity that perched on 
his shoulder. Cecily invited Jaffry to sit 
down by her with the air of having seen 
Madame Lemsky’s kiss. 

“Why did you hurry away yesterday?’ she 
asked. “It wasn’t nice of you. And how long 
have you known this—-this Madame Lemsky? > 

Jafiry smiled and put his hand over hers. 
““Madame Lemsky is a charming woman,” 
he said. 

Cecily, drawing her hand away, said to 
herself, “‘I wonder— Can it be possible that 
he is not guileless after all?” 

‘““A charming woman,” Jaffry repeated in 
a loud voice. 

Cecily put the teapot down, and raised 
troubled eyes to Jafiry. ‘‘One hates to say 
these things, Pen. But I don’t think it at all 
nice of you to defend Madame Lemsky—’”’ 

“But I haven’t defended her, Cecily dear.”’ 

“Ts she, frankly, the sort of person one 
knows?” 

played hére.”’ 

“That isn’t at all the same site Oh, 
Pen, I do think it horrid of you to make me 
explain!” 

Jafiry’s heart contracted. Suddenly the 
red silk-drawing-room and the magical music 
of the night before became quite unreal and 
detestable. Jaffry beheld his real world again 
—a world of cool, misty colors and correct 
lines, the world where he belonged. He 
leaned toward Cecily and said in an earnest 
voice: 

“T have no intention of seeing Madame 
Lemsky again, C ecily, if that is what you want 
me to say. 

Cecily did not answer—as if, having won his 
promise, it were unimportant. Jaffry lost 
his temper, and to keep himself from a 
cynical outburst, asked in a strangled voice: 

“Who was that young chap—I don’t re- 
member having seen him before. I inter- 
rupted you, yesterday—a tall, dark chap, 
very brisk—” 

‘Oh, that,” said Cecily, ‘was Mr. Michel- 


n. 
is Mr. Michelson?” 
‘““He is a very clever young man,” she 

explained. ‘Very. He hasa sort of American 

cleverness about things —ideas and schemes 
and propositions. You know? 

‘“T don’t know at all,” said Jaffry. 

‘“‘He is going to be very rich some day. 

He has . Oh, it’s so difficult to explain . 

a sort of endless chain of groceries, all over 

England. You see, he doesn’t measure out 

sugar and tea; he simply manages, from an 

office here in London. He is the head, the 
brains—Oh, Pen, don’t look at me like that. 

Ydu look so—horrified!”’ 

“Do I?” 

| ‘‘Mr. Michelson isn’t at all a grocer. 
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Jaffry got up. “I wasn’t thinking about 
Mr. Michelson,” he said, going to the fireplace 
and spreading out his hands. “I was think- 
ing about a monkey.” 

Cecily laughed. ‘‘A monkey! I do believe, 
Pen Jafiry, that you’re jealous.”’ 

Jafiry looked at her solemnly. ‘Jealous! 
I’m jealous of every one who looks at you or 
speaks to you. I love you! Why should we 
talk about glorified grocer’s clerks?” 

““Or Madame Lemsky?”’ 

Jaffiry laughed and bent over to catch her 
face between his hands. For a startled 
moment they looked at each other, with 
questioning, almost with fear. 

“Tm going to kiss you,” he said very 
gravely. ‘‘Do you mind?” 

Cecily did not stir. Her cheeks were as 
cool as stone, her eyes were unflinching and 
somber. His heart beat—it mattered so 
much what her answer was. 

“Please don’t,” she said at last, in a low 
voice. ‘*‘There is some one at the door.” 


T' was young Michelson. He came into the 
room buoyantly, a neat, fresh-looking 
chap. His black hair and his broad black 
brows made him look not unlike an early 
Florentine. And young— 

“Mr. Jaffry. Mr. Michelson.” 

Jafiry waited for a few minutes, watching 
them—the blonde Cecily and the swarthy 
young man. Oh, decidedly a glorified grocer’s 
clerk! A grocer’s clerk done by Raffaello. 
He deferred to Jaffry politely, as if he were 
a well-bred youngster in the presence of age. 
Jafiry felt unaccountably old, unaccountably 
irritated, unaccountably cheated. Extraordi- 
nary how youth puts- you in your place! 
Jafiry suspected that he had been coveting 
Cecily in some unrighteous way, and for the 
first time he realized that his wealth and the 
Jafiry name might have had something to do 
with her surrender. Might have had... 
How was he going to tell? 

“Ah,” he said suddenly, feeling his heart 
like Something bulky and leaden within him. 
The young people looked up, the boy politely, 
Cecily with too apparent an eagerness. ‘“‘I’m 
running along,” explained. ‘‘Running 
along to the Club 

‘*Good-by,” said Cecily, giving him her 
hand. 

And he saw the subdued glitter of his ring 
on her finger. Then he rushed away from 
them, with a twisted smile that deceived 
them both. 

He went out into the street disconcerted by 
his own feelings. Love! He knew nothing 
about it. Womén had always eluded him. 
He supposed that it was something in him, 
some spiritual lockjaw that afflicted him. 
He remembered Cecily’s eyes, staring beyond 
him to the door—and he had offered her his 
soul! Thinking of her, and walking diagonally 
across the Park, he felt that she had lost her 
divinity. -An embryo grocery magnate and 
Cecily, the girl who had enchanted him for 
five years! It was ridiculous and it was 
tragic. And he was going to marry her in 
June! 

Suddenly he threw back his head and 
quickened his pace. His eyes were hostile, 
his face drawn. He went directly to Madame 
Lemsky’s apartment, where he had promised 
not to go, surprised that he was only afraid 
that she would not be at home. But she was. 
He heard the tinkle of the piano before the 
door opened; she was playing a Mozart 
minuet. While he was telling the servant that 
he wished to see her, he felt the glow and 
comfort of that magical music. He was stag- 
gered by the realization that he had been 
suffering, and that he had come to this woman 
for pity! But when she came across her 
atrocious drawing-room with both hands 
outstretched, his mood changed again. 

““T came to thank you for last night—the 
music. You don’t know—” 

Madame Lemsky laughed. She gave his 
hands an ecstatic little-shake. ‘‘But I’m so 
glad. Toto has wept for you all day. I was - 
just going to drive. Will you come?” 


RECKLESSLY Jaffry said, ‘‘Rather,” and 

did not speak until they were in her car- 
riage—not the chintz-lined krcugham, but an 
open carriage, to Jaffiry’s horrcr— and then he ~ 
burst into almost frantic speech. She wore a 
small hat and a wrap of black satin lined with 
cerise. There were pearls in her ears and 
rhinestone. buckles on her slippers. Every 
one stared at her as the carriage turned into 
the park. Jaffry felt elated. It was good to 
be sitting close to a beautiful woman, feeling 
the pressure of her arm against his, catching 
now and then the sidelong glance of her 
humorous gray eyes. 

‘‘We’re going to Regent’s Park,” she said, 
laughing softly. “I’ve brought a beefsteak 
for Zu-zu. 

‘““Who on earth is Zu- zu?” | 

lion.” 

heavens,” said Jaffry. 

Madame Lemsky let him see her eyes again. 


- “You are startled, my friend? Why shouldn’t 
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Summer Apparel 
for Stout VVomen 


“Ready. To-Wear 


that insure 
graceful l:nes 
and greatly re- 
ducetheappar- 
ent size, Smart 
clothesfordress 
and sport wear. 
Tub things that 
are skilfully de- 
signed to fit and 
become both 
long and short- 
waisted stout 
figures, practi- 
cally withoutalteration. 


Sizes 34 to 56 Bust 
By conducting our own A 
work-rooms, we are lf 


enabled to offer not 

only unusually low prices but such other 
special advantages as duplicating to 
measure and changing details to- suit 
the individual taste. 


Three Stores—Mail Service Too 


If you can’t visit any of our stores, 
our expert mail order service makes long 
distance shopping equally satisfactory. 
Write to coe H 9, New York Address 
for “MODE 


Gye Bryant 


21-23 W. 38th St. New York 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
17 North State St. 255 Woodward Ave. 


| Reducing Weight 

Your body is composed of 
about 85 per cent water and 
your size can be reduced 


through perspiration with- 
out any injurious effects. 


Rubber Garments cause 
perspiration of the _ parts 
Where applied and do not 
affect other parts of the 
body. Our garments are 
made of red rubber soft as 
velvet, sufficiently heavy to 
give long wear. 


Hip Belt 
$6.50 


Brassiere for reducing the 
bust. Back of fine coutil. 
Front of fine r rubber 
Any size, $4.50. Give best 
measure, 

Hip Belt of fine red rub- 
ber, 15 in. long, any size, 
$6.50. Give waist and hip 
measure, 


Chin Band 
$.75 


Abdominal Belts, 10 
in. wide in front, any 


Chin band for reduc- 
ing double chin, 40c 
and 75c. 

Reducing Shirts, 


Reducing Pants, 
$12.50. 


BAILEY RUBBER CO. a 
26 Boylston St., Boston eo, 


100-page catalogue free eels 
Dealers Supplied. 


N 
Beauty 


OU can have a youth- 

ful appearance, clear 

complexion, magnetic 
eves, pretty eyebrows and 
lashes, graceful neck and chin, / 
luxuriant hair, attractive’ 
hands, comfortable feet. You | 
can remove wrinkles, lines, 
pimples, blackheads, strength- 
en sagging facial muscles— 
have comfortable feet, 
through following our simple 
directions. Thousands have done so. No 


drugs, no waste of time, no big expense and 
quick results. Send for latest free booklet cons 


taining many beauty ete on 1 about the won 

ork accomplished 
GRACE LDRED CULTURE COURSE 


A Conservation 
Suggestion: 


Make It Easy F or Your 
Maids To Save Food 


OU good housewives all know, from experience, that it 

is hard to instill food-saving habits into the minds of 

your maids. Therefore it is quite important that you 
provide them with a refrigerator which with the least effort 
expended i 1 its care gives vou the maximum of food-saving 
efficiency. Buy a 


YPHONREFRIGE™™ 


First of all, it is easiest to clean. The one-piece porcelain 
lining, with full rounded corners, and the sanitary drain 
placed in front of the food chamber, eliminates the effort 
required to clean most refrigerators. Wiping with a moist 
cloth cleans the Bohn lining thoroughly as there are no 
seams or joints to catch food particles. 


Rapid Circulation of Dry Air 
Prevents Odor Contamination 


Rapid circulation of air through the food chambers is abso- 
lutely necessary to assure protection of flavor and freshness 
and to maintain purity. The Bohn Syphon System, because 
of its proven efficiency in this regard has been adopted by the 
Great American Baile vay Systems, the Pullman Company, 
hotels, cafes, etc. 


Ask the Bohn Dealer To Show You 


He will be glad to demonstrate 
every feature—show you how 
it saves ice as well as food— 
how it will be extremely eco- 
nomical because of its wonder- 
ful durability. If you wish 
we will mail you literature and 
tell you the name of nearest 
hn Dealer. 
We also make Bohn 
Sanitor Kitchen Tables, 
$6.75 and up—St. Paul. 


BOHN 
REFRIGERATOR 
CO. 


1430 University Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


New York Newark 
53 W. 42nd St.913 Broad St. 


Chicago 
68 E. Washington St. 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co., 
San Francisco 


Parmalee-Dohrmann Co., 
Los Angeles 
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Interior at Pinehurst, N. C. 
furnished by Leavens. 
Individual taste and thought of 
the owner are displayed in this 
charming ard restful interior, in 
which simplicity is the keynote. 
This was made possible through 
the use of 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 


where there is an unlimited stock 
to select from: where the opportun- 
ity of individual selection in color 
schemes or furniture decoration, to 
harmonize with surrounding inter- 
iors, is unrestricted. 

Leavens furniture embodies in 
styles either the Modern Cottage or 
Colonial. «In the illustfation above, 
Colonia! was taken as the basis of 
furnishing this artistic dining room. 
A Leavens ‘*Dexter’’ Table (extend- 
ed) with Barbara and Windsor 
Chairs. all faithful ations of 
the old Colonial 

Send for set o Diieasions and 
color chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street Boston. Mass. 


d Made Silver 


|Table Napkin Bands 


Beautifully wrought, silver table 
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ECONOMY 
CONSERVATION 
DURABILITY 


Pronounced features in 
Silk and Wool Fabrics 


The prevailing tendency to 
tavor the economical, to con- 
form with the government's 
request to conserve, Was 
never more adequately met 
than in fabrics made from a 
combination of 


SILK AND WOOL. 


Add durability and style at- 
tractiveness and the result is 
an ideal fabric for women’s 
summer apparel. 


R & S Silk and Wool fabrics 
are delightful weaves, com- 
bining the durability of wool 
with the soft lustre and rich- 
ness of pure silk. 


Sold in the piece or in the 
garment ready for wear. 


Ask for 
R&S 

Silk and Wool 
Fabrics 


‘“‘Krepoplyn,’’ Crinkled Silk 
and Wool Fabrics. Silk and 


Satins, R & S Silk and Wool 
Poplins. 


REILING & SCHOEN 
INCORPORATED 
‘260 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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I take beefsteaks to a lion? He is a beautiful 
lion—a magnificent creature. You deny me 
everything? My son—the society of decent 
people—even my old German husband—all 
gone! C’est trop!’’ She put her hand on his 
arm. ‘“‘You don’t approve of me, do you?”’ 

Jaffry stiffened. ‘‘My dear Madame Lem- 
sky, I simply don’t understand you. 

‘hy not? Do you think that I have 
lovers hidden behind every screen in my 
house? Do you think I have a past bristling 
with amours? Well, what if I had? Would 
you like me more or less for it? Oh, my dear 
friend, many men have made love to me. 
And it is no affair of any one’s. Law and 
convention weren’t made far women like me. 
I have had to be defiant; I have wanted to 
nossess the world—and always, the prejudices 
of people like you have shut me out from my 
desire. So I carry on little flirtations with 
Regent Park lions!”’ 


GHE laughed and raised her parasol against 
the radiance of the setting sun. ‘Dear 
friend, I don’t expect you to believe me when 
I tell you that I live like a hermit in my gold 
salon. Except for you—now! I want you to 
like me, even if you think I have lied to you. 
I am not asiren. I rouge and powder for the 
memory of Lemsky. I stay beautiful for him. 
For him I love what I love—music, cigarettes, 
clothes, children and animals. You can -be- 
lieve it or not.” 

At Regent’s Park they left the carriage and 
pushed their way through swarms of nurse- 
maids and children. to the lion house. Ma- 
dame Lemsky carried Zu-zu’s beefsteak under 
her arm, but Jaffry did not offer to take it 
from her. He stalked by her side, staring 
straight ahead. Why wasn’t she content to 
drive in the Park like other women? 

‘““Must we go in?” Jaffry asked. 

“Zu-zu expects me. Wait, mon cher, until 
you see him 

Zu-zu occupied a cage by himself, a great 
hairy beauty with haunting, amber-hued eyes. 
A swarm of small boys and loafers were still 
hanging on the railing before the cage, staring 
at the solemn beast through the fading half 
light. Madame Lemsky pushed her way 
among them and poked at Zu-zu with her 
parasol, making cooing sounds. 

The lion watched her lazily and lifted his 
great paw to pat her parasol. Then he ro!led 
over on his side and yawned, showing his big 
teeth and his clean, red gums, and flexible 
tongue. The keeper nudged Jaffry, and 
whispered: 

“He likes her. Rolls over like a kitten 
whenever he sees her. A bad lion, too. I say, 
sir, is she an animal trainer?” 

““No,”’ said Jaffry, walking away, “‘ certainly 
not.” 

pardon, sir 

And then he oa her behind him, shout- 
ing with laughter as Zu-zu, with leashed and 
tender playfulness, snapped her scarlet parasol 
in two. Jaffry stared miserably at nothing, 
sickened by the close, aromatic smell of the 
echoing room—upset to the soul by a sudden 
poignant memory of Cecily. She, at least, 
spoke his language— 

A shriek, short and terrible. Jaffry swung 
around to see Madame Lemsky leaning across 
the railing before Zu-zu’s cage. Her hand 
was thrust between the bars and Zu-zu’s paw 
had struck at the white fingers—in play but 
with terrible swiftness. She shrieked again 
as Jaffry rushed through the crowd and 
caught her. Then she jerked her torn and 
bleeding hand away, turned slowly in Jaffry’s 
arms, and, putting her face against his shoul-. 
der with a deep sigh, fainted away. 


ATE that night Jaffry waited in the gold 
and crimson salon for the surgeon to 
come out of Madame Lemsky’s room. There 
was no fire on the hearth and Toto shivered, 
huddled wretchedly on Jaffry’s knee. The 
air was heavy with the odor of chloroform, 
and there was a profound silence in the 
frivolous room. Jaffry had had no supper, 
and he had burned a dozen cigarettes into a 
heap of ashes. The familiar world had shifted 
from beneath his feet—he was standing on a 
new planet. To-morrow there would be glar- 
ing newspaper headlines. He could see the 
Times—his own name on the first page. 
‘‘Famous pianist injured by lion.” The Zoo. 
The crowd. His carrying her out to the 
ambulance through that staring mob. And 
now— He looked down at Toto with a grim 
smile. 

“Both of us, eh?” he said. 
cold. Well—” 

Thc door opened and the surgeon came in. 
Jaffry. rising hastily to his feet, felt that there 
must be an agony of questioning on his face. 

“She is feeling better. I have had to 
operate on the hand. 
uncertain. She is a pianist, you say? 

es 

The surgeon began drawing on his gloves. 
“She may possibly recover the use of the hand. 
I can’t say. Keep her very quiet.” He 
looked at Jaffry with a sudden interest. “A 


“Out in the 
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beastly thing. How did it 

“I don’t really know. The keeper’s back 
was turned for an instant. And mine. She 
~ sa too confident of her—her power over the 
ion 

‘“Ah! A confident woman. A very plucky 
woman. She wants to see you. I warn you 
again—no excitement. Good night.”’ 

“Good night.” Jaffry met the surgeon’s 
eyes squarely and, seeing in them a gleam of 
amusement, realized that he had Toto in his 
arms. He smiled, the surgeon reached out to 
tweak the monkey’s tail, and with a glance 
of mutual good-humor they parted. Then 
Jaffry went quickly to Madame Lemsky’s 
door and knocked. 

A nurse was standing by the bed, looking 
down at the face on the pillows. She beckoned 
te Jaffry and slipped past him, taking Toto 
away from him, into the salon. Jaffry saw 
Madame Lemsky looking at him—her eyes 
were sleepy and uncertain. 

“*Come here,’’ she said, and smiled. 

Jaffiry went down on his knees by the bed, 


putting his lips against the unbandaged hand 


that she held out to him. 

my dear,” she said, ‘‘I’m so sorry. 
So sorry. I was such a fool.”’ 

Jaffry raised his head and stared at her 
with miserable eyes. There were lacy, em- 
broidered, impractical pillows under her head, 
and two long, black braids of hair lay outside 
the satin coverlet. She put her hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Will it make it hard for you—and for that 
lovely girl? The girl you are going to marry? 
Wasn’t it stupid of me to put my hand in the 
—in the lion’s jaw. Almost .. . funny!” 

‘Listen to me,” Jaffry said. ‘‘You must 
not think about me. I’m quite all right. I’m 
so awfully sorry for you.’ 

“Shall I play again? 

don’t know.” 

“It doesn’t matter except for my son. He 
needs all I can give him.”’ 

“Where is he? Shall I send for him?”’ 

Madame Lemsky shook her head slowly. 
She looked at Jaffry tenderly, and raising her 
hand, stroked his head. 

‘Forgive me. Forgive me if youcan. And 
don’t let them blame the keeper, will you?”’ 

That was too much for Jaffry. He felt his 
heart expand and snatching her hand again, 
he kissed it. If he had known, he kissed it 
with passion, with tenderness, with pity. 
Madame Lemsky watched him with a curious 
light in her eyes, and when he got up to go, 
hearing the nurse at the door, she said again, 

“I’m so sorry, dear friend.” 


jiF FRY carried the memory of her white 
face out of doors into the gray light of the 
first, faint dawn. He went into the park and 
wandered up and down the paths until sun- 
rise. He was profoundly unhappy. How in 
the name of decency could he expect Cecily 
to understand? She could forgive his being 
with the pianist, but how could she pardon 
his broken promise? Oh, it’ was foolish— 
and horrible! This girl—Cecily—how could 
she understand a man’s longing for love, for 
a momentary assuagement of that eternal 
thirst for understanding? How could she be 
expected to know that he was not content 
with the half-love she gave him? He was 
afraid of Cecily because she was so young, 
and he felt a quick gust of anger at her youth 
and her innocence. He would go to her as 
soon as possible to explain— To explain what? 
He hadn’t done anything wrong. He wanted 
Madame Lemsky’s friendship, but that was 
all. And out of such a little thing, this 
grotesque accident, and fearful consequences 
for all of them! 

He went to his rooms, looked at himself in 
his mirror, and confronting an unshaven and 
very pallid Jaffry, said to the reflection: 
‘“You confounded fool!’ 

Then he ordered breakfast, and when it 
came opened the morning’ edition of the 
Times. Yes, there it Was: ‘‘Famous Pianist 
Loses Hand at the Zoo. Lion Attacks Madame 
Lemsky.”’ And further down the paragraph 
he saw his name, and the astounding bit of 
news that he had, like the Biblical Daniel, 
calmed the savage beast and snatched the 
lady from its jaws. “Mr. Spedding Jaffry 
of Drayton Hall, Chiltern, who saved Ma- 
dame Lemsky—” Horrible! Beastly! Why 
couldn’t the fools keep their hands off? 

He swallowed his coffee and rushed away 
to Cecily with his heart in his throat. The 
man who opened the door had startled eyes, 
as if he had just witnessed a temperamental 
scene. He told Jaffry to wait in the break- 
fast-room, Miss Cecily would be down, and 
there was a look about his shaven ‘counte- 
nance that explained, louder than words, that 
he read the morning Times. 

Then Cecily came, with red spots on her 
cheeks and hard, bright eyes. He had never 
seen her look sc much a woman, so little the 
gold and white girl he had loved for five years. 
He thought of taking her in his arms and 
kissing her anger away. But he did nothing, 
only looked at her in dumb wretchedness. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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WAR SAVING STAMPS 
OR LIBERTY BONDS 


WITH YOUR DISCARDED 


_ Street and Evening 

GOWNS FURS WRAPS i} 
also Jewelry, Precious Stones, 
Silverware, etc. 


HIGHEST VALUES PAID 


Follow the lead of America’s Pa- 
triotic. Women who using 
the proceeds of their superfluous 
apparel to help win the war. 


Call or ’ Phone Bryant 670 
for Convenient Appointment 


MME. NAFTAL 


69 West 45th Street 


Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 


B 


el 
Kieal 
| K\ Hair Nets 


e sure that your hair net a 


your hair. Ask ror 


_ 
an. 


}Y In the crystal-clear window en- 

r4 velope.. Cap Shape and Fringe Shape 
2 for 25¢ 
K At the better stores, or 7 
A\| COSMOS TRADING COMPANY i 


INVISIBLE 


Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all 


body odors 


from perspiration or other 
causes. . Does not smother 


one odor with another, nor 


check the normal functions. 


Harmless, 
nomical —a _ little lasts 


stainless, 


long time. 


25c at drug- and department-stores 


“Mum” is a Trade Mark registered in 
U.S. Patent Office 


eco- 
a 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia Pa 


. Nadine 


Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. 
Money back if not en- 
Nadine is pure and 


sunburn and return of discol- 
A million delighted users 
Flesh, 


Prevent 
orations. 
prove its value. Popular tints: 


Pink, Brunette, White. 
counters or mail. Dept. B 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 


Keeps The Complexion | 


50c. by toilet i 


Remodel Your Figure 


And Make Your Spring Wardrobe Effective 
Discard the Now Obsolete Corset and Wear 


The Figure Mold 


THE MODERN CORSET 
For Idealizing the Figure of Slender or Portly 


Approved by All Smart Up-to-date Women. Cool, Comfortab!e. 
Open Mesh, Elastic. It controls the tigure as no corset can. 


Models for Slender Women 


Perfect a beautiful form, or remodel the faulty 


Models for Young Girls 


Hold the organs in their proper place, 
support the body, direct correct develop- 
ment and secure proper poise. 


Models for the Portly 


Carry weight, relieve strain, and if de- 
sired will, without sweating, diet, dis- 
comfort or delay, produce an immediate 
reduction of several inches over abdomen. 
seat and hips, and on the inner as well as 
outer side of the leg, which soon becomes 
permanent. 


( 


Garments made in any height or length 
desired and designed for the special needs 
Ot+the wearer. 


Scientifically Correct 
Endorsed by Physicians and Surgeons 
igure Mold Brassieres, Stockings and Jackets 

made with or without reducing qualities. 

Also Effective Garments for Slender and Portly Men 

Everything for Perfecting the Form. 


Write for booklet, stating whether for 
men or women 


The Figure Mold Garment Company 
Dept. 822 . 
269 East Broad St., Columbus, O. 
New York Offics, 
61 Astor Court Bldg., 18 West 34th St. 


THE 
TURKISH 


| » > 

= 
==! 


| 
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—and there will be many 

this summer! 

There is marked 

viduality in our 

Wedding Invitations 
Announcements 


indi- 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
To acquaint you with our fine work 
we will engrave 50 calling cards in 
seript for $1.75. Plate registered or 
sent on request, 


National Stationers and Engravers 


i] 


—= 


Fannie 

Ward, 
famous 
photoplay 
Tece- 


ommends 
-Brow- 
Ine. Read below 


“Mirrors of the Soul” 


EYES—the most; important feature of the 
face should possess charm, beauty and 
soulfulexpression. Youreyesmay be dark, 
blue, grey or brown; in all cases, however, 
the eyes that possess fascinating charm 
are shaded by long, thick, silky lashes 
and beautiful, well-shaped eyebrows. 

If your eyebrows and lashes are short, 
thin and uneven, you can greatly assist 
Nature in improving these defects by sim- 
ply applying a little 


nightly. This well-known preparation nour- 
ishes in a natural manner the eyebrows and 
lashes, making them long, thick and lustrous, 


b 
stage and screen 


thus giving sparkling 
expression to the eyes 
and greatadded beauty 
to the face. 

Lash-Brow-Ine, which 
as been used success- 
fully by thousands, is 


Maybell Laboratories, 
"hicago 

Gentlemen :— 

can sincerely rec- 
ommend Lash-Brow-Ine 
as @ aplendid prepara- 
tion for stimulating and 
promoting the growth o} 
the eyebrows and lashes. larmless. las Passed 
use it regularly with Me- 
the most satisfuing re- Clure - “estfleld Test 
sults. Sincerely, for purity. 


Fannie Ward, Two Large Sizes 


Pathe Esrchange. 50c and $1 


-U. S. 


Send price and we will mail you the Lash- 
Brow-Ine and Maybell Beauty Booklet prepaid 
under plain cover. Remit by coin, currency, 
stamps or money order. 

Satisfaction Assured or Price Refunded. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4008-62 Indiana Ave., Chicago 


‘At Home Cards = 
Hoskins engraving is something = 
more than just good engraving,— = 
due to our painstaking crafts- = 
manship. 


an 
uh 


905 Chestnut St., Philadelphia = 
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LIBERTY BOX 


For Men in Service on Land 
or Sea, at Home or Abriad 


A Private in the “Rainbow Division’ in France, writes: 


Dear Mother: * * * Please tell Mr. Dean his boxes came in fine 
condition—the cakes are wonderful, and we all have cups of hot 
chocolate, made by melting the chocolate-tablets in hot water! 
It is great after a cold march, * * * s £8. 


DEAN’S LIBERTY BOX contains what is needed to 


satisty that ¢*craving for sweets’’——an assortment of Dean’s cele- 
brated cakes, including their famous fruit cake, candies, lemon 
drops, chocolates and other ‘‘goodies’’ packed in attractive 
boxes—four sizes, $3.50, $5.00, $7.50 and $10.00. 


628 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


United States Food Administration 
License Number B-17855 


DUPONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


| Mew Upholstery 


= for Old = 

E The frame of well built furniture will out-wear several seats or back : 

=| cushions. Every responsible furniture maker strives to produce the best furni- | — 

=! ture possible—but no upholstery will wear forever. VVhy discard a sturdy 

* frame just because the upholstery is worn? Re-upholster it. 

== 


> 


REG U PaT OFF 


Craftsman Quality 


= is an ideal upholstery material—as convincing to sight and touch as the finest | = 
=! leather—water, dirt, grease and stain proof too. It will make that old chair | = 
=I or sofa look like new. = 
= Made in all desirable grains, solid colors and exquisite “Moorish” effects. | = 
=| Sold by upholstery and department stores. 

= Send 50c for a workable sample, size 18 x 25 inches; ample to cover the — 
=| seat of one dining room chair. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 


=| WILMINGTON, DELAWARE =| 
= Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. =| 
= Canadian Office & Factory, New Toronto, Ont 
== 
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The Golden 


Goose 
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“You might at least explain,”’ she said. 
-““There isn’t anything to explain.” 
“Nothing?” 

Her eyes stabbed him and he felt again the 
curious rush of anger around his _ heart. 
‘Nothing to warrant your hostility, Cecily.” 

broke your word.” F 

apologize for that.” 

_ Suddenly Cecily burst into a torrent of 
speech. “‘Oh, how could you? How could 
you? With that horrible woman! And then 
this—this ugly situation. Why do you pre- 
tend to love me, when you can’t speak the 
truth to me?” 

’ Jafiry felt helpless. But he said, ‘“‘If you 
were older, Cecily, you might understand. 
Don’t—don’t be so unforgiving. Such a little 
thing. Think of my love for you. Think of 
our marriage. And the future. Let me ex- 
plain—”’ 

Cecily shook her head. “No. You've 
spoiled it for me. Definitely. I promised to 
marry you because I thought of you as an 
honest man, a sort of upright knight like 
your forebears, the Jaffrvs of Chiltern. You're 
not like that. You're selfish and worldly. I 
don’t love you and never have. Here’s the 
ring you gave me. Take it, please.” 

Jaffry took the ring and held it inthe palm 
of his hand, looking at it stupidly. Cecily, 
leaning against the wall of the breakfast- 
room, burst intotears. ‘It’s just like a play,” 
Jaffiry thought. It occurred to him that he 
ought to say something, but there was nothing 
honest that he could say, so he held his 
tongue. 

“I’m sorry,” Cecily said. “I’m awfully 
sorry for you. You're such a fool.” 

Jaffry nodded and threw back his head. 
A fool? So was that other woman. Two old 
fools. Out of these fragments of life couldn’t 
some whole be made? He put his hand on 
Cecily’s slender shoulder. ‘‘ Forgive me, my 
dear. -You have been very kind.” 

He ran down Cecily’s doorstep, and hailed 
acab. A fool! He had already forgotten the 
sting of Cecily’s words—or rather they were 
like a whip across-his shoulders driving him 
on to that other—that adorable fool who 
would understand. Oh, the unspeakable re- 
lief of confession—to pour out his soul to her 
and to receive hers in return! To give and 
give, to take without limit, to meet face to 
face with a woman. A woman at last. 

He rang her doorbell with a sort of frenzy, 
and when the nurse opened to him pushed by 
her without a word and flew into the drawing- 
room. A man was sitting beside Madame 
Lemsky on the little sofa before the fire. 
The sight of him brought Jaffry to a stand- 
still. He saw Madame Lemsky’s white hand 
against the black of the man’s coat—-her arm 
lay about his neck. Jaffry met her startled 
eyes, heard her gasp. Then the man turned 
his head. Jaffry recognized, in one horrified 
moment, Cecily’s Mr. Michelson, the glorified 
grocer’s clerk done by Raffaello. Then, feel- 
ing faint and unaccountably sick, Jaffry 
turned without a word and ran out of the 
apartment like a man pursued by demons. 


ATE that afternoon he arrived at Drayton 
Hall, his country place near the Chiltern 
Hills. Pale and shivering, he had gone back 
to Drayton Hall because it was the one place 
on earth that was wholly his—every stone, 
every clod of earth, every blade of grass. 
He felt a sort of somber pride at being able 
to grieve alone. And he remembered, with a 
faint quiver of amusement, what Madame 
Lemsky had said, “‘We must weep alone. 
Isn’t that so?” 

When he saw the towers and the buttresses 
of his house above the trees of the park, he 
felt comforted and safe. How splendid it 
was! He had nearly forgotten how he loved 
the old place. His terriers met him, ecstatic 
over the return of their god; . and the serv- 
ants, good old souls, were standing near the 
doorway in the Great Hall, waiting to wel- 
come him. He came down to dinner and ate 
with a book propped up against the candle- 
stick in front of him, his eyes fixedesteadily 
on the pages. And all the while his mind was 
acutely active, going over and over the scene 
with Cecily, the tortured, grotesque day. 
Always he came back with a leap of his heart 
to the fact of his love for Madame Lemsky, 
and her hand on that dther man’s shoulder, 
and her lies. 

After dinner he wandered about the house, 
trving to accustom himself to a long and 
lonely future there. All the Jaffrys had been 
devoted to their land and to their tenants. 
So he must be. He went to one of the win- 
dows and looked out. The lawn, as smooth 
and deep as moss, touched the ancient walls 
of the house and then swept down, terrace 
after terrace, to the formal garden. Jafiry 
leaned on the sill and gave himself up to being 
profoundly unhappy, while the terriers sat 
at his heels and dozed. When he moved 
away again, with his hands in his pockets and 
his head bent, they trotted after him with 
the air of saving, ‘‘Hurrah! He’s off again!”’ 

He crossed the Great Hall and opened the 
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door of the chapel, going in with a queer 
shiver along his spine that he always felt in 
the presence of the dead Jafirys. Jaffry tip- 
toed among them feeling, as he always did, 
that they had left things in his hands too 
trustingly. 

“Well,” he said, ‘I haven’t brought you a 
wife. I’m the last of the Jaffirys. What are 
you going to do about it?” 

Then he threw back his head and laughed, 
abruptly, like a maniac. ‘‘What did you be- 
queath me?”’ he said, distinctly. ‘‘A lot of 
money and a fastidious soul!” 

Suddenly he caught his head in his hands. 

“Tt’s rotten. 1 can’t possibly get along 
without her. I'll have to stop thinking about 
her, somehow.” 


ITH the dogs at his heels he went back 

to the library. He felt that he had put. 
a restraint upon himself too long. Cecily, 
the crystallization of his dreams—how long 
had she withstood the light of reality? Other 
men only lifted their hands and had love- 
that young Michelson, for instance. Perhaps 
it was his own fault. Madame Lemsky was. 
one of those women who inspire a deep and 
distracting passion. Why had he tried to 
weigh her in the balance of his Jaffry princi- 
ples? He didn’t know whether she had any 
virtues, beyond the magic of her smile and 
the seduction of her presence. He didn’t care. 
He was a lover at last. He had been judging 
her by Jafiry standards. And the Jaffrys 
were dead. 

He went to the desk and wrote her a_letter. 
When it was finished he walked to the village 
to post it himself. 

He said, all the Jaffrys to the contrary: 


““My dear friend: 

“T love you. Possibly too much. I have no 
way of telling whether it is good for me or 
bad for me, and somehow it doesn’t matter. 
Must you be beautiful only for Lemsky, for 
young Michelson, for any one of those lovers 
you say do not hide behind screens in your 
room? Why not for me, too? There is noth- 
ing I won’t do for you in exchange for the 
secret of happiness, for your sweet humor and 
your music. God grant that your hand is. 
not lost together with my middle-aged heart. 
I am on my knees begging pardon for my 
guilelessness. 1 am lonely. Out of pity, will 
you come here to me? : 
“Spedding Jaffry’” 


In the morning he received a telegram: 


“T am coming to-day. 
““Vera Lemsky.’” 


All day he pettered about the house and 
in the gardens. He had the oak bedroom 
made ready for her, ransacking his posses- 
sions for silk coverlets and pillows and mir- 
rors, and then filling the room with flowers. 
He changed the furniture about in the library 
and then had it put back again. He made a. 
feverish inspection of the gardens. And all 
the while he listened for her coming with a. 
strained, expectant look that made the serv- 
ants shake their heads. 

At five o’clock she came. He heard the 
sound of a motor in the court, and then 
Hodder, the old butler, spoke quaveringly 
from the doorway, 

*“A lady, sir. A Madame Lemsky.”’ 

She came _in slowly, and he saw with grati- 
tude that she was wearing a small, dark hat 
and a black coat that almost hid her bandaged 
hand. Going straight up to him she met his 
eyes gravely. 

‘““Well?”’ she said. ‘‘I’ve come, you see.’” 

Conscious of Hodder in the background, 
Jaffry lightly touched her bandaged hand. 

“Your hand, my dear? Is it better?” 

“Better? Oh, yes. I think so.” 

“And you came down here for my sake, 
you wonderful woman?” 

Madame Lemsky smiled. ‘‘ Your letter was 
imperative, dear friend. What else could I 
do?”’ 

““You love me?”’ Hodder had moved away 
again, so Jaffry put his hands on her shoul- 
ders. ‘‘You do love me?” 


HE still smiled, gravely and sweetly. 
‘Does it matter? I have come. Where is 
my room? I want to wash off all this abomi- 
nable dust. To be beautiful,” she added 
deliberately, you.” 

Jaffry’s heart contracted. He gave her a 
look full of questioning and, calling Hodder 
to take her to the oak-room, turned away. 
While he waited for her to come down again 
he smoked three cigarettes and threw away 
three more. Finally she came, without her 
hat and wearing a long Spanish scarf. She 
went up to him, put her hand on his arm and 
lifted her face. 

‘*Kiss she said. 

Jaffry answered, ‘“‘I think I want to too 
much.” 

“What do you mean?” 

(Continued on page 130) 
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You Need 
Serviceable Clothes 


For out-door work or recre- 
ation. KAMP-IT Clothes 
are just the thing for your 
war gardening, for camping 
or tramping. KAMP-IT is 
serviceable and looks well on 
most women. : 


The illustration shows one of many 

styles that are made from KAMP-IT 

cloth. Other fabrics are, DUXBAK 

(rainproofed), Wool or Cotton 

—— Corduroy, and Suede Leather 
oth. 


Style Book and samples of ma- 
terial will be sent on request. A 
dealer in your city will order 
your outfit. 


Utica - Duxbak 
Corporation 
14 Hickory St. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Almost the first thing you see is 
the welcoming sign of The 
Lenox, Boston’s social center. 
Near everything worth while. 


Three minutes’ walk from the 
Back Bay stations and con- 
venient to all theaters. 
Home-Like Rooms— Choice Cuisine 
L. C. Prior, Managing Director 
Hotel Brunswick Same Management 


NAIL CAKE NAIL WHITENER 
CUTICLE ICE SALVE & ENAMEL 


For fifteen years the four requisites of 
manicuring. Write today for Booklet, 


‘*WELL KEPT NAILS.’’ 
Lustr-ite preparations for sale 
everywhere. 


THE FLORIDINE MFG. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PNDIVIDUALITY OF STYLE 
& BARTON 


WALL BE GLAD TO SHOW YOU 
REEO & BARTON 


GEAUTY OF DESIGN 


LVERWARE RAS BEEN FORE Hill 
NEARLY A A CENTURY | 


—designed by Jessica C. 
Eberhart, acknowledged to be 
the most original creator of 
artistic frocks for girls, are 
featured by the smart metro- 
politan shops. If Dorothy 
Frocks are not sold in your 
city, Mrs. Eberhart will send 


water colored sketches of her latest 
models, being guided in her selec- 
tion by the age of child and kind of 
material preferred, also colors most 
becoming to your daughter. 


Send ten cents for our booklet 


CORRECT DRESS FOR YOUR CHILD 


347 Fifth Ave. 1507 E. 55th St. 
FOR son, you will appreciate 


Rompers—he deserves to look 
as cute as sister. 


The Dorothy Frock Co. 
New York. Chicago 


‘‘Brother Boy” wash suits and 


Do ‘You Want Prettier Clothes 
for Less Money ? 


Of course you do. Look at some of the unusual bargains that have been found in the best 
New York shops by Miss Jane Jarvis, who conducts the Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping 
Service. They are shown on pages 83 to 86. Miss Jarvis will be glad to buy any of 
o> Mad you without extra charge. By shopping through Miss Jarvis you can save hundreds 
of dollars. 


The LUCIEN PERMANENT 
ONDULATION 


MARCEL PERMANENT WAVE 
AND CURLIEY ROUND WAVE 


Lucien studies your hair and applies to 
it methods suited to its special character. 
The flat smooth permanent Marcel Wave 
or a Curley Round Wave may be made in 
any size waves desire 

The success of both cnetiiate is guaranteed 
for any quality of hair, dyed or bleached 
as well as white hair, and the wave will 
be permanent until new hair grows in. 


$10 the front, $15 half the head, $25 whole head. 
F. LUCIEN AYE 


Men's 
REG SINCE 


Pajamas 
“The NIGHTwear of a Nation! 


New 


Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged 
complexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized 
Wax gradually, gently absorbs the devitalized 
surface skin, revealing the young, fresh, beautiful 
skin underneath. Used by refined women who 
prefer — of true naturalness. Have 


you tried 
“ in one ounce package, with direc- 
Mercolized Wax ail druggists, 
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PALM BEACH 


INVITE 
WOMEN OF CULTURED TASTE 
TO VIEW THEIR 


NDIVIDUALIZED 
FASHIONS FOR 


SUMMER 


BROOKLYN YORK 


MACSOL 


Street, Field and Motor Coats; Tail 


ored Street and Sport Suits: Afternoon 
and Svening Wraps: Knitted Jackets 


and Blouses 


GOWNS ¢? DRESSES 


Department) 


he Lamson-Hubbard Originations 
and Reproductions in Farty EDance 


Grocks, & 


IN THE 


NEW HAT SALON 


are Presented Smart Gashions in 
Street, Sports and Jailored Millinery 


rom 


FURS 


Qrrect Modes for the Season 
Remodeling and Repai 
ing SummerMonths ata 


Savin 


94. BEDFORD STREET 


BOSTON 


the Lamson “Hubbard Design: 
ers and Suropean wan 


done 
Notable 
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Wild Ass 


Se the Desert 
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seen the announcement in the paper, and 
she- 

“T hope you've got three dollars left in 
real money,” growled Con Heggan, ‘‘to pay 
her for them.” 

“She wants to change them,’ continued 
Leonard, stonily unheeding, “‘for three of the 
new ten-dollar issue.”’ 


“The Delmases have all sorts of money, 
you know,”’ went on Leonard. ‘All of that 
powder crowd have just now. She wants four 
ten-dollar tickets. And she wants to know 
if I can’t stretch our rule of ‘not more than 
four to any one applicant” and let her have a 
couple of extra ones.”’ 

“Of all the weird bluff-—?” gurgled Cliff 
Hendrix. 

“Call her up yourself, if you think it’s 
bluff!”” snapped Leonard. “I told her we 
couldn’t break our rule; but I’d wink at an 
application for two more, if she’d send it in 
under another name.” 

For an instant, it had seemed that a dozen 
tongues were about to break out in whirlwind 
interruption. But as he paused, a scared 
silence gripped the committee. Its members 
stared at him in bovine wonder. All except 
Viva. On her troubled lips dawned the ghost 
of a smile. The ghost of a proud and self- 
vindicated little smile. 

“And now,” finished Leonard, you kind 
friends are quite sure you can't think of any- 
thing else rotten to say to me, I'll go home and 
begin scratching out the ‘$1’ on our tickets 
and write ‘$10’ over it. I’m due to be pretty 
busy for the next few days. So I won't waste 
time by attending any more meetings, until 
I have a report to make. In the meantime, 
of course, if any of you happen to remember 
any new form of insult that you've overlooked, 
vou can always phone it to me, you know. 
So long!” 

His head very high and his nostrils very 
thin, he descended the veranda steps, with an 
inverse motion of Sydney Carton mounting 
the scaffold. 


N the way home he passed the bungalow 

of an arduous social climber, to whom 
two tickets had right laboriously been sold. 
Here he was waylaid by an almost humble 
plea to change the invitations into a brace 
of ten-dollar tickets. 

The evening’s mail brought to Leonard 
fifty-three one-dollar tickets, turned in with 
demand for cash reimbursement. The same 
mail brought in, from three out-of-town ap- 
plicants, requests for seven of the new ten- 
dollar tickets. In the morning mail, next day, 
came five more tickets to be cashed in, and 
check-accompanied applications for eleven 
ten-dollar tickets. All these appeals were 
from near-by suburbs. 

The noon mail bore a hundred dollars, in 
money-orders, from a town whose richer com- 
muters overestimate the devil's social position 
and who spend on their pleasures enough 
cash to make a Broadway rounder look like 
Gaspard the Miser. There were three of these 
money-orders, all made out in different 
names; but with a scribbled appeal that all 
ten tickets be mailed to one address. 

The night mail brought no demands for 
returned money, but checks for six of the 
new tickets. During the evening, two more 
folk from the Powder Colony telephoned for 
two pairs of ten-dollar tickets, explaining that 
the price would follow in the morning, but that 
they wished to make certain of booking their 
orders in time. And another rich Paigntonian 
motored over, in person, to change his four 
one-dollar tickets for two at ten dollars. 

The following day brought, in its three 
mails and by one long-distance telephone 
call, requests for eight tickets more. 

True, nearly all the dollar tickets, which 
had been sold, were reclaimed by indignant 
purchasers who were aghast at the idea of a 
ten-dollar dance invitation. And in Paignton 
proper —or improper —not eight people volun- 
teered to meet the preposterous new price. 
Indeed, the Paigntonese gazed at Leonard, 
whenever he appeared in public, as might a 
street crowd at a peddler who sought to sell 
buffalo nickels at five dollars per. 

But the Powder Colony above the village 
and the Wealthy Idle of other and larger 
suburbs seemed to find something tremen- 
dously alluring in the prospect of an entertain- 
ment which nobody wanted them to attend 
and whose price was ludicrously prohibitive. 
Which may have been Human Nature or may 
have been merely Uneasy Money. 

At all events, the checks continued to sift 
in. Not in droves, but at least in driblets. 
And every driblet was worth not less thar 
ten dollars. People, who had never heard of 
Paignton, read the ungracious newspaper an- 
nouncement and looked the place up on their 
road maps. After which. presumably, they 
began to talk. For a few of them bought. 

The noon before Labor Day, Leonard 
honored the Mowbray veranda conference with 
his presence on his way home from church. 
He attended the meeting by request. By un- 
animous and inquisitively respectful request. 


“Well?” inquired Cliff Hendrix nervously, 
as Leonard glowered upon the tensely waiting 
committee and showed no sign of testifying. 
“Is ‘the dance off? How much are we out of 
pocket? Kindly speak up, Mr. Secretary and 
Treasurer.” 

“The dance isn't off,’ replied Leonard 
slowly, as he caressed the bat-ears of Viva’s 
ninety-dollar birthday present. “If you 
people want to quit, of course you can. And 
Ill handle it myself. As for being out of 
pocket—-well, our gross assets, to date, are 
exactly five-hundred-and-eighty dollars. I 
have checks and money-orders for that. Ex- 
cept for what I’ve had to pay out in reclaiming 
the dollar tickets. And I’ve bothered to 
phone the banks the checks are drawn on. 
They’re O. K. We—” 

Five-hundred-and— and— !”’ babbled Cliff 
Hendrix, his quavering voice lost in a swiri of 
similarly quavering voices. 

“Our expenses,” continued Leonard, in the 
cut-and-dried business-voice that was becom- 
ing more and more natural to him every day, 
and consulting an envelope-back as he spoke, 
“our total expenses are two-hundred-and- 
twenty-nine dollars on the accounts you’ve 
already seen. And six-thirty, additional, for 
postage and phoning. Twenty-seven-fifty 
more for cash I advanced personally for the 
newspaper ads. That’s all. It totals just 
two-sixty-two-eighty. Leaving us a clear net 
balance, so far of—of three-hundred-and- 
seventeen-dollars-and-twenty cents for the 
Red Cross. We had a hundred dollars to 
raise, out of Paignton’s three-hundred-dollar 
Red Cross assessment. With to-morrow 
morning's mail to hear from, we've already 
seventeen-dollars-and-twenty cents ‘above 
that total assessment. You've heard my 
report. Any remarks?” 

Now, as a zealous student of Parliamentary 
lore, Leonard knew quite well that it was 
Viva’s place, as president of the Junior Com- 
mittee, to say, ‘‘Any remarks?” But he felt 
he had earned his right to crown his speech 
that way. He had been cruelly accused of 
Usurpation of Power. Very good. It would 
do no harm to usurp a little more of it. 
Hence the Any Remarks?” 

There were remarks. There were a million 
remarks. Vociferous remarks. Some of them 
were driven home by Gargantuan swats on 
the back and by enthusiastic pump-handlings. 
The odor of adoration filled Leonard K. 
Carter’s nostrils and arose to high heaven. 
He was the Man of the Hour. 

And, all at once, he felt very tired and 
cranky and desirous of insulting some one. 
Even a Napoleon of Finance must know re- 
action, if only to prove he is in part mortal. 

‘We'd better frame a rule that all of this 
committee and their families can come in 
free to the dance,” he said crossly, when he 
could he heard through the babble of lauda- 
tion. ‘Because, if we don’t, it'll be the 
measliest dance ever pulled off anywhere. 
The fifty-eight people, who are coming, won't 
half fill the Hall. They’ll rattle around in it 
like knocks in a cam-shaft. Besides, the bulk 
of them don’t know one another from Adam. 
We'll have to fill up the rest of the place with 
our own crowd. At nothing a head. How 
about it?”’ 


HE motion was made and was carried by 

acclamation. 

“Len!” exclaimed Cliff Hendrix, in a 
frenzy of hero-worship, “‘you’re a wonder! 
You’re— you're two wonders! You’re—” 

“No, I'm not,” grumpily denied Leonard.” 
“T’m a wall-eyed idiot and a splay-brained 
maniac and a wild ass of the desert and a—”’ 

“You shan’t call yourself such names!” 
vehemently interrupted Rose Cady, whom 
Leonard hated. 

“TI don’t have to,” he retorted. “You 
people saved me the trouble, by calling them 
to me, last time I was here. Those and a lot 
more. Let it go at that, I—” 

He caught Viva Mowbray’s appealing gaze 
and faltered. 

“I’m sorry,” he muttered. ‘‘I’m sorry I 
said that. But I feel better with it out of my 
system. And—I guess I was all those things. 
And more. If I’m not all of them now, it’s 
due to Viva. She gave me the whole notion.” 

““No, no!” disclaimed Viva, in heavenly 
modesty. ‘‘I didn’t! I only told you how 
it could be done. Just the general plan of 
campaign. You worked out nearly all the 
details yourself. You deserve every single 
bit as much credit for it as I do, Len. Every 
single bit. Doesn’t -he?”’ she appealed to 
the others. 

Some of them politely said that perhaps he 
did. Others said nothing at all. But all eyes 
were now on Viva. And in those eyes was 
the wealth of admiring wonder that had so 
recently been centered on the secretary and 
treasurer. 

Leonard saw. And he thrilled to the soul 
at the quick tribute to his goddess’s genius. 
He was. just a little proud of himself, too. 
For had he not—in some slight measure, at 
least—helped Viva work out her Great 
Idea? 
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(Claize 


130 West 45th St. 


Fountain-head 
of 


Original Fashions 
for 
Smart Women 


Women of Fashion are 
certain of absolute exclu- 
siveness in Claire Crea- 
tions. Every model is 
original, and adaptable to 
some distinct type of 
woman. 


Truly, Claire’s is the very 
“Fountainhead” of artful ap- 
parel, designed to create or 
accentuate youthful lines. An 
incomparable selection’ of 


stunning models in ety 


Stage, Street and Dress 
Frocks, Suits and Hats 


same time so 


Qui lis 


They are so beautiful and at the 
useful—so genu- 
inely economical—that there is a 
deep sense of satisfaction in the 

ssession of a Ww ilkinson Quality 
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orin giving a good friend. While 

are de htfully cote and fluffy, they are 

e of the materials and erful 
service in warmth and comjor 


Wilkinson Quilts, Couch Throws, and Baby 


oie sateen or cotton, plain colors or patter rns, 
every stitch by hand. Filling of cotton, down, 
or Australian lamb’s wool. ‘es $10 

Monograms or crests when desired. Sampl 

of materials and colors on requests. § io 
ments on approval if reference is given. 


Send for Booklet H with illustrations 
in color 
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Srmy. 


A firm, 
design, khaki col- 
or sateen, lamb’s 
wool filling, excep 
tionally warm and 
light in weight, 
Size 63 x 81. Price 
$16. Name and mil- & 
itary insignia em- iim 
broidered at slight # 
additional cost. 


made in silk and satin, 


DeptB Ligonier; Indiana 


| 


shown is our new and popular 
co finest sateen, Australian lamb’s wool filling. Price $19. Also 


Patria design, three-quarter 
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Price ce List 


Per 1000 Calories. 


Quaker Oats.____. 5¢ 
49¢ 
Round Steak ___-35¢ 
Young Chicken $1.23 
Leg of 


What You Buy 


When You Buy Food 


First, you buy calories—the unit of nutrition. 
In Quaker Oats you get 1810 calories per pound. In 
meats, eggs, fish and chicken—averaged—you get 750 
calories per pound. So Quaker Oats excels there by 
141 per cent. 


You buy body-building elements and minerals. 
As a flesh builder Quaker Oats is almost the same as 
lean beef. In lime, phosphorus and iron it is vastly 
superior to beef. 


You buy palate-pleasing qualities. 
No other grain food which Nature gives us can match 
Quaker Oats in flavor. 


And you consider—or should—the cost. 
In Quaker Oats you get 1000 calories for five cents. In 
meats, eggs, fish and chicken—averaged—those 1000 
calories cost 48 cents. That is almost ten times as much. 


Those are the overwhelming reasons for using more Quaker 


Oats. 


Make it your basic food. 


Make it the entire breakfast. 


Mix it with your flour foods to add flavor and save wheat. 


Quaker Oats 


The Doubly- Delicious Flakes 


We get but ten: pounds from a bushel. 
That flavor makes oat foods doubly 
delightful. And it costs you no extra 


Quaker Oats won its world-wide su- 
premacy by its exquisite flavor. It Is 
flaked from queen grains only—just the 


big, rich, luscious oats. 


price. Get it. 


Cost comparisons based on prices current at time of writing 


13c and 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 


Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 

teaspoons salt 1% cup sugar 
2 cups boiling water 1 cake veast 
1, cup lukewarm water 5 cups flour 


9 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 
water, let stand until. lukewarm. Then 
add yeast which has been dissolved in % 
cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups 


of flour. 


Knead slightly, set in warm place, 
let rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead 
thoroughly, form into two loaves and put 
in pans. Let rise again and bake about 
50 minutes. If drv yeast is used, a 
sponge should be made at night with the 
liquid, the yeast, and a part of the 
white flour. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 


Quaker Oats Sweetbits 


1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der. 1 tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
214 cups uncooked Quaker Oats 

Cream butter and sugar. Add volks of eggs. 
Add Quaker Oats to which baking powder has 
been added, and add vanilla 

Beat whites of eggs stiff oa add last. Drop 
on buttered tins with a teaspoon, but very few 
on each tin, as they spread. Bake in slow 
oven. Makes about 65 cookies. 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


24 cup Quaker Oats, 1% cups flour, 1 cup 
scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, % tea- 
spoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn sealded milk on Quaker Oats, let 
stand five minutes: add sugar. salt and melted 
butter: sift in flour and baking powder, mix 
thoroughly and add egg well beaten. Bake in 
buttered gem pans. 
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buck. 


vhite 


Ajrican brown calf, gun metal and ¢ 


The personal supervision of 
a Hanan is sure to produce 
better style and quality—and 


Good Shoes are an Economy 


HANAN @&JSO 


CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 
LAND 
MILVWVAUKEE 
ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 


GRECIAN-TRECO 
CORSETS 


meet every need of 
satisfactory corseting 
for VVork, Recreation 
or Stylish Gowning. 


They Give that Contour which is Style—that 
Naturalness which is Grace—that Freedom 


which is Comfort. 


GRECIAN-TRECO is the one perfect interpretation 
of a modern corset material. It responds instantly to 
the play of the muscles—resembles living tissue in its 
strength and adaptability. 


Your corset must be a BIEN JOLIE to be made of 
GRECIAN- TRECO. 


BENJAMIN & JOHNES 


NEWARK, NEW YORK, N. Y, 


BI E N J OLIE Brassieres complete 
The Perfect Form Foundation 
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Passed by 


of the word. Socially, there is quite a 
lot going on in a quiet way, in spite of a 
severely rationed order of things: politically, 
there is suflicient intrigue to whet the appetite 
of even the most jaded habitué of the parlia- 
mentary palace at Westminster. 

The two intluences have their bearing on 
each other, for, even in these democratic days, 
the sitting of Parliament brings a good many 
men—and women-—-of importance to town, 
and there are comings and goings that would 
be scattered over the country but for the at- 
traction of the political game. Then, there 
are many M.Ps in khaki, and quite a number 
of them manage to get leave for the purpose 
of supporting this or that side of the contest- 
ing intriguers. Add to these the officers who 
are home purely for the purpose of having a 
pleasant time of relaxation before going back 
to participate in the spring operations, and 
you have influences enough to make a great 
city something of a hive of interesting move- 
ment. 

There is also the House of Lords to be con- 
sidered. The entry of the Prince of Wales to 
the gilded chamber, as a member of the body 
of hereditary legislators, brought quite a num- 
ber of aristocrats to the August ceremonies 
who would not otherwise have bothered them- 
selves very much about the political side of 
affairs. It may no longer be true, as in 
Macaulay's day, that the House is *‘the best 
club in Europe”, but. still,. both sides of it 
have their intluence, and even if the main 
task of the Lords is to “do nothing i in particu- 
lar, and to do it very well’’, they remain, 
socially, something more than mere puppets 
on which to display the ribands that indicate 
the favor of kings-and princes. 


[cr the: is lively just now, in every sense 


ARTIME conditions robbed the state 

opening of Parliament of some of. its 
customary glory, but there were unusual 
features about it that lent a fresh interest to 
those who were a little bored with the regula- 
tion ceremonies. To begin with, there are so 
many Americans in town, and they took a 
real interest in the procession and the pro- 
ceedings. The King and Queen were obvi- 
ously delighted with the resounding cheers of 
a crowd of United States Jackies as they 
passed through the Mall. Also the Prince of 
Wales made a separate entrance to the House 
of Lords, to take his seat there for the first 
time, and that gave the soldiers a chance to 
show how very popular he is with them. 

He returned the other day from Italy, look- 
ing the perfection of health, although down 
there he suffered frequently from colds. Of- 
ficers on service at the Italian front write 
home to say how the troops love the unassum- 
ing Prince, who goes among them with an 
absence of ‘‘side’’ that appeals to every man 
of them. Their general comment is: ‘He is 
absolutely one of us.”’ Evidently soldiering 
does him good, for he looks manlier, and ever 
so much stronger. Early every morning, 
while on leave, he is out in the park before 
most people are awake. After a he walk, 
he has a swim at the Bath Club, and then he 
is in condition for the day's doings. 

His return to London was entirely charac- 
teristic of him. There was a host of func- 
tionaries awaiting him at the main entrance 
to Buckingham Palace, but he slipped out of 
his carriage before he reached there, and 
gained his rooms by a side docr, leaving his 
equerry to give his greetings to the officials. 
That fact is he hates all fuss, and in that 
respect is very like his father. 


HE future political history of England 

seems destined to be guided very largely 
by labor and feminine interests. Labor is 
preparing to contest hundreds of seats at the 
next election, and already women—who will 
vote for the first time in parliamentary con- 
tests—are being courted by political aspirants. 
The Labor Party, for the first time in its 
history, is accepting them as members on 
level terms with men, and all other parties 
will assuredly follow suit. 

To crown the women’s triumph, an interest- 
ing constitutional point has arisen through 
the acceptance by the House of Commons of 
the proposal made by the House of Lords that 
the vote should be conferred upon peeresses 
in their own right. By traditional usage the 
peers themselves, being hereditary legislatcrs, 
have no electoral power, and it is considered 
a grave breach of the tradition for a peer to 
take any part in a contested election. From 
now until the hereditary basis of the Upper 
House is swept away—a very likely develop- 
ment in the near future—we shall have some 
peeresses with more active powers in politics 
than the peers themselves. 

It is a notable fact that hundreds of years 
ago peeresses actually sat and voted in the 
House of Lords. For example, in the reign 
of Edward I., the Abbesses of Shaftesbury, of 
Berging St. Mary, of Winchester and of 
Wilton were summoned to , Westminster. 
The records also show that Mary, Countess 
of Norfolk; Alienor, Countess of Ormond; 
Despencei, Countess of Oxford, and other ladies 
of exalted rank received writs of summons to 
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the 


Censor 


attend Parliament in the reign of Edward ITI. 

The custom of allowing peeresses to be 
represented by proxy continued until the 
time of the Tudors. In the reign of Henry 
VIILL., a Mr. Wymbish, husband of Baroness 
de Talboys, instituted a suit claiming the 
right to sit in the House of Lords on his wife’s 
behalf, but failed. Singularly enough, when 
the line of kings ended and Queen Elizabeth 
came to the throne, the proxy representation 
of peeresses was no longer recognized. 

History repeats itself many times. England 
is once more overhauling her Parliamentary 
procedure, and every time some of the hoary 
traditions are disturbed, almost forgotten 
precedents come to light. But if women ever 
enter Parliament, it will not be by virtue of 
aristocratic birth but by popular franchise. 
That, at least, will be an innovation on the 
pages of the long record of ‘‘the Mother of 
Parliaments’”’. 


LITICALLY, there is a fairly strong tide 

of feeling against the Prime Minister, in 
spite of Mr. Lloyd George’s undoubted ora- 
torical'and stimulative gifts. There are miis- 
givings over the way he is surrounding himself 
with masterful, newspaper-owning peers, and 
service men suspect his ambition to tamper 
with military authority. Also the influence 
of Winston Churchill in his council is not ac- 
ceptable to many. But the plain fact is that 
nobody can put his finger on any statesman 
of the day and nominate him with emphatic 
contidence for the succession to the Premier- 
ship. So the world may look with almost a cer- 
tainty to the continuance of Lloyd George in 
office until peace, based on victory, is in sight. 


HAT the heart of London society is sound 

may be seen in the flood of offerings that 
is running in the direction of the Red Cross 
Fund. A remarkable sale of jewelry, pictures 
and other treasures is about to take place, and 
from all quarters gifts of heirlooms are being 
received at the headquarters. One of the most 
notable is the cushion-shaped canary yellow 
diamond presented by the Diamond Syndi- 
cate. In its cut state it weights 205 carats— 
the largest yellow diamond known, and it 
shows at its summit a marvelous white cross 
when held to the light. It is expected to bring 
ina hundred thousand dollars to the Fund. 

Then there is to be a wonderful Imperial 
Necklace, made up of single, beautiful pearls 
from all parts of the Allied world. Women 
with ropes of pearls are competing to add to 
its value and beauty, and when it is complete 
it will be in itself a beautiful and historic 
proof of feminine patriotism. The suggestion 
is made that it should be bought and presented 
as a national gift to the Prince of Wales for his 
future bride. 

The Prince is making the very most of his 
short leave. With the human interest of his 
grandfather, he combines the retiring dis- 
position of his father and a certain reflection 
of the practical nature of his mother. Only 
too soon will he be on his way back to the 
Front, but in the interval he is visiting his 
property in Wales and his model farms in 
Cornwall. To a General who begged him 
not to expose himself in the front line trenches 
in Flanders he is said to have replied: ‘‘ There 
are others at home to take my place.”’ There 
have been princes in English history whose 
coming to the throne has been anticipated 
with anxiety by the nation, but there is no 
such feeling in this case. Democracy may be 
rocking the thrones of other countries, but in 
England democracy will be too much in tune 
with its ruler to desire any Bolshevik ex- 
periments. 


UNDERLAND House in Curzon Street, 

the most modern of London’s ducal palaces, 
has been cleared of the treasures gathered 
there with care by the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and the costly furniture has been 
replaced by prosaic office furniture by the 
Office of Works, which has made the place 
ready for use as a headquarters of the Inter- 
Allied Council.. It is true that the taking of 
the house was a matter of agreemert between 
the Government and the Duchess, but after 
the agreement had. been arrived at she was 
only given a very few days to vacate the 
premises, so urgent was the official need. 
The Duchess has found a smaller, but quite 
delightful house in Devonshire Street, Port- 
land Place. which is only a stone’s throw from 
the American Officers’ Hostel in Cavendish 
Square. All the reception-rooms are on the 
ground floor, and the design is to save labor 
as much as possible—a matter the British 
people have not troubled very much about in 
the domestic economy in the past. She is as 
active as ever in pushing the claims of her 
jewel fund for babies, and the response to her 
appeals for the future generation has been 
quite remarkable. 


RINCESS MARY has been engaged in the 
task of refurnishing her own rooms at 
Windsor. She has always shown a preference 
in her attire for pale, clear pinks and blues 
that are becoming to fair people. Her new 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Dear 


Mr. Dole— 


(Writes a Bazar reader 


from Yokohama, Japan) 


66 AM very fond of 
-Bull-dogs, and four 
years ago I imported 
a beauty from England, 
but unfortunately he was 
poisoned by strychnine. 
Our neighbor put down 
poisoned meat to kill cats, 
and one of the pieces got 
out into the road, and did 
the mischief. 


I am sending you here- 
with a Demand Draft for 
$200.00, which kindly 
place to the credit of my 
account, and with it please 
purchase me a couple of 
dogs for say $175.00, as 
you indicate in your let- 
ter, and use the balance 
for extra expenses such as 
boxes, freight. If there 
is not sufficient I will in 
due course remit you a 
further amount on receipt 
of your advices. 


I leave the selection en- 
tirely to you, as I am quite 
satisfied no one can look 
after my interests better 
than your good self. I 
should like them about six 
months old, and more or 
less of the same color and 
marking, but of course 

not akin. I have no pref- 
erence as to color. As I 
have already mentioned 
we have no dog _ shows 
here, but at the same time 
I want good dogs, as it is 
no use having a dog unless 
it is good one. 


ERE is a letter which 

shows you the easiest 
and safest way of buying 
dogs. Simply tell Mr. Dole, 
director of the Harper’s 
Bazar Dog Department, 
what you want and let him 
buy it for you. His thirty- 
five years’ experience in the 
kennel field are at your dis- 
posal without cost to you. 


Address 


FRANK F. DOLE 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
119 West Fortieth Street 
New York 
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0-G White KidOxfords | 
The Correct Thing in 1918 


MAY BE HADIN $6.50, $7.50, $8.50 AND 
$10.00 GRADES. EACH 1S, OF COURSE, 
HIGHEST VALUE AT THE PRICE. 


Al out-of-town orders should be addressed to 
O’CONNOR & GOLDBERG 


Fashion Bootertes 
Mail Order Department 


REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO | 


Are you taking advantage of O-G*s Smart Hosiery? As famous as O-G Smart Shoes. 


Water Proof Rouge 


Color of rich glowing blood. Com- 
pounded in oils. Protects the skin. 
Applied in morning, lasts throughout 
the day. Tube form in fancy silk) 
case (with application pad) for shop- 
ping bag, 75¢e. Liquid in bottles, 75c. 
Sample tube, 10c. 

Almond Cream 

Our Almond Cleansing and Mas- 
sage Cream is pure and fine—contains 
no animal fats. Holds all the value 
a good cream can hold. Price 50c the 
jar. 

Marcel Iron DeLuxe 

Superior in construction to any 
iron on the market. Makes artistic 
plexion. It is so fine that it clings without 
the use of metallic substances. Gives the Simple to use 
skin a velvety texture. Price $1.00 the box. i 


Bertha-Burkett Co. ‘ 
3 22 West 39th Street 
New York City 


Maxon Model Gowns 
Suits and Wraps 


ye exceedingly charming, attractive in design and 
exquisite in quality; the choicest productions of 
the leading modistes, specially designed to create 
individual distinctiveness. 


“Fleur de Violette” 
Complexion Powder 
We blend our powder to suit the com- 


Price $1.50. 


All are original models and no two alike. They 
are sold for about half their real value, affording you 
an opportunity to enjoy dress distinction at the 
cost of an ordinary gown. 


Street, Afternoon and Evening Wear 


“Health-Glow” | 


Prices $15 to $89 


Two Gowns for the Usual Price of One 


Call and see them. You are never urged to buy. 
No Catalogs No Approval Shipments 


MAXON: MopELGOwNS 


1587 BROADWAY NEWYORKCITY 


(Take Elevator—First Floor) 
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AVENUE 
WAIST CO. 


SMART SUMMER 
WAISTS 


ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 


No. 28 Tailored White Voile 


Blouse with self color satin stripes, with 


white or flesh color organdie collar 
Sizes 34 to 44 


bust measure. 2.00 


Mail or Phone Orders Promptly Filled 
Send for Illustrated Waist Catalogue 


5th Avenue Waist Co. 


and vestee. 


| 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Phone Greeley 2889 
We offer waist value of an exceptional character, 
and cheerfully refund your money if the waists are 
not in every way up to your expectations. 


‘Shelltex Rimmed 


SAur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
OU’LL find that 


many of your friends 
wear Shelltex Shur-ons. 
Why? Because they find 
them good-looking, com- 
fortable and economical. 
Try them yourself, and 
prove it. 
The genuine (made only 
by Kirstein) bear the 
name Shur-on or Shell- 


tex in the bridge. Art 
your dealer’s, 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
245 Andrew Street, Rochester. N. Y. 


Makers of rimmed and rimless Shur-on 
eyeglasses and spectacles. Established 1864. 


Hanper’s Bazar. May, 1918 
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ERE is a mystery! Is this one bag 
which has obligingly divided _ itself 
into two, or tzo bags which have united to 
be of greater service? Anyway, it is both 
charming and convenient and calls itself 


“The DUPLI-KIT” 


(Patent applied for) 


Made of moire silk in black or blue, with 
silk tassel. Two spacious pouches, silk-lined 
and fitted with purse and mirror. Above, 
the bag is shown closed: on the right. with 
pouches open. Price $5.50. 

Weber Bags are sold in all Quality Shops 
and Department Stores. 


M. WEBER & CO., Inc. 
302 Fifth Avenue New York 


Women's light - eeight 
ribbed sport stoc kines- - 
pure grav, 
Navy, Heather and 
Lovat Green, $3.75 


93.75. 


Men’s light-cveight <vool 
English Golf stockings 
in exclusive patterns. 
As illustrated, $0.50. 


Hose Garter in 
or heather. 
O07 


Sport 


| AYLIGHT SAVING will contribute to more 
i} outdoor exercise, later dinner hours and a — | 
1 need than ever for a supply of smart comfortable | 
sport stockings from Peck & Peck. Prompt mail service. | 


501 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 586 Fifth Avenue | 


at 42~4 Street. at 48*» Street 


BRANCHES AT CHICAGO, PALM BEACH & NEWPORT 


Harper's Basar, May, 1918 


Passed by 


Censor 


the 
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furniture for her sitting room again demon- 
strates her taste for delicate shades. The 
suite is of the painted wooden furniture that 
Lady Kinloch revived.as an industry some time 
ago, carried out in pale gray, with garlands 
of roses and medallions decorated with merry 
Cupids. Since Princess Mary announced that 
she was going to wear standardized clothes, 
there has been a rather amusing vogue for 
these ugly gowns. It is not expected to last 
long for undoubtedly it will go the way of 
last year’s temporary craze for dancing in 
overalls, uniforms, or the garb of the muni- 
tion workers. That fashion had a very short 
run, the originality of it being exhausted in a 
few weeks, and so the makers of the fashion- 
able attire of the modern Eve are not in the 
least perturbed about the outlook. They 
laugh when they read in the newspapers that 
women are losing their interest in gowns. 
They know full well that women dress to 
please the men, and the state of their order- 
books gives them no cause for depression. 
The fact is that thousands of women never 
had so much money to spend before, and they 
are making the most of their munition harvest. 
One young man, who turned from his normal 
business after the war started and began to 
trade as a wholesale milliner, has made a 
profit the first year of nearly seventy thousand 
dollars. The restaurants were never so crowd- 
ed, and, it is said by those who ought to know, 
that never before have women indulged in 
betting and gambling to such an extent. 


1 & almost every place where there is a flow 
of American fighting men from troop-ships 
to camps, the American Y. M. C. A. is now in 
smooth running order, with American women 
enthusiastically aiding the regular officials. 
In Liverpool a fine four-storied club has been 
opened on Lord Street, the city’s busiest 
thoroughfare. It is equipped with canteen, 
library, reading-room, writing and_ class 
rooms, sleeping accommodations, shower-baths 
and checking-rooms. The Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress are keenly interested in the 
work of providing pleasant surroundings for 
these gallant ‘‘transients’’ who pass through 
the port. 

In London the Eagle Hut is the center of 
interest: Some days there are as many as 
three thousand sailors and soldiers there. 
Not only are they fed and washed, and given 
comfortable sleeping accommodations, but 
talented American women, both professional 
and amateur, give them regular concerts, so 
there is no need to stray into less wholesome 
surroundings in search of relaxation. Added 
to that, the leading Americans in the city 
constantly visit the Hut and have homely 
talks with the men, who just love to be 
chatting about ‘‘the old place at home” with 
a sympathetic compatriot. Among those who 
thus help to provide ‘“‘a home from home” 
none is more assiduous than Mrs. Waldorf 
Astor, the wife of the member of Parliament 
for Plymouth. Dr. Page and the Ambas- 
sadress are also frequent visitors. 

Another advantage of the Hut is the fact 
that any of the Allied warriors can use it, and 
thus it is a real center for an entente cordiale. 
The first results were seen when the King and 
Queen opened Parliament the other day. 
Americans cheered them on the way and, not 
to be outdone, British fighting men replied 
with cheers for President Wilson. . Another 
interesting gathering was when the anni- 
versary of the birthday of Dickens was 
celebrated, and American soldiers joined those 
from various parts of the British Empire in 
placing flowers on the grave of the great novel- 
ist in Westminster Abbey. 


ARTIME marriages proceed apace, and 

the couples are becoming more and more 
international. Hundreds of men from the 
overseas dominions of the British Empire have 
taken to themselves English wives, and, now 
that the American hosts are landing, one never 
knows how far the ties of sentiment may 
reach. 

It was fitting that Miss Marie Louise 
Roosevelt Butterfield, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Butterfield, of Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, and cousin of the ex-President, 
should have been married to Captain Gervas 
Pierrepont, nephew of Lord Manvers, at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, for the famous 
Colonel was himself married there. 

Mr. Butterfield, the bride’s father, is Mayor 
of Keighley, a Yorkshire town that has done 
great national service in setting the example 
in war economies and municipal management. 
He gave the bride away, and wore his badge 
of office for the occasion. Her dress was a 
beautiful creation, with a lovely train of 
point d’Angleterre lace, carried by the bride- 
groom’s little niece. The four bridesmaids 
wore pink dresses with blue waist-belts, silver 
lace caps, and carried bouquets of pink lanci- 
folium lilies tied with silver tissue, so you may 
imagine that they looked very charming and 
picturesque. 

Another wedding, that of Captain Charles 
Gerard, heir-presumptive to Lord Gerard, to 
Miss Aimée Clarke, daughter of Sir Rupert 


Clarke and of Lady Grey-Egerton, is recalled 
because the gallant officer has just been 
awarded the Distinguished Service Order for 
services in the field. His sister, Miss ‘“‘ Eve”’ 
Gerard, married Captain John Balfour, who 
out of compliment to his wife’s name, hit upon 
the happy idea-of giving the bridesmaids 
pendants formed like little golden apples with 
a piece bitten out. 

Even that idea has been outdone by an 
officer who was so tickled at receiving the 
D.S.O. that he had a brooch made for his 
wife with those letters set in diamonds. * 


JONDON has never been more truly the 
metropolis of the world than it is to-day. 
Between Hyde Park Corner and Piccadilly 
Circus, one can hear half a dozen languages 
and see the uniforms of as many Allied armies. 
Official missions from the Continent are 
numerous, anc their attire lends a touch of 
brightness to the streets. Russians are here 
also in considerable numbers, but there is a 
more glacial atmosphere for them in social 
circles than was the case a year ago. 

The restaurants are so crowded that it is 
difficult to secure prompt service. This is due 
not merely to the rush of visitors, but also to 
the desire of people with money to spend to 
escape from the worries of housekeeping in a 
time of shortage. Besides, the restaurants, 
being large buyers, seem to be able to obtain 
the main supplies in the markets. All the 
private hotels and boarding-houses are packed 
with the overflow from the leading hostelries, 
and as the size of the portions they receive 
diminishes, so the charges soar upward. 

American officers in London to-day are by 
no means homeless. Their own club in Ches- 
terfield Gardens has settled down to a fully 
successful career, and every Friday night there 
is a special dinner on strictly ration lines, at 
which some prominent man appears as a 
speaker, preference being given to those who 
have served in interesting war zones. The 
other night Colonel Sir Mark Sykes, M.P., 
one of the most learned men on near-Eastern 
affairs, as well as the most charming of 
politician-warriors, spoke on the campaigns 
in Palestine and Mesopotamia. Any number 
of prominent men from British public life are 
eager to assist in these functions, including 
the ever-popular ex-ambassador, Lord Bryce, 
who is a Vice-president of the club. 


HEN the American Officers’ ‘‘Inn”’ in 

Cavendish Square is the scene of most de- 
lightful gatherings. When the inaugural func- 
tion took place the other day. the atmosphere 
of the house was charming. It is a fine place, 
overlooking one of London’s best squares, and 
the decorations and pictures please the eye of 
even the most fastidious. Just across the 
road are Wimpole Street and Harley Street, 
peopled hy the great specialists in medicine 
and surgery. Just around the corner is 
America’s greatest dry-goods store in Lon- 
don, and within a stone’s throw is Regent 
Street. 

The “Inn” grew out of an informal tea 
party held on Sunday afternoons by Mrs. 
age, at the home of the Ambassadress. 
These attracted such growing numbers of of- 
ficers each succeeding week that it speedily 
became clear that special arrangements would 
have to be made, in view of the mighty host 
of warriors still to come over. It showed the 
lodestone that American womanhood is to the 
men of America, for the Ambassador was 
plainly told by his guests that they did not 
come to see him, but to talk to Mrs. Page. 
At this inaugural affair, American women 
appeared as voluntary waitresses, in the 
daintiest of flowered chintz overalls, and right 
loyally and graciously they waited on their 
fighting men. Among the hostesses were 
Lady Randolph Churchill, Lady Harcourt, 
Mrs. Lionel Harris and Mrs. Carnegie (for- 
merly Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain). 


AVISH as is the hospitality offered in Amer- 
ica to Englishmen, who come with good 
credentials, London is not doing badly by way 
of returning the compliment just now. Lead- 
ing people are vying with each other to do 
American officers honor. For example. twelve 
prominent hostesses have banded themselves 
together to cooperate in the good work of 
entertainment. Every Tuesday night each of 
them has three American officers to dinner, 
with three girls, and then all the dinner parties 
adjourn to one house—the hostesses taking 
this part of the proceedings in turn—for 
a dance. The visitors seem to enjoy the 
dancing at least as much as the native guards- 
men, and there can be no doubt about the 
functions aiding an international under- 
standing. 

Writing of dancing brings to mind the fact 
that several girls have commented on the 
splendid spirits of the officers and men they 
have danced with, who have been stricken 
with blindness in the war. They are keen 
dancers and Nature seems to give them 
quickened powers of perception in other ways 
to compensate for the loss of sight. Sir 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Mirror 20’’x40’’. 


IRWIN POST 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


12 WEST 47TH ST. 
NEw YORK 


Price $35 


For the breakfast room this buffet 
with overhanging mirror will fur- 
nish a point of interest and add 
great charm. Exquisitely painted 
in contrasting shades of green 
with hand decoration in _ bright 
touches of color finished in antique 
glaze. 


Drop leaf table 


with octagonal top, 


Ae” ® 48” (open). Price. .$45.00 
14.00 


43” x 19” 
Price $45 
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style feature. 
‘ At all Leading Shops 


vA. WILLIAM ROSENBLUM & CO. 


a 3-5-7 E. 37th St., N. ¥. City 


VERY Cupid Hat 
embodies an ex- 
clusive and original 


ie 


Mt 


Bennie Kate McCardel’s 


D'Oro Preparations 


His made the beauty of 
“Southern Women”  fa- 
mous. If used according to 
directions, they are dependable - 
and infallible when all others 
have failed. 


D’ORO “Special 


Astringent”, $2.00 
D’ORO Pore Cream, $1.50 
D’ORO Massage Cream, - $1.50 


D'ORO Special Cream for dry, 
wrinkled skin will make you 
realize its wonderful work after 
only a few weeks’ use. $1.50 
D’ORO Hair Tonic has accom- 
plished wonders for others for 
years, $2.00 
D’ORO Dandruff Eradicator 
will positively rid you of dan- 
druff, $2.00 
Try any of these and experience 
delight such as few preparations 
can give. 


Bennie Kate McCardel 
713-714 National Bank Building 
Savannah, Ga. 


\R PIE R’S BAZAR 


invites you to make full use of its many use- 
ful departments. 


Some women hesitate to do this because 
they do not subscribe to the Bazar. We want 
you to understand that all the services offered 
by this magazine are open to both subscribers 
and non-subscribers without discrimination. 


It makes no difference at all whether your 
name is on the subscription list—whether you 
buy your copy from a newsdealer — or 
whether you have picked up this particular 
copy in a friend’s home. In any event you 
are cordially invited to do your shopping 
through Miss Jane Jarvis, who conducts the 
Bazar’s Personal Shopping Service; to buy 
a dog through Mr. Frank Dole, manager of 
the Dog Department ; to find a school or camp 
through Mr. Chambers, director of the School 
Bureau; in short, to let Harper’s Bazar do 
anything it can for you. 


This is a standing invitation. It is open to 
you every day in the year, all the year round. 


j 


GOWNS sUITS 
AND 
MILLINERY 


Paris and 
Our Exclusive 


Model for the 


New Season 


3 EAST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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MOSSE 


WEST 45 “ST NEW YORE. 


QUALITY. BEAUTI- 
FULLY 
‘MED AT REASON 


‘Neckwear 


jor Women 


Gives that 
Dash, Style and 
touch of 
Y outhfulness 


At the best shops 


Look for thts label 


Crowley 


Designed and introduced by 


TIMOTHY F. CROWLEY 


Inc, 


NEW YORK . 


Harper's Bazar May, 1918 


beauty. 


Tne 


Golden 


Goose 
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“It would mean destruction for me.” 

“You don't care.” 

She glanced up at him and saw that he 
was beside himself with some emotion she 
could not guess—disgust, thwarted longing, 
jealousy. 

Why did you send for me, then?” 

‘Because I loved you. Bec “ause I wanted 
you. Because I didn’t trust you. 

“And now you won't kiss me?”’ 

Jaffry laughed. ‘‘Do you want me to?” 

“Why not?” . 

He gave her a quick look and suddenly 
caught her into his arms. Her head thrown 
back, she watched him gravely, with the 
quizzical smile on her lips. 

“Why not, my friend?” 

Jafiry shook his head and his arms dropped. 
don’t know why not,” he said ly. 

Madame Lemsky held out her hand. “Give 
me a cigarette, please. And then show me 
your house. How beautiful it is! That 
Madonna up there—whose is it?’ 
“Lorenzetti.”” Jaffry’s fngers trembled as 
he struck a match for her. 


HE walked away from him, throwing cne 

end of the silk scarf across her shoulder. 
He called to her, *“*That is my piano— a 
Steinway. I think you'll like it. 

She stood with the cigarette in her mouth, 
touching the keys lightly with her left hand. 
“Shall I?) I may never ‘play again. I’m 
sorry, for music is the best thing about me. 
Perhaps if I were to play for you to-night, 
you would forgive me for coming here.” 

Jafiry did not answer and she went slowly 
around the room. “This is yours! This 
The barrier between you and me. 
It is as high as a wall and as deep as a moun- 
tain.” She went close to him and regarded 
him steadily. ‘‘ You have all this to give me, 
and you will not. What are you waiting for 
me to say? 

Jafiry longed to shout at her, ‘‘That man— 
why was he with you?) And why did you lie 
to me?” 

But aloud, he said: ‘**Dinner is ready. Shall 
we go in?” 

She sat across from him at the long narrow 
table, her beautiful head silhouetted against 
the high-backed chair, the light of the candles 
glittering on the diamonds at her ears. Hod- 
der served her with a sort of tender solicitude 
for her injured hand. Jaffry’s heart beat at 
their intimacy and their loneliness. If he 
were only not a Jaffry. If he had only kissed 
her when she asked him to! 

She talked to him as if there were no 
shadow at all. She was gay and provocative, 
alive, delightfully impersonal. She had about 
her a clear bubble of wit that was not gross; 
she gave him a feeling of warmth and good- 
fellowship and yet there was something ro- 


The 


Mysterious 


mantic and elusive about her. He found 
himseH telling her about a walking trip he 
had taken through the Tuscan hill towns and 
down into the maremma. He could be elo- 
quent when he wanted to—only he had so 
few chances! 

The wine was good; it warmed him, and 
he forgot himself. Before he knew it, all of 
those dreams he had kept for Cecily were 
given to Madame Lemsky. Sunsets, native 
music, tropical seas and cloudless skies! Their 

Yoices and their glances were all that there 
was in that narrow circle of candle-light. 
They were alone. The smoke from their 
cigarettes rose in long spirals, mingled and 
floated away into the shadows. Understand- 
ing! Jaffry had a sudden feeling that at last 
he had grasped the secret of happiness. Noth- 
ing mattered—her past, her virtue or her lies. 
She was the eternal answer to his eternal ques- 
tion, she was the end of the rainbow. He rose 
from the table and they went back to the 
library, their fingers laced together. 

There, she drew her hand away, backed 
away from him and asked, ‘‘ Well, what do 
you want me to do, my friend?” 

Jaffry shrugged his shoulders, smiling at 
her forlornly. ‘‘My dear, it’s absolutely no 
use. [love you. Will you go back to London 
to-night? Now—at once? Will you? I want 
it more than anything in the world. I want 
you to forgive me. I want you to marry me, 
if you will.” 

Madame Lemsky looked at him. She 
shivered. Then, quite unexpectedly, she put - 
her hand over her face, drew in her breath 
sharply and began to weep, so quietly and so 
terribly that Jaffry’s heart stopped. He put 
his arm around her and patted her shoulder 
awkwardly. 

“My dear, 
can’t bear it.’ 

“You'll to,”’ 


dear, don’t do that. I 
she said, a smile strug- 
gling through her tears. ‘I expect to cry for 
an hour. I’ve wanted to—for so long. Not 
alone. That’s all foolishness. With you. 
Against your heart. Like this.”’ 


‘THEY were silent for a moment, wl ile 
Jaffry kissed the top of her head and the 
terriers stared from the hearth-rug. 

Then she said, pressing her wet cheek 
against his hand, “‘Strange! I’m crying ke- 
cause I am happy. No tears during all these 
years of misery. And now, with you here, I 
am blinded by them.”’ She looked up.at him. 
‘Listen, my golden goose, my silly Jaffry. 
The motor is outside now. I was not going 
to stay. Michelson is my son. My clever 
son whom I taught to disapprove of me. 
And he is in love with your Cecily.” 

‘‘Glory be to God,” said Jaffry. 

And it was Hodder’s unhappy lot, standing 
in the doorway with Madame Lemsky’s 
wraps, to interrupt their kiss. 


Assistant 


(Continued from page IIo) 


“Could I hear what it was all about?” 
Harvey Grimm asked meekly. 

“Me,” Henriette sighed. 

Then they told their story, all of them in 
turn, except Brinnen, supplving details. 
Towards the end, however, the poet took up 
the running and finished alone. 

“His. face,” the latter declared, gripping 
Aaron Rodd by the arm, ‘‘was like a pastel 
in white chalk against the soft background of 
velvety blackness. Heaven lit the burning 
— in his eves. The swing of his right arm 

was like the pet ndulum of fate—” 

“Oh, keep this rot for the poem!” Aaron 
Rodd interrupted forcibly. “If you want to 
gas, what about your own swim to the river 
police-station?”’ 

“A series of truly Homeric episodes.” the 
poet assented, with a gentle sigh. ‘‘My pen 
shall give them immortality. I shall not for- 
get to allude to the part which I, too, played 
in this drama of fog and river. The water 
was very cold,” he added. 

‘And our friend from the country?” Brin- 
nen asked quietly. ‘How has he fared?” 

There was a breathless silence. Harvey 
Grimm nodded slightly. He glanced around 
the room, of which they were the only occu- 
pants. Both doors were closed. 

‘All is well,”” he announced softly. re- 
turned last night. The business is finished.” 

‘How much?” Brinnen enquired eagerly. 

“There will be forty-five thousand pounds. 
I could not draw it all last night, but it will 
be paid within a week. I have nine thou- 
sand with me. Six of that I will hand over 
at any moment you please.” 

“There is no one in the room,”’ 
murmured suggestively. 

Harvey Grimm drew out a pocket-book, 
ran some notes through his fingers and passed 
them over to Brinnen. Once more the latter 
glanced around the room. -Then with his 


Brinnen 


left hand he produced from the pocket of his 
coat a necklace of brilliants, one of which, 


the center one, seemed to shine with a faint, 
rosy light. 

‘Better see what. you can do with that,” 
he remarked, tossing it lightly across. 

Harvey Grimm held the necklace for a 
moment in his fingers before he slipped it into 
the concealment of his pocket. During that 
moment he caught an impression of Hen- 
riette ’s eyes, full of amazement, fixed upon it. 
She turned towards her brother. 

‘Leopold,’ she exclaimed wonderingly, 

‘I do not remember—”’ 

He brushed her words. aside. 

“You have not seen all,” 
significantly. 

Harvey Grimm rang the bell ” 

““T warn you,” he said, ‘‘that it will be a 
few days before I can abandon civilization 
again, even for a task like this.” 

Brinnen moved uneasily in his chair. 

is work, this,’ he pointed out, which 
carries with it a special urgency. Remember 
that its results will last for a lifetime.” 

“Quite true,”’ was the somewhat grudging 
admission. “It also means great risks. I 
have been as near the end of things, within 
the last twenty-four hours, as I care to be.” 

The waiter appeared with a tray full of 
cocktails. Harvey Grimm accepted his and 
leaned back in his chair with a _ beatific 
aspect. 

‘This,’ he murmured, “is one of the de- 

cadent luxuries denied to me in my country 

seclusion. Like many other things in life, it 
is almost worth while to lose it for a time, for 
the sake—’ 

He broke off in his speech. They all leaned 
a little forward in their chairs. From a side 
door at the further end of the apartment, 
leading to the private suites in the hotel, a 
lift man suddenly appeared, with a valet 
upon his heels. They crossed the room with 
almost feverish haste. They were obviously 
distressed. A small boy followed, a moment 

(Continued on page 132) 
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About that 
BOY 


of Yours 


OMEBODY once said that 

a boy is like an electric 

battery—he must have an 
outlet for his energy and needs 
frequent recharging to keep in 
condition. 


To coop a boy up in town, to 
make him spend his\ leisure 
hours at home, to imp6se on 
him constant association with 
older people, is to stultify his 
proper development. 


It is quite natural for parents 
to think that their boys will be 
better off under their own per- 
sonal care and_ supervision. 
Very likely you have felt that 
way about it yourself. It must 
be remembered, however, that a 
boy’s success later on in life de- 


pends on his independence, his. 


self-reliance, his knowledge of 
other people and his ability to 
take care of himself. Life at 
home does not supply these 
things. 


The most helpful.start you 


can give a boy is to send him 
away to a good school. Here 
*he will be thrown upon his own 
resources and made to fight his 
own battles, as he will have to 
fight them when he goes into 
business. 


A a good school in the coun- 
try his energy will find an 
outlet in sports which will both 
harden him physically and teach 
him to think quickly, act quick- 
ly, and to keep himself under 
control. He will get a balanced 


ration of work, play, food and- 


-sleep—the four things he needs 
most. And when summer comes, 
if you have his interests at 
heart, instead of taking him to 
loaf around some hotel, you 
will send him to a good camp 
where the balanced ration will 
be maintained. 


The same is true of girls. 


I have made a study of 
schools and camps and I am in 
a position to-give you accurate 
information which will help you 
in placing your boy or girl to 
best advantage. If you will 
write to me, telling me your 
problem in detail, [ shall be 
very glad to give whatever in- 
formation and advice you may 
require. This service, which is 
free of charge, has been the 
means of giving many boys and 
girls a happy school environ- 
ment and of relieving their par- 
ents from a great deal of per- 
plexity. 


Kenneth N. Chambers 


Harper's Bazar 
School Bureau 


119 West 40th Street 
New York Citys 
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BROOKLYN 


PROFFER THE SEASON'S 
SPONSORED FASHIONS 


AMERICAN AND TRANSATLANTIC 


\ 


IN 


OUTER APPAREL 


AND APPURTENANCES FOR 
URBAN AND 
SUBURBAN 
WEAR 


A Evening Gowns and Wraps 


ance, Forch & Beach Frocks; Sports & 


Gadabout Dresses and Suits.Motor 


& 


Field Jackets and Coats. Outdoor 
Shirts, Sweaters and Blouses 


MILLINERY 


of Unusual Choum and Distinction 
including a Special Showing of 
Street, Jailored anol Sports Wats 


BALCH PRICE FURS 


Ultra Smart Designs in SummerGurs 
Commissions now being accepted 


for Repairing and Remodel ng at 


Summer Prices 


3860 FULTON STREET 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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», 
An exquisitely 
‘ 
we fragrant talcum which 
se its origin in the flower 
gardens of l’rance 
Extract $5.00 $2.50 $1.50 


Toilet Water 3.00 
Face Powder 150 


Sachet 1.50 
Talcum «6.50 
Rouge 50 
Poudre Compact .50 
Bath Salt 1.00 


Send twenty-five cents to Vivaudou, 
Pam (Dept. 12, Times Building, New. goo 
iS York) for a generous sample of 4 


La Boheme or Violette Arly, 
in a miniature bottle. 


ARLY PARIS 


4 
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Of Eternal Spring 


Such is the spirit of Ideal Perfume. Its odor 
is the imprisoned fragrance of myriad petals. 
One of Houbigant’s creations, and Houbigant 
is the master perfumer of the world. 


Other Houbigant Creations are: Quelques Fleurs, 
Quelques Violettes, Coeur de Jeannette, Evette, etc. 
These may be obtained in sachets, talcums, extracts, 
etc., at the smartest shops. Samples of the Perfume 
can be had at 25¢ each by addressing: 


HOUBIGANT, Park & Tilford 


529 West 42nd Street New York City 
Sole- Agents in the United States «nd Canada 
Also makers of Park & [ilford Candies 
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(Continued from page 128) 


Arthur Pearson's organization at St. Dun- 
stan’s House, in Regent's Park, has now grown 
to such dimensions that thousands of men 
have been treated, and many of them are 
established up and down the country, with 
new activities before them that they can 
manage, despite their perpetual night. 


N UCH good has resulted from the “ getting 

together’? of Lord Rhondda and the 
leaders of feminine economy. He is a believer 
in the usefulness of women in national affairs, 
and his department has more prominent 
women in it than any other. His daughter, 
Lady Mackworth, is one of his favorite ex- 
amples of what a woman can do, for she is a 
successful director of nearly forty companies, 
and now her surplus energies are being turned 
to national causes. He told a deputation of 
women the other day with some emotion that 
he meant to beat the U-boat menace and he 
had a personal incentive in doing so, for he 
and Lady Mackworth were very nearly in- 
cluded among the victims of the Lusitania 
disaster. He said that the worst agony ever 
experienced in his eventful life was when he 
found himself safe after thé great liner had 
gone down, and it was some hours before he 
knew what had been the fate of his daughter. 

In spite of his difficulties, Rhondda is doing 
well. He has the manner and quiet tones of a 
bishop. but the jaw of a prize tighter. Maybe 
that is not a bad combination for a Food Con- 
troller— great humanity combined with an in- 
flexible will. He goes on annexing new offices 
for his huge staff of officials, but his head- 
quarters remain in Grosvenor House, the pala- 
tial town mansion of the Duke of Westminster. 

Ireland alone remains a ‘land of milk and 
honey’, regardless of restricticns. Recogniz- 
ing this, many women developed the habit of 
having their butter and other produce sent 
over from the Emerald Isle by mail or rail. 
This so boosted prices and interfered with sup- 
plies that Lord Rhondda stopped the game 
and prohibitec the export of these commodi- 
ties from Ireland except by permit. He even 
seized thousands of parcels, and the resultant 
outcry at English firesides made the criticisms 
of Mr. Garfield’s coal order in the United 
States seem pale and faded. 


PPROM the ducal hall to the humblest cot- 
tage, every home to-day finds the food 
problem an absorbing one. Not that England 
is anything like famine-stricken, but she is 
compelled to exercise care and economy that 
are tar from habitual in a nation that has al- 
ways been prodigal of its abundant food sup- 
plies. The war has set afoot great democratic 
movements, and, though in England the cur- 
rent is neither so swift nor so strong as on 
the Continent of Europe, it is unmistakable 
in its influence. Thus Britain sees duchesses 
in public conference with their cooks, under 
the presiding guidance of the Food Controller, 
Lord Rhondda, and with the active assistance 
of the Duchess of Marlborough. The aim is 
to make British housewives less dependent on 
heavy joints, and more ingenious and adapt- 
able in the lighter side of the culinary art, 
after the manner of Frenchwomen. The 
Duchess of Marlborough is an enthusiastic 
advocate of American dishes and her disciples 
are now to be numbered by the hundred. 


The Mysterio 


Few of us are eating as much meat as for- 
merly, and none of us is the worse of it. Every 
household is managing to get along with 
moderate comfort, though it is a great nui- 
sance to have to carry around food cards, 
lumps of sugar, and similar impedimenta. 

Lord Rhondda has full control of the sup- 
plies of meat, and he allots it where he con- 
siders it is most- needed. It has happened 
therefore in the past week or two that poor 
families on the east side have been better off 
for their Sunday dinner than the rich residents 
of the fashionable Mayfair quarter. One 
peeress went personally to the head stores of 
a knight in the provision trade—not un- 
known by any means in America—and 
begged his assistance to secure a tolerable 
luncheon menu with which to regale a num- 
ber of politicians. She bore a ham away in 
triumph. 


RINCESS Arthur of Connaught replaced 

Princess Patricia at the Harvard tea at the 
American Women’s Club the other day. It 
was a delightful affair, in aid of Lady Dudley’s 
Loan Fund for Educated Women, and the 
American colony in London came strongly to 
its support. Lady Bryce, Lady Harcourt, 
Lady Randolph Churchill, Lady Birchenough 
and Mrs. Laughlin, of the American Embassy, 
received the Princess. The Connaughts are 
deservedly popular everywhere, for they have 
the quality of being able to ‘“‘mix’’ well. 
The Duke and his son, Prince Arthur, 
between them relieve the King of an im- 
mense amount of ceremonial duties of the 
public kind, and do it so deftly that they are 
always welcome. Many a time the Duke 


good-humoredly checks the overzeal of some_ 


fussy official, who seeks to shoo the ordinary 
mortals away from the immediate circle of 
the distinguished guests at public functions. 

Not long ago the Royal Automobile Club 
was changed into a hostel for officers on leave, 
and the Duke of Connaught performed the 
opening ceremony. When he rose to speak, 


an official with a great array of gold braid 


sought to push back the crowd that gathered 
round. The Duke wheeled and said, ** Please 
don’t move at all. Stay right where you are.” 
A few minutes later he was laughing heartily 
and stooping to pick up the fragments of a 
monocle which a nervous general, on being 
called upon to speak, dropped on the floor to 
its utter destruction. 


HE British Navy has not had the publicity 

its constant activity has deserved—but 
then the British people, or the officials, even 
now do not know the alphabet of the values 
of publicity and propaganda. 
of improvement in this ostrichlike attitude is 
to be found in the decision to prepare a 
pictorial record of the navy’s work in the war 
from the pens and brushes of leading artists. 
Sir John Lavery is going to paint the navy in 
the Mediterranean—a work he should be 
specially suited for, because he knows the 
atmosphere, as he has spent a great deal of 
time in Morocco. Philip Connard will paint 
the light craft of the Harwich flotilla, Charles 
Pears, who is a yachtsman as well-as.an ac- 
complished artist, and Nelson Dawson will 
work on board ships and Glyn Philpot and 
Ambrose McEvoy will paint naval portraits. 


us Assistant 


(Continued fron: page I 30) 


or two later, with face as pale as death. 
There was a confused murmur of voices just 
outside the glass door leading to the main 
portion of the hotel, and a moment after- 
wards they reappeared with the manager he- 
tween them, all talking excitedly at the same 
time. Then the door opened once more and 
a woman, tall and dark, in a long dressing- 
gown of green silk, rushed-in. She threw out 
her hands towards the manager. | 

‘Send for the police!”’ she cried. ‘“‘My 
husband—he is murdered!—and my jewels— 
they are all stolen! The police, do you hear?” 

They all vanished through the distant 


(The sixth story in the series ** A Misfortune 1: 


When Woman’s 


(Continued frou 


ingly destructive work—which is, however, the 
greatest construction work ever undertaken 
by a democracy—may view with satisfaction 
the millions we are spending on. hospitals in 
every camp. These hospitals are not to care 
for the wounded returned from Europe, but 
are for the men in training. For the buildings 
alone, nearly twenty million dollars have been 
appropriated, and everything that modern 
medical science can devise is provided for 
the soldier who falls ill. Hospitals for those 
wounded in action are also being established. 

The business of being a country at war is 
the most complex occupation in the world. 


door, the woman clinging to the manager’s 
arm and talking excitedly all the time. The 
little party looked at one ancther. 

“That was Madame de Borria, the wife of 
the South American millionaire,’ Harvey 
Grimm said slowly. 

‘The woman who wears the necklace with 
the rose diamond!”’ Henriette exclaimed 
breathlessly. 

Then there was a queer, tense silence. 
Captain Brinnen lifted his glass to his lips 
and finished his cocktail. 

‘*There is more than one rose diamond in 
the world,” he observed coolly. 


t Diamonds” will appear it: the issue) 


Might Is Right 


Our Government is utilizing every human 
element and faculty, every human invention, 
in the process of turning itself into a war 
machine. To make the best’ use of these 
elements and faculties, the wealth of the 
people of the country must be poured into the 
Treasury in unstinted measure. 

This Third Liberty Loan must be put over 
with an enthusiasm that will prove our faith 
in our Army, our country and ourselves. 
But more than all, this loan must succeed. 
so as to prove to our soldiers that the United 
States, to its last dollar, its last woman, 
stands firmly behind them. 


Some evidence . 
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craves your indulgence 
should it reach you late. 


Our government first 

claim on the best service of 

the railroads. War supplies 
and food miust trans- 
ported quickly. The unre- 
stricted movement of army 
freight is of prime _ im- 
portance, 


Harper’s Bazar is sent to | 
you by rail. We ship it the ~ 
moment each edition comes 
| off the presses. But once 


| it has left our hands we can- | 


not hurry it. 


If your Bazar does not ar- 
rive when you expect it, 
remember’ this message. 
Please allow a few days for 
delays due to irremediable 
conditions. Your Bazar wiil 
surely come if you give it 
time. 


“DIANA” GIRDLE 


Ideal for Evening 
in Satin . $3 

Brocade for ‘day 

Tricotfor Sports $4.50 


The “Cleo” Brassiere 


“Stays up with 
nothing over the 
shoulders.’’ A dainty 
combination of lace, 
satin and Crepe de 
Chine 2.50 

Combination Offer 
Both ($6.00 value,) 

for $5.00. 
Booklet sent. 
Send orders direct to 


LOUISE GREENWOOD 


Originator 
500 5th Ave., N. Y. 


A Treble-Duty Frock 


REBLE-DUTY is most oblig- 

ingly performed by a model | 

such as this of checked im- 
ported Voile; for it’s a smart in- | 
door dress, a_ fascinating street 
frock and, if one’s summer days a 
are taken up with sports, a delight- # 


ful playtime model, as well. 
+) 


The surplice, crossing Fichu 
fashion, is cleverly conceived. Rut- 
fles of net adorn the white organ- 
die collar and cuffs. You may 
choose this treble-duty frock in 
checks of Pink, Blue, Green, — " 
Orchid; any size; and for only ‘ii 

8.50. 


Only One Store in Your j 
City Sells Drezwellsleys! | 


Write tus for the name. Ask also abi 
for our new style catalog I. ~ 15c 
extra will bring “The Party Com- 
plete’, a 52 page book of delicious ie Se 
recipes and party ideas, prepared J} 

by an authority, Miss Alice Burrell. 


The DREZWELL COMPANY, Inc. 
43 East 33rd St., New York 


Unless you see the Drerirellstey Label you 
are buying Dreszwellaley Frock... 


OW 


you can 


that always works. Its edges are 


Each fastener carefully inspected. 


ALSO SOLE OWNERS OF 


applied 
Toothwhite Liqui with cottonandis 
harmless. Try it. som healthful, beautiful. 
natural color. Send 35c, stamps or coins, for 
special trial bottle Kea 
Toothwhite Laboratories, Dept. 23, Evanston, Chicago 


Are Your Hands Older 
Your Face? 


PATE 
GRISE 


** The os 
Ze MASS. 
A STIMULATING POMADE FOR AGING HANDS 


Postpaid $2.00 
Dept. A. Booklet 


Pétrole Hahn gives 


Its use will delight 


& TILFORD, 


ning Glory,” a fascinating little booklet, 


buy a dependable 
snap fastener for only five cents a 
card of twelve. Ask Your DeraLeR FOR 
REGU S.PAT OFF INCQ. It has a special snap-tempered spring 


prevent cutting thread or dress material. Five 
sizes, black or white, rustproof. Made in America. 


Waldes & Company, 137 Fifth Ave., New York City 


The Hai 


ILL impart to your hair softness, life 
and fascinating waviness. 
come pliant so that it can be easily ar- 
ranged in either elaborate or simple coiffure. 


ance of perfect healt 


It cleanses the scalp, stimulates the growth 
of the hair and brings out its natural beauty. 


Sole Agents, New York 


Sizes $1.50 and $1.00—at your dealer’s or by parcel post. 


America’s 
Leading Furriers 


'|\ | || You, Too, May 


Wear a 


Silver Fox 


HE Silver Fox —the 
most treasured Spring 


and Summer fur in 
Fashion's closet —you can 
buy now from this collection 
as low as $100 a skin. 


In addition to our regular 
assortment, the most mag- 
nificent and complete in the 
country, we have been for- 
tunate enough to secure at 
an unheard of low price a 
splendid ‘ collection of the 
highest quality skins—pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs to 
be the finest ever offered by 
a furrier in America. 


For $500 you can now 
buy a Silver Fox which or- 
dinarily would be cheap at 
$900. 


For $1,000, a Silver Fox 
so beautiful that even the 
Czarina would have been 


rounded tv 


envious — which ordinarily 
Hear be a rare offering at 
$1,50 


we could a 
much greater profit, we de- 
sire our customers to share 
in the advantages of the 
special purchase. 


We are also showing the 
new, smal] Sable Scarfs, 
worn this Spring with tai- 
lored suits—in both Hudson 
Bay and Russian Sables. 


Expert Storage of 
Winter Furs 


AECKEL || 
& SONS... 


16-18-20 West 32nd St. 
NEW YORK 


you. Telephone, Our 
5230 
Madison Sq. 


r Beautifier 


It will be- 


the hair gloss and radi- 


sent free on 
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Irresistible Resist 


BEAUTY 


as a 


DUTY 


T is a woman’s first duty at the present time to further 


the cause of the Allies by every means in her power. 


There is another duty, however, which is sometimes over- 
looked, and erroneously classed as an extravagance or 


unnecessary. 


It is the Duty of Beauty. 


Can it really be counted wise—or even patriotic—to 
allow the ageing wrinkles.to deepen and spread, the com- 
plexion to lose its freshness, clearness, and youthfulness, 
when, by a very small expenditure of time and money, 
beauty of skin and contour can be assured? 


The husband, brother or friend, after suffering the horrors 
and ugliness of war, desires and deserves to be surrounded 


with brightness and beauty, 


which cheer and hearten 


not by depressing unattractiveness. 


At the same time, it is important that the woman who 


seeks to 


“Make the best of herself” 


should make certain 


that her Beauty Culture combined efficacy with economy. 


For these two virtues 


Complexion Remedies are world-famed. 
of skin and contour has a sure remedy amo 
treatments and preparations. 


mous specialist's 


Madam Helena Rubinstein's 


Valaze 
defect 
gst this fa- 


Full particulars and descriptive lists will be sent on ap- 


plication. 
Rubinstein’s 


No charge is made for c 
Salons, or for advice given by post. 


-onsultations at Madame 


A Few Famous Valaze Specialties 


For the Daily Regime: 

Valaze Beautifying Skinfood energizes 
the pores of the skin so that they may not 
fall back in their natural functions. It 
revitalizes the skin tissues: makes for deli- 
cacy, softness and purity of flesh tints. 
No mere ‘‘cold cream’’, this,—or a ‘‘make- 
up’’ beautifier. but a veritable rejuvenator 
of the complexion. $1.25, $2.25—and $6— 

er 


anion to the world-renowned 

Skinfood Valaze Skin-toning Lotion. The 

daily bathing with it of the face preserves 

the skin’s freshness and guards against 

impairment by wrinkles. Use it for a nor- 

al or slightly a skin. Price $1.25 

‘ a dry skin the Special 

Toning Lotion +i # be ordered. Price 
$2. $4, and $7.50 


For a Wrinkled Skin 
Mme. Rubinstein after years of weary 
research startled the world with Eau Verte, 
which smoothes out the finer wrinkles of a 
dry sap-depleted skin; and its sister- 
ration Fau - qui - pique. for greasy 
line-marked skin. The use of these rare 
auty-waters throws the skin into 
a vigorous glow, the activating effect of 
which reveals the secret of the beautifying 
and anti-wrinkle results vielded by them. 
Both prices at $3, $5.50, and $10 a bottle, 


For Blackheads and Open Pores 


To refine coarse skin-texture, to over- 
come blackheads and reduce or abolish dis- 
tended pores,-—Valaze Blackhead and Open 
Pore Paste, is Mme. Rubinstein’s contri- 
bution to the list of scientifically composed 
Beauty Requisites. She advises its use 
also by boys and girls approaching the age 
of adolescence. It is employed in place of 
soap for face washing with water. Price 
$1 and Sla box. 


Against Wind and Sun 


The wildest wind, the coldest weather, 
the Plazing sun will improve the skin 
slightly coated with an application of 
Valaze Beaume Vert—it is so soothing! 
Use it and chapped face or hands will be 
strange things to you. Price $1.50, $3.00 
and upwards. 


Beauty Powders 


Give a hint to Mme. Rubinstein of the 
nature of your skin and complexion, and 
she will pick from her varieties of Com- 
plexion Powders one which will please 
and suit you most. And there are other 
fascinating specialties for all Beauty 
needs. Price $1, $3 and upwards. 


COPY of Mme. Rubinstein’s booklet, 


“Beauty in the 


Making, 
on receipt of 3c stamp to coz 


be sent 
‘er postage. 


The sooner you will send for it, the 
quicker you'll learn something to your 


advantage. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
D dast Street. NY 


PARIS 
255 Rue St.Honoré 


LONDON, W. 
24 Grafton Street 


1427 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Chicago: Mlle. Lola Beekman, 


30 N. Michigan Avenue 


San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post St. & Grant Avenue 
New Orleans: \{frs. C. V. Butler, 3017 Zimple Street 


Fine examples of canary luster—a five-branched vase striped in yellow and blue, a loving-cup 
with ferns and cherries. and coffee-pot with red flowers. 


2 y of 
| 
: | | 
| : Silver resist jugs showing medallion, banded and allover patterns with rare floral decorations. 
3 
| 
~ ; A‘ 
| | 
3 Silver resist vases with pale yellow panels upon which a mother and child are painted in sepia. 
| 
4 
: From Wedgwood alone could come this choice tea-set of rose splashed luster. | 
| 
: 
’ of = 
AA AIA A AAA AA AA A AIA AAA AA Al AI A AIAIA Mantel vases of rose luster ‘prnamented with a design in ivory resist and a bit 
. of green enamel at the base and lip. 
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